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Voit. XXIX. 


ON RAILWAYS. 


Tuere are few subjects in which we 
are all more deeply and personally 
interested than railways, very few 
which come so frequently under our 
observation, and none on which so 
much nonsense is talked, and respect- 
ing which so little real information 
prevails. We hope that the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
which is now sitting will, notwith- 
standing their first report, which, to 
say the truth, has rather disappointed 
us, yet be able to devise some prac- 
ticable scheme for effectually deve- 
loping the inherent powers of the 
system, and that we shall not much 
longer have to bear the reproach 
that, in this country, works of in- 
calculable national importance are 
not controlled, directed, or encouraged 
by the government, but are handed 
over to any private speculator who 
may choose to undertake them, and 
so spring up into life like wild plants, 
thriving, indeed, and vigorous, but 
without regularity, unity, or arrange- 
ment, and far from yielding those 
rich and abundant fruits which would 
surely have been obtained by a care- 
ful and fostering system of culti- 
vation. The railway committee is, 
on the whole, pretty fairly con- 
stituted, although we must regret the 
omission of Mr. Cardwell’s name. 
There are very few members in the 
House whose services in this matter 
would have been so valuable. His 
very able speech, in seconding the 
address, marked him as a man of 
talent, his mental training in his pro- 
fession qualifies him for eliciting in- 
formation, and his practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject would have 
enabled him to select in the evidence 
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what was useful from what was 
merely curious. The great defect of 
previous committees has been that 
they had too little knowledge of the 
subject to direct their inquiries to 
the really important points; and 
they were not guided by any master- 
mind capable of quickly, and almost 
intuitively, perceiving the real diffi- 
culties of a novel and multifarious 
enterprise, and of judiciously apply- 
ing to them fixed principles of com- 
mercial policy. 

The speeches in the House shewed 
how absolutely necessary it was to 
remove the discussion to another 
arena. But the strangest notion of 
all was that of excluding from the 
committee every member connected 
with a railway. If the House and 
the country are to be enlightened by 
the committee, we humbly conceive 
that a little knowledge of the subject 
would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise in their deliberations, and 
that ignorance is not the most essen- 
tial qualification of a guide. If this 
notable idea had been favourably en- 
tertained, Mr. Wallace must, un- 
doubtedly, have been placed at the 
head of the committee. We really 
had hoped that the ambitious mem- 
ber for Greenock would have been 
contented with having proved, by 
many a long speech, and many a 
useless return, and many a foolish 
question, that he was thoroughly un- 
acquainted with, and, perhaps, in- 
confpetent to understand, his two 
favourite hobbies of reforming the 
Post-office, and the Scotch criminal 
jurisprudence ; he will, however, be 
neither heard by Lord Lonsdale, nor 
heeded by the lord-advocate. We 
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do think that a competing hobby 
was quite unnecessary for the amuse- 
ment of the public. 

As Mr. Wallace has been so un- 
accountably left out of the committee, 
we must put our trust in Mr. Glad- 
stone. He, undoubtedly, is in a po- 
sition, by his talents, his education, 
his connexions, his personal charac- 
ter, and his official situation, to have 
that influence with the committee 
which would lead them in the right 
direction. But even to Mr. Glad- 
stone we have an objection. He has 
not time to attend to this matter. 
National and joint-stock banks, corn 
and currency, the tariffs, the com- 
mercial interests of the whole globe, 
are engrossing subjects; so that we 
should not wonder if, after all, this 
committee was of little service, ex- 
cept in putting the whole question off 
until he has time to attend to it, and 
when, of course, it will be too late to 
do any good. 

While waiting for the real report 
of the committee—for we can only 
regard the report which has appeared 
in the light of a little silver-paper 
balloon, which is intended to shew 
the — the direction likely to 
be taken by the great oil-silk, aerial 
machine when the cords are cut—we 
must content ourselves with such dis- 
cussion as is afforded by those anony- 
mous volunteers, who are always 
ready to instruct the ignorant, and 
help the nation through its diffi- 
culties,— 


“ For every ache they have a plaster.” 


But, first, we must turn aside, and 
discharge a debt which we think is 
justly due to the real author of the 
railway system, and whose name is 
not so much in people’s mouths as 
those of many others whose pre- 
tensions have filled the public eye, 
though they do not possess a tithe of 
his deserts. 

To the success of the “ Stockton 
and Darlington Railway,” may be 
traced the rise of all the others. To 
the originator of this line is due the 
honour of being the founder of the 
railway system, a system most truly 
described as “the wellspring of in- 
tellectual, moral, and political bene- 
fits, beyond all measurement and all 
price ; creating such a revolution in 
our internal trade and resources as 
no thinking man can contemplate 
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without being lost in wonder.” His 
fame was hardly earned, and will 
last long. To be a leader in the 
career of peaceful improvement 
shewed him worthy of the society to 
which he belongs; to be a leader in 
successful commercial enterprise is no 
slight thing, when British merchants 
are the competitors, vixére fortes ante 
Agamemnona. When success was 
proved, when the opening was made, 
and, by the light of his experience, a 
vista was illumined, whose long per- 
spective pointed distinctly to wealth 
and eminence, crowds of bold specu- 
lators were ready to tread the path. 
But, great as their merit was, he was 
the leader; and we hope the time 
may never come when the millions 
at home and abroad, who enjoy the 
advantages of railways, shall have 
forgotten that they owe them all to 
Mr. Edward Pease, of Darlington. 
It would be idle to relate the endless 
opposition he received, the hostility 
of antagonists, the cold support of 
friends, the vexatious obstacles, the 
absurd objections, the doubt of some, 
the prejudice of others, the ignorance 
of all. These matters are now being 
forgotten. Confident in his judg- 
ment, ready in resource, undismayed 
by difficulty, with indomitable energy 
and perseverance, he gradually sur- 
mounted every thing; and it re- 
mains a striking instance of foresight 
that, without any experience, and 
with “ all the world before him where 
to choose,” he selected what, to the 
ordinary observer, is an unpromising 
district, and made the first and the 
most successful railway. Perhaps, 
even more remarkable was the sin- 
gular sagacity shewn in his choice 
of an engineer. At this day the 
names of George Stephenson, the 
celebrated railway engineer, and of 
his no less eminent son Robert, are 
known far and wide. But it may 
not be so well known that Mr. George 
Stephenson is a man of humble ori- 
gin, and, at the time when the Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway was pro- 
jected, unknown, untried, and inex- 
perienced. It was Mr. Pease’s 
discerning eye which detected the 
sterling metal beneath the rough ex- 
terior, the true genius which only 
wanted a fair opportunity and fitting 
occasion to reveal its gigantic power. 
He was drawn by Mr. Pease, like 
the precious ore, literally from the 
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mine, to construct the first railway ; 
and well has he justified the choice. 
One success followed another in tri- 
umphant succession, until he can 
boast (and it is a boast of which any 
man might be proud) that he is the 
consulting engineer of, or has actually 
laid down, every railway between 
London and Edinburgh. 

It was by slow degrees that the 
locomotive engine was brought to its 
present state of perfection. Ifa rail- 
way museum should be formed, we 
hope that some of the first engines 
will be preserved as curiosities ; they 
will be considered with somewhat of 
the interest with which we regard 
the cannon used at the battle of 
Cressy, which were made of leather, 
or of staves, like those of a barrel 
hooped with iron. It was with one 
of these now antiquated machines 
that the first trial of speed took 
place between the locomotive engine 
and the horse-coach. They started 
from Stockton about the same time, 
and as the road runs close to the 
railway for a considerable distance, 
besides being good galloping ground, 
it was considered a well -selected 
course. Stockton is a sporting place 
in its way, and there was a vast con- 
course of people. The coach and 
engine ran neck and neck for two 
miles, the spectators and passengers 
cheering as if it had been the great 
St. Leger. The knowing ones betted 
variously, according as their opinions 
went, whether the horses would first 
lose their wind, or the engine its 
steam. Now the coachman double 
thonged, and the coach shot ahead, 
and now the engineman poked 
his fire, and the engine was the fa- 
vourite. At last, some wonderful 
improvement in the boiler proved 
more than a match for the training 
of the cattle, and the engine, as if it 
also had heard the well-known story 
of the Duke of Queensberry and his 
jockey, “ took the lead and kept it.” 

When next we heard of locomotive 
engines, they were running on the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, so 
wonderfully had the invention of the 
tubular boiler increased their power. 

Engineers having been so success- 
ful, the public seemed to be smitten 
with a desire to try their hand at 
locomotive management. And when 
some accidents occurred the pro- 
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pensity became irresistible, and was 
uncontrolled even by that smallest of 
all knowledge, a perception of the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

Village politicians are, in their own 
estimation, quite competent to direct 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Rus- 
sell, and we cannot, therefore, be 
surprised if bagmen should suppose 
they could solve questions that puz- 
zled Stephenson and Brunel. But 
the first delusion does not spread far 
beyond the worthy individuals them- 
selves, and is rather discountenanced 
by the Times; whereas the latter 
was prevalent among the wise and 
great, and was much fostered by the 
press. The absurdities proposed were 
truly wonderful ; the newspapers 
were full of imp:ovements on rail- 
ways, and directors were loudly 
abused for their shameless avarice 
and wanton cruelty in “not doing 
something.” It is instructive to look 
over some of the evidence adduced 
before juries as to the causes of acci- 
dents. The evidence of those who 
were competent to form an opinion 
was quite disregarded ; but if an 
engine-driver, a guard, or a porter, 
gave his opinion, the most imcom- 
prehensible value was attached to it. 
The natural result of this folly soon 
appeared. In defiance of all expe- 
rience, juries patriotically condemned 
four-wheeled engines, and haber- 
dashers were positive as to the neces- 
sity of scientific education in engine- 
men. Perhaps, the only curious 
thing, after all, was that neither the 
public nor the government suggested 
any one single improvement; they 
all originated with the railway peo- 
ple, for we must not take quite au 
pied de la lettre the complimentary 
epistles in which directors acknow- 
ledged and declared their readiness 
to adopt the “ valuable suggestions ” 
of Sir Frederic Smith. However, 
popular opinion carried every thing 
before it; the House of Commons 
and the government took up the 
matter, they oo to protect the 
public, like Frankenstein, from this 
monster of their own creating, and 
the Board of Trade was charged with 
the surveillance of railways. The 
— rejoiced that they would now 

ave the protection of the strong 
arm of the government, and the rail- 
way companies rejoiced at being de- 
livered from the hosts of their irra- 
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tional persecutors, and handed over 
to public men, open to conviction, 
and responsible for their advice. 

We will, in common charity, pass 
over the melancholy incapacity ex- 
hibited by the officers of the Board 
of Trade at first. Most fortunately, 
the railway companies were strong 
enough to make their voice heard ; 
and, to do the government justice, 
they very quickly recovered them- 
selves from the false position into 
which their subordinates would have 
plunged them. There is no doubt 
that the organisation of a railway 
department connected with the ex- 
ecutive government was an admirable 
measure; and nothing can be more 
lucid than the exposition given b 
Sir F. Smith as to the mode in which 
the duty ought to be carried into 
effect. His only failures were when 
he stepped beyond the line he traced. 
He had not that practical knowledge 
of railways which is absolutely essen- 
tial to any one who originates a mea- 
sure, the success of which depends 
upon the nice adaptation of details. 
So difficult did the various questions 
appear, when sifted by the various 
committees of the House of Com- 
mons, that, in almost all cases, they 
contented themselves with reporting 
the conflicting evidence to the House, 
and justified themselves by the con- 
sideration that it was better to leave 
matters alone for a time, until ex- 
perience should point out more clearly 
the proper remedial measures, than 
to legislate prematurely. The great 
usefulness of a permanent railway 
department consisted in its being the 
focusinto which might be collected the 
whole experience of the kingdom, and 
where the general result should be 
calmly considered. Its controlling 
power arose from its being the organ 
of public opinion ; it was impossible 
for any railway company to adhere to 
any practice which the Board of Trade 
deliberately pronounced improper. 
It was, also, the means of checking 
the rage for improvements. Those 
who wrote boldly in the newspapers 
under anonymous signatures did not 
like the scrutiny of Sir F. Smith, 
and dreaded seeing their nonsense 
officially recorded. The projectors, 
however, turned from impracticable 
directors to government. To the 
directors the relief was inexpressible. 
The Board of Trade had for some 
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time tolerable employment in dis- 
posing ofall the superfluous ingenuity 
that was directed to them; but to 
the inventors the railway department 
was fatal. It became to them, 


“ The great Serbonian bog 
*Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
W here armies whole have sunk.” 


We must return from this long 
digression to notice two pamphlets 
which have lately appeared. One 
takes Railway Reform, and the other 
Railway Legislation, for its title. 

Mr. Warburton has thought pro- 
per to bring the former ostentatiously 
forward in a formal notice in the 
House of Commons, as containing 
views and information by which the 
House should be guided in deciding 
on the alterations which should be 
made in the present railway system, 
It is needless to add that it is of the 
Whig-Radical school, and, like all 
the schemes which issue from that 
shop, its object is a grand centralisa- 
tion measure, which, fortunately for 
us all, is impracticable enough to 
entitle it to the especial protection of 
Mr. Wallace. In all other respects 
a more unfair and mischievous pub- 
lication has seldom been issued to 
mislead the public. The tendency 
of the whole argument, and of the 
arrangement of evidence, is to pro- 
duce on the mind of the reader the 
impression that railway companies 
have inflicted a great evil upon the 
community, and are, as at present 
constituted, a grievance and a nui- 
sance. They are represented as guilty 
of those moral wickednesses which, 
though not punishable by law, excite 
the hostility of the community, and 
make all men heartily approve of 
any measure which, without actually 
violating the law, will deprive the 
perpetrators of their ill-gotten gains, 
and draw down a merited punish- 
ment upon them. This is a hard 
accusation, but we will quote the 
passages. They are either the au- 
thor’s own words, or quoted by him 
from others with approbation. 

The railway system is described as 
“a monopoly the most secure, the 
most extensive, the most lasting, and 
the most injurious that can be con- 
ceived to the public good;” “a 
sordid vehicle of gain ;” by it “ the 
entire community are put to great in- 
convenience and heavy loss,” “ are 
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placed completely at the mercy of 
individuals endued by no motive to 
action but their own selfishness, 
swayed by every gust of prejudice 
and passion, and too often as pro- 
foundly ignorant of even their own 
real interest as they are exclusively 
devoted to its advancement.” The 
system inflicts on “ the richer class a 
heavy tax, and the poor an equally 
heavy grievance.” Directors are said 
to have an “ unlimited right in fixing 
the charges.” Then we have “the 
existence of the power of taxing the 
public ad libitum placed in the hands 
of irresponsible individuals.” Charges 
on merchandise and live stock are 
“invariably very heavy,” “enor- 
mously high,” “to a great extent 
prohibitory.” Third-class trains are 
described as “legalised nuisances,” 
which no one will use except from 
the “direst necessity.” The treat- 
ment of third-class passengers is 
spoken of as “ the indignities to which 
this unfortunate class is exposed.” 
Then is quoted that unhappy ob- 
servation of the committee on rail- 
ways, who, in this instance, shewed 
an inaptitude for the prophetic voca- 
tion, “The injurious effect of the 
railway system upon the poorer 
class of passengers will be more se- 
verely felt in proportion as other 
means of cheap travelling by stage- 
coaches, carriers’ carts and wagons, 
are gradually superseded.” After 
proving that a company is authorised 
by law to charge 35s., it is made a 
matter of complaint that they charge 
so little as 12s. 6d., from which the 
author draws the following most sin- 
gular conclusion :—* From the fore- 
going it will be seen that the inter- 
ference of the legislature, in respect 
to the tolls and fares of the com- 
panies, have been without any prac- 
tical utility.” Some alterations of 
the fares of the Blackwall Railway, 
the last being a reduction from 8d. 
to 6d., are mentioned to illustrate 
“ the annoyance to which the public 
are continually exposed by this ar- 
bitrary system of taxation at will, or 
depriving the public of railway tra- 
velling.” Then we hear that the 
public find the railways so superior 
in every point of view, that “the 
railways have turned the highroads 
into deserted wastes,” which certainly 
seems very odd, and rather irrecon- 
cilable with the following assertions, 
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—“Tt is not the interest of railway 
companies to charge lower than the 
ordinary coach-fares,” “ the fares, in 
many instances, almost prohibitory ;” 
“theexorbitantly high fares charged,” 
compared with what is done in Bel- 
gium; “in the second-class fares 
there is an advance of fifty per cent 
on the old outside coach places ;” 
“the fares by railway travelling 
throughout the country are, on an 
average, as high, and, in many cases, 
much higher, than formerly by the 
coaches ;” “ it costs as much totravel 
now as what it did twenty years ago.” 

If all this is true, it is a serious 
charge against the railway system ; 
but, if all this is false, what shall we 
say of Railway Reform ? 

As to the superior economy of 
railway travelling, we really thought 
that there had been no doubt upon 
the matter. The author of Railway 
Legislation, however, gives us figures. 
After shewing that guards and coach- 
men cost the passenger, on an aver- 
age, three-farthings per mile, he 
says :— 

‘* As long as one can go from Liver- 
pool to London for 1/. 7s., from Man- 
chester to Darlington for 17s., from 
Leeds to Derby for 8s., from York to 
Hull for 2s. 6d., from London to Leeds 
daily for 11. 5s. 6d., from London to Bir- 
mingham for 1/. 2s. 6d. and 14s., from 
London to Bristol for 20s. and 12s. 6d., 
from London to Folkstone for 17s. and 
11s., and fiom Liverpool to Manchester 
for 4s. 6d., it will require something 
more than the assertion of a committee to 
persuade travellers that stage-coaches 
used to carry them cheaper than this, or 
that there is any injurious effect to the 
poorer classes in having one cheap mode 
of conveyance superseded by another tar 
cheaper.” 

Another point in dispute is the 
treatment of third-class passengers. 
There is no one matter on which a 
greater display of pseudo-humanity 
is made than on this. Many persons 
do not like to confess that they travel 
in third-class coaches to save their 
money, and, moreover, they very 
naturally wish that third-class car- 
riages should be made as comfortable 
as possible. Now if people, by ma- 
nifesting great humanity to the poor, 
can, at the same time, save their own 
money, and make themselves more 
comfortable, the display of tenderness 
is likely to be abundant. Third- 
class carriages, which certainly are 
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more comfortable than outside seats 
on coaches, are called “ pig-boxes,” 
in order to teach the r man that 
he is “insulted” by being told to get 
intoone. Having carried his bundle 
a couple of miles (for poor people do 
not employ porters), he is “ contemp- 
tuously treated ” when desired to put 
it into the wagon. At one time 
there had been several accidents 
from trains being run into from be- 
hind, and practical men entertained 
conflicting opinions as to whether 
there was most danger to be appre- 
hended from this source, or from the 
engine running off the rails. On 
those lines where the speed was very 
great and the guage wide, accidents 
to slow trains from collision from 
behind seemed the most probable, 
and the passenger-carriage was, 
therefore, placed in the front of the 
train. This was represented as a 
scheme for preventing people using 
that carriage at all, and was called 
“a disgraceful and monstrous plan 
of intimidating the poorer class of 
passengers.” If the directors had 
really wished to compel passengers 
to use the dear instead of the cheap 
carriage, they would have easily 
attained it by the very simple ex- 
pedient of taking off the third-class 
carriage altogether. But, where au- 
thors are engaged in pandering to 
the passions of the multitude, they 
prefer imputing to individuals the 
most incredible and useless wicked- 
ness, rather than admit a common- 
place explanation. 

“The coaches between London 
and Bristol were fourteen hours on 
the road, the stage-wagons two and 
a-half days; the much-abused slow 
trains on the Great Western perform 
the same journey in nine and a half 
hours.” 

The injury and indignity shewn 
by the railway company to the poor 
consists, then, in enabling them to 
perform this journey in two-thirds 
of the time formerly required by the 
rich, and one-sixth of the time they 
themselves would have spent. Yet, 
in defiance of these facts, we hear 
those who had neither sense nor 
enterprise to forward these great 
undertakings now turning round on 
their benefactors, and describing as 
an insult and injury one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred on the 
poorer classes. 
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As to the outside of a coach in 
bad weather, that is, nine times 
out of ten, it was one of the most 
disagreeable modes of locomotion ever 
devised, an American stage over a 
corduroy road being the worst. After 
some winters spent in Sweden, Mr. 
Laing declared that he had never 
suffered so much from cold as when 
travelling in England on the tops of 
coaches. It is all very well for au- 
thors to describe in glowing terms 
the miseries and insults to which 
third -class passengers on railways 
are exposed. The reality is quite 
reverse. Otherwise how should we 
hear at railway - meetings the re- 
iterated and piteous complaints of 
directors, that the rich will persist in 
going into these vehicles ; merchants, 
bankers, dignitaries of the Church, 
members of parliament, gentlemen 
who have no predilection for being 
miserable, and no notion at all of 
exposing themselves to insult, button 
up their coats (and pockets), and ask 
for third-class tickets. ‘There is no- 
thing more impossible than to pro- 
vide for the poor those comforts 
which the wealth of the rich enables 
them to command ; there is a higher 
agency concerned in this than even 
railway-directors, There are some 
gentlemen whoadvocate very strongly 
the propriety of covering over third- 
class carriages, and others who com- 
ment pretty severely on the inhu- 
manity of directors in exposing the 
poor to the merciless severity of the 
blast of winter. If this reasoning is 
sound, why is it not applied to the 
Cap of stage-coaches? Is Mr. 

*urcell a wretch, because he does not 
provide a covering for his outside 
passengers ? or is Mr. Croal a brute, 
because he does not find inside places 
for those who pay outside fares? 
Deck passengers in a steamer in a 
rough night are worse off than third- 
class passengers on a railway. The 
are never invited into the cabin, wit 
cabin passengers, and yet the St. 
George steam-packet company divide 
their gains without fearing a leading- 
article in The Times. There is no- 
thing on railways different from this, 
that all the me of trading should 
be reversed, and that people should 
argue that the poor man who pays 
2s. 6d. should receive the same ac- 
commodation as the richer man who 
pays 3s.6d. For civility, punctuality, 
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and general regularity, the railway 
system is far beyond any thing ever 
known. All the cheaper modes of 
conveyance were irregular and un- 
certain, to say nothing of the pro- 
voking detentions because there was 
no room inside or out. Even civility 
had to be purchased at every step. 
The rich could afford to pay for this, 
and a heavy tax it was, but the poor 
could not ; and those who know any 
thing of the real annoyance that 
this was to them will think it not 
the worst feature in the railway 
system. 

A “ very able writer” in the Edin- 
burgh Review, departing from the 
beaten track of monopoly, despotism, 
and selfishness of railway-directors, 
had the courage to declare that the 
railways had “ turned the highroads 
into deserted wastes.” We rather 
wonder at seeing such nonsense 
quoted with approbation, and regret 
when “ able writers” imitate the ex- 
ample of Lady Dufferin’s Charming 
Women :— 

‘Tis a pity when charming women 
Talk of things which they don’t under- 
stand.” 


Mr. Laing refutes this assertion (we 
mean the able writer's, not Lady 
Dufferin’s) as follows :— 

«In 1834, when, excepting 
the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, there was scarcely a pas. 
senger line in operation in 
Great Britain, the revenue of 
all the turnpike trusts in Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to £ 1,431,609 

In 1839, when most of the 
principal railways had been 
opened, it amounted to .... 1,532,956 
£ 101,347 

‘** Instead, therefore, of turnpike trusts 
declining as railways came into operation, 
their revenue increased about seven per 
cent; and what renders this result still 
more remarkable is, that the largest in- 
crease occurred in the counties most in- 
tersected by railways, viz. 


Stafford .... £48,553 £54,648 
Lancaster .. 123,126 142,653 
York ....6. 147,569 171,522 


and the turnpike revenue of Lancashire 
during the period between the opening 
of the Liverpool Railway and the year 
1838 increased about fifteen per cent.” 


Had not facts proved it, we should 
have had some difficulty in imagin- 
ing the extreme blindness to their 
pecuniary interest produced among 
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the public by the sedulous misrepre- 
sentations of the motives and policy 
of railway directors. We should 
have thought that when people were 
so furious about “monopoly” they 
would have been charmed when com- 
petition was introduced. However, 
prejudice was too strong for common 
sense, they were determined to be 
dissatisfied, and, when they detected 
competition and cheap fares, this was 
adding insult to injury, and some 
private individuals, whom Railway 
Reform gravely terms “ patriotic,” 
had the incredible folly to spend their 
money in putting a stop to compe- 
tition and cheap travelling. We will 
give an outline of the circumstances, 
as we are really afraid our readers 
will think we are imposing on their 
credulity. 

A passenger from London to 
Derby may quit the London and 
Birmingham line at Rugby, and go 
by the Midland Counties, or turn off 
at Hampton, and go by the Birming- 
ham and Derby line. These two rail- 
ways began a violent competition for 
the long or “through” passengers, 
and gradually reduced the rates 
charged to these passengers, while 
the fares to the intermediate stations, 
in which there was no competition, as, 
for instance, from Derby to Leicester, 
remained, of course, unaltered. At 
last, in May 1843, the rate for a 
“through” passenger between Lon- 
don and Derby was reduced to one 
shilling for the whole length of the 
Midland Counties Railway, which, 
reckoning from Derby to Rugby, is 
forty-nine miles. Here was compe- 
tition at last, here was cheap travel- 
ling. When a quarrel between two 
companies produced such a result as 
this, he must have been a zealous 
peacemaker indeed who interfered to 
make it up. It was a very pretty 
quarrel as it stood, and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger’s sentiments would have 
been in this instance much to be 
commended, Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic were ten times more angry than 
before, such a grievance and insult as 
this was never before attempted, 
even by a railway company. People 
found out that the fare from Derby 
to Rugby was, from this excessive 
reduction, actually less than that 
charged for the shorter intermediate 
distance from Derby to Leicester. 
Flesh and blood could not stand this. 
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There was some intensely bitter sar- 
casm about “a part being more than 
the whole,” and some arithmeticall 
witty reasoning of this nature, “if 
the company charge four times the 
whole fare for half the distance, they 
ought to charge eight times the 
whole fare for a quarter of the dis- 
tance.” It never occurred to the 
complainants that their exertions 
could not possibly reduce the fare 
between Derby and Leicester, but 
might possibly, by stopping the com- 
petition, raise that between Derby 
and Rugby. With a zeal surpassing 
that of the illustrious Cocker, they 
nobly resolved that the Midland 
Counties Railway Company should 
not any longer violate that great rule 
of right, the rule of three, although 
the poor traveller received ten or 
eleven shillings every time they did 
so. The force of folly at last revealed 
itself. Railway Reform tells us, 
“ The right of the company to make 
the charge has been brought before 
the court of Queen’s Bench by a pa- 
triotic individual, who will possibly 
have to pay a couple of hundred 
pounds or so in order to ascertain 
whether or not the company over- 
charged him half-a-crown.” 

Serve him right, we say, as often 
as we travel that road: there is no 
competition now ! 

If there could be any thing more 
extraordinary than this, it would be 
to find such conduct defended by 
persons who, in the next breath, 
condemn the railway system for being 
a monopoly. The habit of misre- 
presentation is one of those which 
grows by indulgence, and the author 
at last arrives at the startling con- 
clusion, that by the railway system 
“the entire community, but especi- 
ally the mercantile and humble 
classes, are put to great inconvenience 
and suffer a heavy loss.” If there 
is any meaning in language, this im- 
plies that, by the introduction of 
railways, the community is placed 
in a worse condition than it was 
before. It is a waste of time to re- 
fute such a monstrous misrepresenta- 
tion as this. To say that people 
suffer a loss by the introduction of a 
means of conveyance, the principal 
feature of which is, that travellers 
prefer it to every thing else, is so 
discreditable and palpable a perver- 
sion of language, that no one would 
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resort to it unless he intended to 
appeal to prejudice and ignorance, 
and set truth, reason, and justice, 
aside. 

The author of Railway Reform, 
to prove that the community suffers 
a loss, and to illustrate the evils of 
the railway system, gives what he 
calls a hypothetical case :— 


“Suppose that government, in the 
article of tea, was to make an entire 
change, not only in the amount of duty 
charged, but the principle on which it 
should be levied and the mode of collec. 
tion ; that in every town in the kingdom 
the duty was different, so much so, that 
in most of the great towns the duty would 
be so high as to render in effect the 
drinking of tea prohibitory to the humbler 
classes, government haviag found that 
the habits of the richer classes had made 
it such an article of necessity that they 
paid the high price. Suppose that, in 
order still further to increase their profit, 
a villanous compound, made up of sloe- 
leaves and the lowest price congou, was 
administered to that portion of the poor 
as tea whose necessities compelled them to 
have recourse to it medicinally ; the duty 
to be so variable, that whilst in most of 
the great towns this vile trash would be 
sold at the exorbitant price of 10s, 6d. or 
12s. 6d. (the finest gunpowder being 29s. ), 
a much better commodity is sold to the 
poor in one town (at Greenock) out of the 
fifty at 2s, Sd. per pound, government 
having happened to discover that a 
greater revenue could be raised when the 
duty was so low that the article could 
be sold at that price than any other which 
they might put on. Could such an abuse 
of power last in this country for a single 
month ?” 


It is impossible to conceive an il- 
lustration more inapplicable in every 
point. The old tea represents stage- 
coaches, and the new tea, railways. 
The simile supposes that the use of 
the new tea is compulsory, whereas 
the use of railways instead of stage- 
coaches was voluntary. The new tea 
is represented as much worse and 
much dearer than the old, and, of 
course, the introduction of it and the 
compulsory removal of the other 
would be a great abuse, and entail on 
the community a “heavy loss.” But 
the railways are not dearer and not 
worse than the old coaches. If they 
are, how came the public to abandon 
the coaches and take to the railways? 
The true illustration would have 
been to represent government or an 
individual menepellat introducing a 
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new tea so much cheaper and better 
than the old tea as to drive it at 
once out of consumption. Only if 
the author had told the truth thus 
broadly, and had then affirmed that 
by this new Serenenepey the com- 
munity “ had suffered a heavy loss,” 
he would have been laughed at by 
every old woman in the kingdom, 
instead of being held up by Mr. 
Warburton as a Railway Guide in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

Though it may sound paradoxical, 
it is nevertheless consonant to ex- 
perience that a moderate advantage 
may be appreciated and gratefully 
received, while an overwhelming 
benefit may be the cause of discontent. 
The wealth of some companies was 
so great, the success of some so strik- 
ing, and their operations so mag- 
nificent, that the public forgot that 
these were only private speculations. 
The public comfort was so studied, 
that the travelling public forgot that 
they had no right, strictly speaking, 
to much of what was provided for 
them. They looked upon railways 
as a Parisian regards the Louvre, as 
a national work which he has a right 
to enjoy without being under obliga- 
tion to any one. Many shops have 
plate - glass windows, carpets, and 
stoves, to make customers more com- 
fortable, and so attract them ; but no 
one will say that the customers 
have a right to these things. Some 
railway companies may close up their 
second-class carriages, and put plate- 
glass in the windows, lamps in the 
roof, and cushions on the seats; but 
to argue from that, that passengers 
have a right to these things, is not 
only to argue illogically, but to betray 
a want of knowledge of the meaning 
of words. Some affirm that third- 
class carriages ought to be covered 
in, and that the poorer passengers 
have a right to be protected from the 
inclemency ofthe weather. Ifa poor 
man ake his leg, he may have a 
right to require the parish to provide 
a surgeon for him, but he has no 
right to have the advice of Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie unless he can pay for 
it. 

It is no answer to this reasoning 
to say that it does not apply, inas- 
much as there is no competition 
among or against railways. Because, 
in the first place, if people wished to 
do so, they might obtain powers to 
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make competing lines, there is no 
monopoly as to the power of making 
railways ; and, in the second place, 
the fact of there being no competition 
against railways arises solely from 
their being so much preferred by the 
travelling public. Ifthere was any 
point in which any conveyance ex- 
celled them, there would be found 
a class in our great on to 
prefer that conveyance, and if there 
was a demand, the supply would 
follow. If any thing more comfort- 
able could be found, the rich would 
use it; if more safe, the timid; if 
more rapid, the busy ; if more econo- 
mical, the poor and the frugal of all 
ranks. 

The same erroneous views prevail 
in other matters, as in the comforts 
provided by railway companies. The 
public got so much more than they 
bargained for or expected, that they 
forgot it was a matter of bargain, 
that it was a question of buying and 
selling, and that there was any neces- 
sary connexion between what they 
paid and what they got. The in- 
evitable and immediate consequence 
was, that they considered they had 
a right to every thing that was pos- 
sible to be supplied, and that no 
limit ought to be placed to their 
demands but the physical inability 
of the railway-companies to satisfy 
them. The cost of production was 
nothing to them; the railway com- 
panies were rich and greedy mono- 
polists, and when they could not 
escape the inexorable tyranny of 
facts, which proved that the gratifi- 
cation of the public wishes would 
decrease the lime revenue (which 
only paid on an average legal interest 
on the money expended), and so ruin 
thousands, writers sprang up like 
mushrooms, ready to prove to a 
favourable audience, and stake such 
credit as they had upon the assertion 
(their money, however, they did not 
stake), that the railway companies 
were totally ignorant of their own 
business, that their attempts to pro- 
vide still cheaper travelling than the 
present only failed because they did 
not go far enough, that the road to 
ruin should have been trod with 
more rapidity and perseverance. If 
it was shewn that a reduction of ten 
per cent had proved a loss, the ready 
answer was, try twenty ; if that fails, 
try forty; if that will not do, try 
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sixty ; but if you really wish to suc- 
ceed, strike off eighty per cent at once 
from your fares. One is reminded 
of the ingenious Mr. Morrison and 
his pills. “ Are you ill? take ten; 
if worse, take thirty. No improve- 
ment now? take 100.” It is in 
evidence before a coroner's inquest, 
that a man died when taking 300 
pills a-day, and when the Galen who 
was then reforming our medical 
practice was urging him to increase 
the dose, and assuring him that his 
death would be attributable solely to 
his own infatuated obstinacy in not 
taking enough physic. We are in- 
formed that the coach-fares between 
Liverpool and Manchester were 10s. 
and 6s.; add to this coachman and 
guard 2s., making 12s. and 8s. The 
railway charges are 6s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
a gain to the traveller of nearly one 
half. In the face of this evidence 
it is asserted that the expense of 
travelling has not diminished, and 
the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way company is held up for execra- 
tion, as a body who are “ unaware 
officially that there exist any poorer 
classes at all, or at least refuse to 
recognise them as belonging to the 
community,” as having established 
“a law which forbids any poor man 
from travelling.” Such sentiments 
produce their legitimate result in the 
shape of recommendations. A re- 
duction of fares, the author maintains, 
would considerably improve their 
affairs. Like the sick man, the rail- 
way company replies, “ We did reduce 
them ; we charged at one time 3s. 6d, 
but we got less money, our corporate 

urse grew thinner;” the rejoinder 
is, “ Reduce still more —take more 
pills.” “ I doubt very much if there 
would be any loss incurred by chang- 
ing the fares to 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d., 
and adding a third-class train at 1s.” 

One would naturally suppose, when 
people are conveyed cheaper, quicker, 
safer, and more comfortable than 
they were before, that this is an ad- 
vantage, and that the author of the 
change has conferred a benefit upon 
the community; but, by a strange 
perversion of reasoning, it is now 
deliberately contended, at least this 
is the impression intended to be made, 
that in reality he has inflicted an 
injury. This conclusion is arrived 
at by comparing existing circum- 
stances, not with what they were, 
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but with what they might be, if 
something had taken place which 
did not, and could not take place. 
If railways had cost half what they 
did, or if the nation confiscated the 
whole or any part of the profits of 
the railway proprietors, passengers 
might be carried much cheaper and 
in greater comfort than they now are; 
and, because this is not done, the 
benefit already gained is turned into 
an injury. Some private specula- 
tors, for their own profit, have given 
the nation a cheaper and better mode 
of communication than it had before ; 
and now because they will not sacrifice 
the profit, to gain which was their 
only object in setting the whole 
machinery in motion, because they 
will not sacrifice this to make travel- 
ling still cheaper and better, they 
are held up to odium. The public 
are told they are insulted and injured. 
They have got more than they agreed 
for, far more than they expected. 
Dazzled by the success already at- 
tained, their expectations outstrip all 
sober calculations, and acknowledge 
no limit but impossibility. They do 
not get what was never promised or 
expected, and therefore they are 
injured; and alchemists are not 
wanting to prepare the popular magic 
which turns hopes into claims, founds 
a debt upon a disappointed expecta- 
tion, and would willingly support 
the demand by the strong hand of 
power. 

We once heard an anecdote of a 
Quaker of the ancient city of N \ 
His wealth is incredible, and the 
liberality which dispenses it not less 
so. He received one day a letter 
from America, from a gentleman of 
whom he had never heard, requesting 
a loan of 1000/7. The writer stated 
that he also was a member of the 
Society of Friends, that he intended 
with this money to enter into a com- 
mercial speculation in which he was 
confident of success, and that, knowing 
Mr. ‘s great wealth, he had de- 
termined on applying tohim. Struck 
with the singularity of this extra- 
ordinary request, and no doubt in- 
fluenced by the ties of sect which 

revail so strongly in that society, 
Ir. allowed his liberality so far 
to prevail over his habits of business 
as to grant half the request, 
** The rest the winds dispersed in em ty 
air.” 
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He authorised the applicant to draw 
upon him for 500/. The draft was 
paid, and nothing more passed for 
three years. At the end of that time 
Mr. thought he would ask after 
his money. He wrote to America, 
reminding the other of the debt, 
hoped his speculation had been suc- 
cessful, and trusted that he would 
find it convenient to repay the 5001. 
The answer was worthy of the first 
request. The American acknow- 
ledged the loan, and said that his 
speculation had been perfectly suc- 
cessful, and that by this 500/. 4 had 
realised 15007. He then begged to 
remind Mr, that the loan he 
had applied for was 1000/., that he 
had only received 500/., and, con- 
sequently, had entered into the spec- 
ulation to only half the extent which 
he had proposed ; that Mr. ——’s 
conduct had, therefore, injured him 
to the amount of 1500/., that being 
the profit which Mr. —— had pre- 
vented him from making ; he must, 
therefore, consider Mr. his 
debtor for that sum, and requested 
him to remit the balance due as soon 
as convenient. 

We heard this anecdote from good 
authority long before the events oc- 
curred which have induced us to re- 
cord it; and we may add, for the 
comfort of those who think that such 
demands ought to be resisted, that 
Mr. —— recovered his 500/. after all. 

There are many people in this 
country reiterating with much in- 
dustry the ingenious argument of the 
“ smart” American. The public 
mind is abused and misled by the 
constant repetition of hollow reason- 
ings and inaccurate statements which, 
from being addressed to their igno- 
rance and to their private interests, 
become “confirmation strong as 
proofs from Holy Writ.” The mem- 
ber for Bath does not dispute that to 
provide third-class accommodation 
between London and Bath such as 
he demands would be a loss to the 
Great Western Railway Company ; 
still he “ has no hesitation in saying 
that parliament should compel them 
to accommodate the poor man.” Who 
is to pay the expense of providing this 
cheap accommodation ? The railway 
shareholder says he will not. Mr. 
Roebuck’s answer is decided, “ I am 
a member of parliament, and I will 
compel you.” 
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Let us examine this a little. 

Suppose the member for Bath 
wishes to go and see a constituent, or 
the constituent from Bath wishes to 
to see the member in London. Nei- 
ther of them like getting up at four 
in the morning, both think it would 
be a very nice arrangement if they 
could go comfortably about ten 
o'clock, and pay 12s. 6d. instead of 
20s., and be four hours on the road 
instead of nine and a half. Both 
forget that it is owing to the hope 
existing in the breasts of the Great 
Western Railway shareholders of 
making eight or ten per cent on their 
money, that they are not now obliged 
to travel by the coach, paying 25s. 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather without any shelter, even 
at their sides, except their own great- 
coats, and being fourteen hours on 
the road. In wishes and failure of 
memory, the member and his con- 
stituent are exceedingly well agreed. 
The voter goes home, the member 
goes to the House, and does his petit 
possible to induce the legislature to 
compel the railway company to carry 
him and his poor friends as com- 
fortably and quickly from London 
to Bath for 12s. 6d. as they do for 
20s., allowing the carriage to be still 
called a third-class carriage. The 
Great Western shareholder, however, 
remonstrates. He tells the House that 
though some of his fellow-proprietors 
may be rich, he is poor; that, after 
having saved some money, he invested 
half of it in Pennsylvanian bonds, and 
with the other half he took ten Great 
Western shares; that the dividend 
from the latter is five and a half per 
cent, or 55/. a-year, which is all he 
has to support him; that every penny 
saved in travelling by the poor man 
at Bath who had complained to the 
gentleman who had just spoken, and 
the other poor man that Mr. Wallace 
spoke of, must come out of his pocket, 
and he really cannot afford it. That 
those rascally Pennsylvanians have 
cheated him of one half his little in- 
come, and he trusts the honourable 
gentlemen will not deprive him of any 
part ofthe remainder. That if third- 
class carriages were to be covered 
over, and to run with the ordinary 
trains, the cheapest way of accom- 
plishing this would be to take the 
present second-class carriages and 
paint “ third-class” upon the doors. 
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That if the House meant to do all 
this, and he thought it would reduce 
his income to 45/. a-year, they ought 
to have told him so when the act 
was applied for, and then he would 
have been more careful, and kept his 
money in the bank, and not thrown 
it away upon a railway. That he is 
sure the rich Mr. Russell, who al- 
ways promised him 8 per cent, and 
who he believes would get it for him 
yet, if they would only let him alone, 
will never allow this. And at last 
the poor man, forgetting in his anger 
what is due to the dignity of the se- 
nate of England, and to the unde- 
niable personal honour of its mem- 
bers, roundly tells the House, that 
they have no right to do this ; that if 
they are determined to rob him of 
ten, or even five pounds a-year, ay, 
or even five pence, to put it into the 
pockets of Mr. Anybody, or his con- 
stituents either, he never will con- 
sent to it, and will always call it a 
shame and a robbery if they put him 
in prison for saying so; and, in a 
word, he will not do it. Suppose, 
however, that the good of the na- 
tion, and of the poor travellers from 
Bath, are of more consequence in the 
judgment of the House than any 
such arguments, and members pass 
a compulsory act, what should we 
call it? British justice, or Spartan 
rigour, or Pennsylvanian honesty ? 
In speaking of railway companies, 
people are apt to consider them as 
abstract existences, or rather as pub- 
lic departments, like the Treasury or 
Post - office, whose poverty or afflu- 
ence is of no consequence to any par- 
ticular individual ; whereas, in truth, 
they consist of living, breathing Eng- 
lishmen, with wives to support and 
children to clothe. When members 
cut down the navy estimates, and re- 
commend railway companies to run 
third-class carriages, they forget the 
difference. In one case, they are re- 
commending government to build 
two war-steamers instead of three ; 
in the other, they may be recom- 
mending some poor shareholder to 
extinguish the fire on his hearth, and 
send his children supperless to bed. 
A member has no hesitation in say- 
ing, railway companies ought to be 
made to carry the poor cheaply; but 
he would see the injustice of saying 
to his next-door neighbour, “ Oh! 
Russell, there is a poor man going on 
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the top of the coach to Bath ; he has 
very little money, and the night is 
cold and wet: you really ought to 
pay for an inside place for him.” 
And no one would blame Russell for 
replying, “ Roebuck, my dear fellow, 
I really cannot afford to take inside 
places for poor people whom I know 
nothing about: I always travel out- 
side myself; but if you are interested 
about this man, and wish to do a 
kind thing, why don’t you pay for 
his seat ?” 

The practical effect of running 
third-class carriages is easy to be un- 
derstood. It makes the railway 
shareholder pay the difference be- 
tween a second and third-class ticket 
to every traveller who on such terms 
will consent to go into the third- 
class carriage. ‘There is no conceiv- 
able reason why the railway share- 
holder should pay this money to the 
traveller any more than any other 
individual in the community. It was 
no part of the bargain when the 
railway was to be made; on the 
contrary, the concession to the share- 
holder of power to charge, if he 
pleased, first-class fares to every tra- 
veller, necessarily implied that he 
was under no legal or moral obliga- 
tion to do otherwise. 

The letter on Railway Legislation 
is of a very different character from 
that to which Mr. Warburton stands 
foster-father. Not having a seat in 
the House, we cannot hold it up as 
“ the members’ guide ;” but we con- 
fess that we are glad that some one 
has at last ventured to affirm, that 
honesty and fair dealing is a more 
suitable national policy than for us 
to call railway directors hard names, 
to pretend a dislike to confiscation, 
and yet to suggest no practicable 
measure except confiscation for the 
attainment of our desires. We have 
heard so much of late of the cant of 
humanity, and liberality, and all 
sorts of absurdity under the name of 
the good of the poor, that we turn 
with satisfaction to any author who 
in these days of marble-hearted 
“ sensiblerie” avows, that he takes 
for his rule the good old-fashioned 
maxims, that “ what is unjust cannot 
be expedient,” and that “what is 
worth having is worth paying for.” 

In the letter on Railway Legisla- 
tion, the author maintains that the 
whole operation of railways is based 
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upon a specific and solemn contract 
between the railway proprietors and 
the nation, through its constitutional 
organs the three estates of the realm. 
In consideration of being authorised 
to charge first-class fares if they 
pleased, the railway proprietors un- 
dertook to make their lines. He 
goes on to say,— 

«* How has the contract been fulfilled ? 

«« Private property has been purchased 
at far more than its real value. Passen- 
gers are carried at lower fares, at greater 
speed, in greater comfort, with greater 
certainty, with greater punctuality and 
greater safety, than ever was proposed or 
expected. The railway companies have 
fulfilled their part, not only to the letter, 
but to the spirit, and gone beyond both. 
What have they got by it? Care, anxiety, 
responsibility, unmeasured abuse. What 
profit have they made? On an average, 
they do not receive the legal interest of 
their money.” 

Under such circumstances, is it not 
monstrous that efforts should be 
made to rob them even of this; that 
they should be held up to public exe- 
cration as avaricious, unfeeling, dis- 
honest monopolists, grinding the 
poor, oppressing the rich, weighing 

own like an incubus the energies of 
the kingdom, an annoyance to the 
public, “ taxing the nation ad libitum 
for the mere purpose of private 
gain,” “ holding the community com- 
pletely at their mercy,” “ induced by 
no motive of action but their own 
selfishness, swayed by every gust of 
prejudice and passion, and too often 
as profoundly ignorant of their own 
oa interests as they are exclusively 
devoted to its advancement?” This 
outrageous abuse is not without its 
object ; nor are its effects neutralised 
by the usual phrases about due re- 
gard to the rights of property; and 
that railway companies have, of 
course, a right to make as much 
money as they can. He who or 
thinks so will not load them with 
contumely for doing so. The mud 
is thrown plentifully, in the hope 
that some of it will stick, and hide 
the scrap of gilding that is thrown 
with it; the dog is given a bad name, 
in the hope that the mob will hang 
him without any very exact inquiry 
into his sanity. If the public are 
once excited to a proper degree of 
indignation, and their selfishness 
thoroughly awakened, the mere co- 
lour of justice will suffice to quiet 
their conscience in the pursuit of the 
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public good, private property will 
not be “tenderly dealt with,” and 
corporate property will be seized and 
confiscated without a blush. 

We must now give an outline of 
the measures proposed in the letter 
on Railway Legislation, and we strong- 
ly recommend the letter itself to the 
notice of such of our readers as are 
interested in these matters. 

After sketching slightly the pro- 
gress of railways, the writer traces 
the great expense of construction of 
railways to the extensive prejudices 
which generally prevailed, and which, 
affecting the laws passed at that time, 
rendered them unnecessarily disad- 
vantageous to the railway companies. 
The interest of this extra expense be- 
ing paid out of the revenue of the 
company, a permanent charge has 
been fastened upon our internal 
communications from which we ne- 
ver can be relieved; and this holds 
good, whether we adhere to our own 
or resort to the continental system. 
He proposes, for the future, that an 
opposite course should be taken ; that 
every assistance which government 
can give should be afforded to new 
railways, in return for which he con- 
siders the company should consent to 
the introduction of very low fares; 
low fares on a cheap line being sup- 
oe to return as great a profit as 

igher fares on a dearer line. 

‘“* The first object is to develope to 
the utmost the power and spirit of the 
capitalist, and create numerous railways 
by cheapening the cost of construction. 
The second is to obtain cheap travelling 
by making that the price for which go- 
vernment shall sell its assistance.” 


With regard to existing railways, 
he sets out with a similar principle, 
viz. that the negotiation between the 
government and the companiesshould 

roceed on the consideration of what 
is the pecuniary value of the assist- 
ance which the government can now 
give them in working their lines, and 
that, in return for this assistance, the 
companies should make a correspond- 
ing reduction in their fares. Hesug- 
gests that railways may be exempted 
from general and parochial taxation, 
that “ half the maintenance of way” 
should be paid by the country, and 
that the borrowed capital of the com- 
panies should be raised on the secu- 
rity of the government. From an 
analysis of the expenditure of ,ten 
companies, he estimates these ad- 
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vantages as equal to nine per cent 
upon their gross receipts. Besides 

which, the railway company would 
then be entitled to be protected from 
a competing line. He thinks that, in 
return for this assistance, the railway 
companies would consent to run third- 
class carriages with every train at a 
maximum fare of three farthings per 
mile, and that thus cheap travelling 
would be obtained. He would leave 
undisturbed the present power, 
management, and responsibility of 
the board of directors. 

One very important suggestion is 
based upon the fact that ‘the traffic 
of the country, and consequently the 
revenue of the railways, is progres- 
sively increasing from year to year. 
He proposes, therefore, chat, when the 
dividend of any company exceeds 
seven per cent (which he calls the 
maximum dividend), periodical re- 
visions of the fares shall take place 
every five years, and such reduction 
made in them as shall reduce the 
dividend to seven per cent again. 

“ The result of the whole is contained 
in the stipulation, that all who choose it 
may travel by every passenger-train at 
the rate of three farthings per mile, and 
that periodical revisions of this rate shall 
take place so as to appropriate to its 
further reduction all profit in excess of 
seven per cent, 

“ The consequences of this stipulation 
will be more extensive than they, perhaps, 
appear at first sight. The third - class 
cafriage with every train necessarily re- 
guiates the second-class fare, and that, 
the first-class fare. The millions travel 
by the third-class, and economy there 
is the national benefit to the attainment 
of which all our efforts should be directed. 
The other fares will be adjusted on the 
most paying scale ; and as this profit is 
extracted from the rich, and, after fructi- 
fy:ng five years in the possession of the 
railway proprietors and stimulating him 
to new efforts, is ultimately devoted to a 
still further developement of the principle 
of cheap travelling, it serves to connect 
in indissoluble harmony the profit of the 
private speculator with that of the great 
mass of the community, or rather to 
amalgamate and identify them.” 

It appears, at first sight, that no 
company whose dividends amount to 
ten per cent would voluntarily ac- 
cept any proposal, the effect of which 
would be to reduce this dividend to 
seven per cent. But the writer con- 
tends, that wherever a costly railway 
can make ten per cent, a new and 
cheap line will sooner or later be 
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made in direct competition with it ; 
the cheap line would accept the go- 
vernment assistance, an] thus make 
a good profit from fares which would 
ruin the expensive line. 


“If railways, by the mere course of 
eveats, the improvements of legislation, 
and the progress of science, can be pro- 
duced more cheaply than they once could, 
the value of the old ones must be reduced 
in proportion, wherever they come into 
competition. Wherever a dear line can 
exist, a cheap line will flourish, and ruin 
its neighbour. Nothing can prevent the 
old lines from sinking under the pressure, 
unless with a wise foresight they antici- 
pate the evil day, and take shelter under 
the shield of government; unless they 
consent to pay the price of being con. 
stituted real monopolies, even if that 
price should be ‘ cheap travelling for the 
working-classes.’” 


The letter concludes as follows :— 


“ Unless some decided steps are now 
taken, there is no chance of any diminu- 
tion in the present rates of travelling. 
If railway 100/, shares rose to be worth 
6001. as has happened with canal-shares, 
we should have to pay threepence a mile. 
It cannot be a wise policy to perpetuate 
this. My object is to recommend the 
adoption of some progressing, self-ad- 
justing principle. W hether the maximum 
dividend shall be seven per cent, and the 
maximum third-class fare three farthings 
per mile, is not of so much consequence 
as the attainment of a maximum dividend, 
and periodical revision and reduction of 
fares. ‘This undoubtedly might be ac- 
complished by the nation buying up all 
the railways, and placing the whole 
management of them in the hands of a 
branch of the executive, as is done with 
regard to the Post-office. But I appre- 
hend that it is a sound rule of policy, 
that government should not undertake 
any business of this commercial nature, 
if 1t can be carried on through the agency 
of private individuals. The last resource 
should not be applied to until it is as- 
certained that no other scheme is prac- 
ticable. Next to doing nothing at all, 
delay is most to be deprecated, If the 
railw ay income, or any proportion of it, 
is to be confiscated for the national good, 
it ought to be confiscated while it is only 
three millions a-year. If it is to be pur- 
chased, the price should be fixed before 
it increases 1n value. In the last twelve 
months the value of railway shares has 
increased six or eight millions. Even 
the British nation cannot afford to indulge 
iu procrastination which costs them half 
a million monthly. In this instance 


* Procrastination is the thief of time,’ 


and of the national wealth also.” 
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LITTLE TRAVELS AND ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES, 


BY TITMARSH. 


FROM RICHMOND IN SURREY TO BRUSSELS IN BELGIUM, 


* * Taurrrep the Rose Cottage 


Hotel at Richmond, one of the com- 
fortablest, quietest, cheapest, neatest, 
little inns in England, and a thousand 
times preferable, in "~ opinion, to 
the Star and Garter, whither, if you 

o alone, a sneering waiter, with his 

air curled, frightens you off the 
premises ; and where, if you are bold 
enough to brave the sneering waiter, 
a have to pay ten shillings for a 

ottle of claret ; and whence, if you 
look out of the window, you gaze on a 
view which is so rich that it seems to 
knock you down with its splendour— 
a view that has its hair curled like 
the swaggering waiter: I say, I 
quitted the Rose Cottage Hotel with 
deep regret, believing that I should see 
nothing so pleasant as its gardens, 
and its So kcaaieie and its dear 
little bowling-green, elsewhere. But 


the time comes when people must go 
out of town, and so I got on the top 
of the omnibus, and the carpet-bag 
was put inside. 


If I were a great prince and rode 
outside of coaches (as I should if I 
were a great prince), I would, whe- 
ther I smoked or not, have a case of 
the best Havannahs in my pocket— 
not for my own smoking, but to 
give them to the snobs on the coach, 
who smoke the vilest cheroots. They 
poison the air with the odour of 
their filthy weeds. A man at all 
easy in his circumstances would spare 
himself much annoyance by taking 
the above simple precaution. 

A gentleman sitting behind me 
tapped me on the back and asked for 
a light. He was a footman, or ra- 
ther valet. He had no livery, but 
the three friends who accompanied 
him were tall men in pepper-and-salt 
undress jackets with a duke’s coronet 
on their buttons. 

After tapping me on the back, and 
when he had finished his cheroot, the 
gentleman produced another wind- 
instrument, which he called a “ kino- 
pium,” a sort of trumpet, on which 


he shewed a great inclination to play. 
He began puffing out of the “kino- 
ag ” a most abominable air, which 

e said was the “ Duke's March.” 
It was played by particular request 
of one of the pepper-and-salt gentry. 

The noise was so abominable that 
even the coachman objected (al- 
though my friend’s brother footmen 
were ravished with it), and said 
that it was not allowed to play 
toons on his bus. “Very well,” 
said the valet, “ we're only of the 
Duke of B "s establishment, 
THaT ’s ALL.” The coachman 
could not resist that appeal to his 
fashionable feelings. The valet was 
allowed to play his infernal kino- 
pium, and the poor fellow (the coach- 
man), who had lived in some private 
families, was quite anxious to conci- 
liate the footmen of the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s establishment, that’s all, 
and told several stories of his having 
been groom in Captain Hoskins’s 
family, nephew of Governor Hoskins, 
which stories the footmen received 
with great contempt. 

The footmen were like the rest of 
the fashionable world in this respect. 
I felt for my part that I respected 
them. They were in daily communi- 
cation with a duke! They were not 
the rose, but they had lived beside it. 
There is an odour in the English 
aristocracy which intoxicates ple- 
beians. am sure that any com- 
moner in England, though he would 
die rather than confess it, would have 
a respect for those great, big, hulking 
duke’s footmen. 

The day before, her grace the 
duchess had passed us alone in a 
chariot-and-four with two out-riders. 
What better mark of innate superi- 
ority could man want? Here was a 
slim lady who required four—six 
horses to herself, and four servants 
(kinopium was, no doubt, one of the 
number) to guard her. 

We were sixteen inside and out, 
and had consequently an eighth of a 
horse a-piece. 
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A duchess = 6, a commoner = }, 
that is to say, 

1 duchess = 48 commoners. 

If I were a duchess of the present 
day, I would say to the duke, my 
noble husband, “ My dearest grace, 
I think, when I travel alone in my 
chariot from Hammersmith to Lon- 
don, I will not care for the outriders. 
In these days, when there is so much 
poverty and so much disaffection in 
the country, we should not éclabousser 
the a with the sight of our 
preposterous prosperity.” 

But this is very likely only ple- 
beian envy, and I dare say, if I were 
a lovely duchess of the realm, I 
would ride in a coach-and-six, with 
a coronet on the top of my bonnet 
and a robe of velvet and ermine even 
in the dog-days. 

Alas! these are the dog-days. Many 
dogs are abroad—snarling dogs, bit- 
ing dogs, envious dogs, mad dogs ; 
beware of exciting the fury of such 
with your flaming red velvet and 
dazzling ermine. It makes ragged 
Lazarus doubly hungry to see Dives 
feasting in cloth of gold; and so if I 
were a beauteous duchess * * * 
Silence, vain man, can the queen 
herself make you a duchess? Be 
content, then, nor gibe at thy betters 
of “the Duke of B "s establish- 
ment—that’s all.” 


On board the Antwerpen, 
off every where. 

We have bidden adieu to Billings- 
gate, we have passed the Thames 
Tunnel ; it is one o'clock, and of course 
_ are thinking of being hungry. 

Vhat a merry place a steamer is on 
a calm sunny summer forenoon, and 
what an appetite every one seems to 
have! We are, Lassure you, no less 
than 170 noblemen and gentlemen to- 
gether pacing up and down under the 
awning, or lolling on the sofas in the 
cabin, and hardly have we passed 
Greenwich when the feeding begins. 
The company was at the brandy and 
soda-water in an instant (there is a 
sort of legend that the beverage is a 
preservative against sea-sickness), 
and I admired the penetration of 

entlemen who spstnil of the drink. 
in the first place, the steward will 
put so much brandy into the tumbler 
that it is fit to choke you; and, se- 
condly, the soda-water, being kept as 
near as possible to the boiler of the 
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engine, is of a fine wholesome heat 
when presented to the hot and thirsty 
traveller. Thus he is prevented 
from catching any sudden cold which 
might be dangerous to him. 

‘The forepart of the vessel iscrowded 
to the full as much as the genteeler 
quarter. There are four carriages, 
each with piles of imperials and aris- 
tocratic gimcracks of travel, under 
the senile of which those personages 
have to clamber who have a mind to 
look at the bowsprit, and perhaps to 
smoke a cigar at ease. The carriages 
overcome, you find yourself con- 
fronted by a huge penful of Durham 
oxen, lying on hay and surrounded 
by a barricade of oars. Fifteen of 
these horned monsters maintain an 
incessant mooing and bellowing. Be- 
yond the cows come a heap of cotton- 
bags, beyond the cotton-bags more 
carriages, more pyramids of travelling 
trunks, and valets and couriers bus- 
tling and swearing round about them. 
And already, and in various corners 
and niches, lying on coils of rope, 
black tar cloths, ragged cloaks, or 
hay, you see a score of those dubious 
fore-cabin passengers, who are never 
shaved, who always look unhappy, 
and appear getting ready to be _ 

At one, dinner begins in the after- 
cabin — boiled salmon, boiled beef, 
boiled mutton, boiled cabbage, boiled 
potatoes, and parboiled wine for any 
gentlemen who like it, and two roast 
ducks between seventy. After this, 
knobs of cheese are handed round 
on a plate and there isa talk of a 
tart somewhere at some end of the 
table. All this I saw peeping through 
a sort of meat-safe which ventilates 
the top of the cabin, and very happy 
and hot did the people seem below. 

“* How the deuce can people dine at 
such an hour?” say several genteel 
fellows who are watching the maneu- 
vres. “T can’t touch a morsel before 
seven.” 

But somehow at half-past three 
o'clock we had dropped a long way 
The air was de- 
lightfully fresh, the sky of a faultless 
cobalt, the river shining and flashing 
like quicksilver, and at this period 
steward runs against me bearing two 
great smoking dishes covered by 
two great glistening hemispheres of 
tin. “ Fellow,” says I, “ what's that ?” 

He lifted up the cover, it was 
ducks and green peas, by jingo! 
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“ What, haven't they done yet, the 
greedy creatures?” Iasked. “ Have 
the people been feeding for three 
hours ?” 

“ Law bless you, sir, it’s the second 
dinner. Make haste, or you won't 
get a place ;” at which words a gen- 
teel party, with whom I had been 
conversing, ee tumbled down 
the hatchway, and I find myself one 
of the second relay of seventy who 
are attacking the boiled salmon, 
boiled beef, boiled cabbage, &c. As 
for the ducks, I certainly had some 
peas, very fine yellow stiff peas, that 
ought to have been split before they 
were boiled; but, with regard to the 
ducks, I saw the animals gobbled up 
before my eyes by an old widow lady 
and her party just as I was shriekin 
to the cosanl to bring a knife a 
fork to carve them. The fellow (I 
mean the widow lady’s whiskered 
companion)! I saw bh eat peas 


with the very knife with which he 
had dissected the duck! 

After dinner (as I need not tell 
the keen observer of human nature 
who peruses this) the human mind, if 
the body be in a decent state, expands 
into galcty and benevolence, and the 


intellect longs to measure itself in 
friendly converse with the divers in- 
telligences around it. We ascend 
upon deck, and after eyeing each other 
for a brief space and with a friendly 
modest hesitation, we begin anon to 
converse about the weather and other 
worn me and delightful themes of 
inglish discourse. We confide toeach 
other our respective opinions of the 
ladies round about us. Look at that 
charming creature in a pink bonnet 
and a dress of the pattern of a Kil- 
marnock snuff-box; a stalwart Irish 
gentleman in a green coat and bushy 
red whiskers is whispering something 
very agreeable into her ear, as is the 
wont of gentlemen of his nation; for 
her dark eyes kindle, her red lips 
open and give an opportunity to a 
dozen beautiful pearly teeth to dis- 
play themselves, and glance bright] 
in the sun, while round the teet 
and the lips a number of lovely dim- 
ples make their appearance, and her 
whole countenance assumes a look of 
gpa health and happiness. See 
er companion in shot silk and a 
dove-coloured parasol; in what a 
graceful Watteau-like attitude she 
reclines. The tall courier who has 
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been bouncing about the deck in at- 
tendance upon these ladies (it is his 
first day of service, and he is eager to 
make a favourable impression on 
them and the lady’s-maids too) has 
just brought them from the carriage 
a small paper of sweet cakes (no- 
thing is prettier than to see a pretty 
woman eating sweet biscuits,) and a 
bottle that evidently contains Malm- 
sey madeira. How daintily they sip 
it; how happy they seem, how that 
lucky rogue of an Irishman prattles 
away! Yonder is a noble group in- 
deed; an English gentleman and his 
family. Children, mother, grand- 
mother, grown-up daughters, father, 
and domestics, twenty-two in all. 
They have a table to themselves on 
the deck, and the consumption of 
eatables among them is really endless. 
The nurses have been bustling to 
and fro and bringing first, slices of 
cake ; thendinner ; then tea with huge 
family jugs of milk; and the little 
people have been playing hide-and- 
seek round the deck, coquetting with 
the other children, and making friends 
of every soul on board. I love to 
see the kind eyes of women fondly 
watching them as they gambol about ; 
a female face, be it ever so plain, 
when occupied in regarding chitin, 
becomes celestial almost, and a man 
can hardly fail to be good and happy 
while he is looking on at such sights. 
“ Ah, sir!” says a great big man, 
whom you would not accuse of sen- 
timent, “I have a couple of those little 
things at home;” and he stops and 
heaves a great big sigh and swallows 
down a half tumbler of cold some- 
thing and water. We know what 
the honest fellow means well enough. 
He is saying to himself “ God bless 
my girls and their mother!” but, be- 
ing a Briton, is too manly to speak 
out in a more intelligible way. Per- 
haps it is as well for him to be quiet, 
and not chatter and gesticulate like 
those Frenchmen a few yards from 
him, who are chirping over a bottle 
of champagne. 

There is, as you may fancy, a 
number of such groups on the deck, 
and a pleasant occupation it is for a 
lonely man to watch them and 
build theories upon them, and ex- 
amine those two personages seated 
cheek by jowl. One is an Eng- 
lish youth, travelling for the first 
time, who has been hard at his 

MM 
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Guide-book during the whole jour- 
ney. He has a Manuel du Voy- 
ageur in his pocket; a very pretty, 
amusing little oblong work it is too, 
and might be very useful, if the fo- 
reign people in three languages, 
among whom you travel, would but 
give the answers set down in the 
book, or understand the questions 
you put to them out of it. The 
other honest gentleman in the fur 
cap, what can his occupation be? 
We know him at once for what he 
is. “Sir,” says he, insa fine Ger- 
man accent, “I am a brofessor of 
languages, and will gif you lessons in 
Danish, Swedish, English, Bortu- 
guese, Spanish and Bersian.” Thus 
occupied in meditations, the rapid 
hours and the rapid steamer pass 
quickly on. The sun is sinking, and, 
as he drops, the ingenious luminary 
sets the ‘Thames on tire : several wor- 
thy gentlemen, watch in hand, are 
eagerly examining the phenomena 
attending his disappearance,— rich 
clouds of purpleand gold,that form the 
curtains of his bed,—little barks that 
pass black across his disk, his disk 
every instant dropping nearer and 
nearer into the water. “ There he 
goes!” says one sagacious observer. 
“ No he doesn’t,” cries another. Now 
he is gone, and the steward is already 
threading the deck, asking the pass- 
engers, right and left, if they will 
take a little supper. What a grand 
object is a sunset, and what a wonder 
is an appetite at sea! Lo! the horned 
moon shines pale over Margate, and 
the red beacon is gleaming from dis- 
tant Ramsgate pier. 
* * * 

A great rush is speedily made for 
the mattrasses that lie in the boat at 
the ship’s side; and, as the night is 
delightfully calm, many fair ladies 
and worthy men determine to couch 
on deck for the night. The pro- 
ceedings of the former, especially if 
they be young and pretty, the philo- 
sopher watches with indescribable 
emotion and interest. What a num- 
ber of pretty coquetries do the ladies 
perform, and into what pretty atti- 
tudes do they take care to fall! All 
the little children have been gathered 
up by the nursery-maids, and are 
taken down to roost below. Balmy 
sleep seals the eyes of many tired 
wayfarers, as you see in the case 
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of the Russian nobleman asleep among 
the portmanteaus ; and Titmarsh, who 
has been walking the deck for some 
time with a great mattrass on his 
shoulders, knowing full well, that 
were he to relinquish it for an in- 
stant, some other person would seize 
on it; now stretches his bed upon the 
deck, wraps his cloak about his knees, 
draws his white cotton nightcap tight 
over his head and ears; and, as the 
smoke of his cigar rises calmly up- 
wards to the deep sky and the cheer- 
ful twinkling stars, he feels himself 
exquisitely happy, and thinks of 


thee, my Juliana! 
* * 


* * 


Why people, because they are ina 
steam-boat, should get up so deucedly 
early I cannot understand. Gentle- 
men have been walking over my legs 
ever since three o'clock this morning, 
and, no doubt, have been indulging in 
personalities (which I hate) regard- 
ing my appearance and manner of 
sleeping, lying, snoring. Let the wags 
laugh on; but a far pleasanter occu- 
pation is to sleep until breakfast- 
time, or near it. 

The tea, and ham, and eggs, 
which, with a beef-steak or two, and 
three or four rounds of toast, form 
the component parts of the above- 
named elegant meal, are taken in the 
river Scheldt. Little, neat, plump- 
looking churches and villages are 
rising here and there among tufts of 
trees and pastures that are wonder- 
fully green. To the right, as the 
Guide-book says, is Walcheren; and 
on the left Cadsand, memorable for 
the English expedition of 1809, when 
Lord Chatham, Sir Walter Manny, 
and Henry Earl of Derby, at the 
head of the English, gained a great 
victory over the Flemish mercenaries 
in the pay of Philippe of Valois. 
The dethopend shafts of the English 
archers did great execution. Flush- 
ing was taken, and Lord Chatham 
returned to England, where he dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the de- 
bates on the American war, which he 
called the brightest jewel of the 
British crown. You see, my love, 
that, though an artist by profession, 
my education has by no means been 
neglected ; and what, indeed, would 
be the pleasure of travel, unless 
these charming, historical recollections 
were brought to bear upon it ? 
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Antwerp. 
As many hundreds of thousands 
of English visit this city (I have 
met at least a hundred of them in 
this half-hour walking the streets, 
Guide-book in hand), and as the ubi- 
uitous Murray has already depicted 
the place, there is no need to enter into 
a long description of it, its neatness, its 
beauty, and its stiff antique splen- 
dour. The tall, pale houses have 
many of them crimped gables, that 
look like Queen Elizabeth’s ruffs. 
There are as many people in the 
streets as in London at three o’clock 
in the morning; the market-women 
wear bonnets of a flower-pot shape, 
and have shining brazen milk-pots, 
which are delightful to the eyes of a 
— Along the quays of the 
azy Scheldt are innumerable good- 
natured groups of beer - drinkers 
(small-beer is the most good-natured 
drink in the world); along the bar- 
riers outside of the town, and by the 
glistening canals, are more beer- 
shops and more beer-drinkers. ‘The 
city is defended by the queerest fat 
military. The chief traffic is between 
the hotels and the railroad. The 
hotels give wonderful good dinners, 
and especially at the Grand La- 
boureur may be mentioned a pe- 
culiar tart, which is the best of all 
tarts that ever a man ate since he 
was ten years old. A moonlight 
walk is delightful. At ten o'clock 
the whole city is quiet ; and so little 
changed does it seem to be, that you 
may walk back three hundred years 
into time, and fancy yourself a ma- 
jestical Spaniard, or an oppressed 
and patriotic Dutchman at your lei- 
sure. You enter the inn, and the 
old Quentin Durward courtyard, in 
which the old towers look down. 
There is a sound of singing—singing 
at midnight. Is it Don Sombrero, 
who is singing an Andalusian segui- 
dilla under the window of the Fle- 
mish burgomaster’s daughter? Ah, 
no! it is a fat Englishman in a 
zephyr coat; he is drinking cold 
gin-and-water in the moonlight, and 
warbling softly, 
‘* Nix my dolly, pals, fake away, 
N—ix my dolly, pals, fake a—a—way.” 
I wish the good people would 
knock off the top part of Antwerp 
Cathedral spive. Nothing can be 
more gracious and elegant than the 
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lines of the first two compartments ; 
but near the top there bulges out a 
little round, ugly, vulgar, Dutch 
monstrosity (for which the archi- 
tects have, no doubt, a name) which 
offends the eye cruelly. Take the 
Apollo, and set upon him a bob-wig 
and a little cocked hat; imagine 
God save the King ending with a 
jig; fancy a polonaise, or procession 
of slim, stately, elegant court beau- 
ties, headed by a buffoon dancing a 
hornpipe. Marshal Gérard should 
have discharged a bomb-shell at that 
abomination, and have given the 
noble steeple a chance to be finished 
in the grand style of the early fif- 
teenth century, in which it was be- 
gun. 

This style of criticism is base and 
mean, and quite contrary to the or- 
ders of the immortal Goethe, who 
was only for allowing the eye to re- 
cognise the beauties of a great work, 
but would have its defects passed 
over. It is an unhappy, luckless or- 
ganisation which will be perpetually 
fault-finding, and in the midst of a 
grand concert of music will persist 
only in hearing that unfortunate 
fiddle out of tune. 

Within—except where the rococo 
architects have introduced their or- 
naments (here is the fiddle out of 
tune again)—the cathedral is noble. 
A rich, tender sunshine is streaming 
in through the windows, and gilding 
the stately edifice with the purest 
light. The admirable stained glass 
windows are not too brilliant in their 
colours. The organ is playing a rich, 
solemn music ; some two hundred of 
people are listening to the service ; 
and there is scarce one of the women 
kneeling on her chair, enveloped in 
her full, majestic, black drapery, but 
is not a fine study for a painter. 
These large black mantles of heavy 
silk brought over the heads of the 
women, and covering their persons, 
fall into such fine folds of drapery, 
that they cannot help being pictu- 
resque and noble. See, kneeling by 
the side of two of those fine devout- 
looking figures, is a lady in a little 
twiddling Parisian hat and feather, 
in a little lace mantelet, in a tight 
gown and a bustle. She is almost as 
monstrous as yonder figure of the 
Virgin, in a hoop, and with a huge 
crown and a ball and a sceptre ; and 
a bambino dressed in a little hoop, 
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and in a little crown, round which 
are clustered flowers and pots of 
orange-trees, and before which many 
of the faithful are at prayer. Gentle 
clouds of incense come wafting 
through the vast edifice ; and in the 
lulls of the music you hear the faint 
chant of the priest, and the silver 
tinkle of the bell. 

Six Englishmen, with the Com- 
missionaires and the Murray’s guide- 
books in their hands, are looking at 
the “ Descent from the Cross.” Of 
this picture the Guide-book gives 
you orders how to judge. If it is the 
end of religious painting to express 
the religious sentiment, a hundred of 
inferior pictures must rank before 
Rubens. Who was ever piously af- 
fected by any picture of the master ? 
He can depict a livid thief writhing 
upon the cross, sometimes a blonde 
Magdalen weeping below it; but it 
is a Magdalen a very short time in- 
deed after her repentance ; her yel- 
low brocades and flaring satins are 
still those which she wore when she 
was of the world; her body has not 
yet lost the marks of the feasting 
and voluptuousness in which she 
used to indulge, according to the 
legend. Not one of the Rubens’ 
pictures, among all the scores that 
decorate ence and churches here, 
has the least tendency to purify, to 
touch the affections, or to awaken 
the feelings of religious respect and 
wonder. The “ Descent from the 
Cross” is vast, gloomy, and awful ; 
but the awe inspired by it is, as I 
take it, altogether material. He 
might have painted a picture of any 
criminal broken on the wheel, and 
the sensation inspired by it would 
have been sadiaiie similar. Nor in 
a religious picture do you want the 
savoir-faire of the master to be always 
protruding itself; it detracts from 
the feeling of reverence, just as the 
thumping of cushion and the spout- 
ing of tawdry oratory does from a 
sermon. Meek religion disappears, 
shouldered out of the desk by the 
pompous, stalwart, big-chested, fresh- 
coloured, bushy-whiskered pulpiteer. 
Rubens’ piety has always struck us 
as of this sort. Ifhe takes a pious 
subject, it is to shew you in what a 
fine way he, Peter Paul Rubens, can 
treat it. He never seems to doubt 
but that he is doing it a great honour. 
His “ Descent from the Cross,” and its 
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accompanying wings and cover, are a 
set of puns upon the word Christo- 
pher, of which the taste is more 
odious than that of the hooped- 
petticoated Virgin yonder, with her 
artificial flowers, and her rings and 
brooches. The people who made an 
offering of that hooped- petticoat did 
their best, at any rate; they knew no 
better. There is humility in that 
simple, quaint present; trustfulness 
and kind intention. Looking about 
at other altars, you see (much to the 
horror of our pious) all sorts of queer 
little emblems hanging up under lit- 
tle pyramids of penny candles that 
are sputtering and flaring there. 
Here you have a silver arm, or a lit- 
tle gold toe, or a wax leg, or a gilt 
eye, signifying and commemorating 
cures that have been performed by 
the supposed intercession of the saint 
over whose chapel they hang. Well, 
although they are abominable super- 
stitions, yet these queer little offer- 
ings seem to me to be a great deal 
more pious than Rubens’ big pic- 
tures; just as is the widow with her 
poor little mite compared to the 
swelling Pharisee who flings his 
purse of gold into the plate. 

A couple of days of Rubens and 
his church pictures makes one tho- 
roughly and entirely sick of him. 
His very genius and splendour palls 
upon one, even taking the pictures 
as worldly pictures. One grows 
weary of being perpetually feasted 
with this rich, coarse, steaming food. 
Considering them as church pictures, 
I don’t want to go to church to hear, 
however splendid, an organ play the 
“ British Grenadiers.” 


The Antwerpians have set up a 
clumsy bronze statue of their divinity 
in a square of the town; and those 
who have not enough of Rubens in 
the churches may study him, and 
indeed to much greater advantage, in 
a good, well-lighted museum. Here, 
there is one picture, a dying saint 
taking the communion, a large piece 
ten or eleven feet high, and painted 
in an incredibly short space of time, 
which is extremely curious indeed 
for the painter’s study. The picture 
is scarcely more than an immense 
magnificent sketch ; but it tells the 
secret of the artist's manner, which, 
in the midst of its dash and splen- 
dour, is curiously methodical. Where 
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the shadows are warm the lights are 
cold, and vice versd; and the picture 
has been so rapidly painted, that the 
tints lie raw by the side of one ano- 
ther, the artist not having taken the 
trouble to blend them. =~ 

There are two exquisite Vandykes 
coon Sir Joshua may say of 
them), and in which the very manage- 
ment of the grey tones which the pre- 
sident abuses forms the principal ex- 
cellence and charm. Why, after all, 
are we not to have our opinion ? 
Sir Joshua is not the Pope. The 
colour of one of those Vandyke’s is 
as fine as fine Paul Veronese, and the 
sentiment beautifully tender and 
graceful. 

I saw, too, an exhibition of the 
modern Belgian artists (1843), the 
remembrance of whose pictures after 
a month’s absence has almost en- 
tirely vanished. Wapper’s hand, as 
I thought, seemed to have grown 
old and feeble, Verboeckhoven’s 


cattle-pieces are almost as good as 
Paul Potter's, and Keyser has dwin- 
dled down into namby-pamby pretti- 
ness, pitiful to see in the gallant 
young painter who astonished the 


souvre artists ten years ago by a 
hand almost as dashing and ready as 
that of Rubens himself. There were 
besides many caricatures of the new 
German school, which are in them- 
selves caricatures of the masters be- 
fore Raphael. 


An instance of honesty may 
be mentioned here with applause. 
The writer lost a sadhtah teil con- 
taining a passport and a couple of 
modest ten-pound notes. The person 
who found the portfolio ingeniously 
put it into the box of the post-office, 
and it was faithfully restored to the 
owner; but somehow the two ten- 
— notes were absent. It was, 

owever, a great comfort to get the 
passport, and the pocket-book, which 
must be worth about ninepence. 


Brussels. 


It was night when we arrived 
by the railroad from Antwerp at 
Brussels; the route is very pretty 
and interesting, and the flat countries 
through which the road passes in the 
highest state of peaceful, smiling cul- 
tivation. The fields by the road-side 
are inclosed by hedges as in England, 


the harvest was in part down, and 
an English country gentleman who 
was of our party pronounced the crops 
to be as fine as any he had ever seen. 
Of this matter a Cockney cannot 
judge accurately, but any man can 
see with what extraordinary neatness 
and care all these little plots of 
ground are tilled, and admire the 
richness and brilliancy of the vege- 
tation. Outside of the moat of An- 
twerp, and at every village by which 
we passed, it was pleasant to see the 
happy congregations of well - clad 
people that basked in the evening 
sunshine, and soberly smoked their 

ipes and drank their Flemish beer. 

Jen who love this drink must, as I 
fancy, have something essentially 
peaceful in their composition, and 
must be more easily satisfied than 
folks on our side of the water. The 
excitement of Flemish beer is, indeed, 
not great. I have tried both the 
white beer and the brown; they are 
both of the kind which sibeatiane 
denominate “ swipes,” very sour and 
thin to the taste, but served, to be 
sure, in quaint Flemish jugs that 
do not seem to have changed their 
form since the days of Rubens, and 
must please the lovers of antiquarian 
knick-knacks. Numbers of com- 
fortable-looking women and children 
sat beside the head of the family 
upon the tavern-benches, and it was 
amusing to see one little fellow of 
eight years old smoking, with much 
gravity, his father’s cigar. How the 
worship of the sacred plant of tobacco 
has spread through all Europe! I 
am sure that the persons who cry 
out against the use of it are guilty of 
superstition and unreason, and that 
it would be a proper and easy task 
for scientific persons to write an en- 
comium upon the weed. In solitude 
it is the pleasantest companion pos- 
sible, and in company never de trop. 
To a student it suggests all sorts of 
agreeable thoughts, it refreshes the 
brain when weary, and every seden- 
tary cigar-smoker will tell you how 
much good ke has had from it, and 
how he has been able to return to his 
labour, after a quarter of an hour’s 
mild interval of the delightful leaf of 
Havannah. Drinking has gone from 
among us since smoking came in. 
It is a wicked error to say that 
smokers are drunkards ; drink they 
do, but of gentle diluents mostly, for 
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fierce stimulants of wine or strong 
liquors are abhorrent to the real 
lover of the Indian weed. Ah! my 
Juliana, join not in the vulgar cry 
that is raised against us. Cigars and 
cool drinks beget quiet conversations, 
good-humour, meditation; not hot 
blood such as mounts into the head 
of drinkers of apoplectic port or 
dangerous claret. Are we not more 
moral and reasonable than our fore- 
fathers? Indeed I think so some- 
what; and many improvements of 
social life and converse must date 
with the introduction of the pipe. 

We were a dozen tobacco-con- 
sumers in the wagon of the train 
that brought us from Antwerp ; nor 
did the women of the party (sensible 
women!) make a single objection 
to the fumigation. But enough of 
this ; only let me add, in conclusion, 
that an excellent Israelitish gentle- 
man, Mr. Hartog of Antwerp, sup- 
plies cigars for a penny a-piece, such 
as are not to be procured in London 
for four times the sum. 

Through smiling corn-fields, then, 
and by little woods from which rose 
here and there the quaint peaked 
towers ofsome old-fashioned chateaux, 
our train went smoking along at thirty 
miles an hour. We caught a glimpse 
of Mechlin steeple, at first dark 
against the sunset, and afterwards 
bright as we came to the other side 
of it, and admired long glistening 
canals or moats that surrounded the 
queer old town, and were lighted up 
in that wonderful way which the sun 
only understands, and not even Mr. 
Turner, with all his vermilion and 
gamboge, can put down on canvass. 
The verdure was every where as- 
tonishing, and we fancied we saw 
many golden Cuyps as we passed by 
these quiet pastures. 

Steam-engines and their accom- 
paniments, blazing forges, gaunt 
manufactories, with numberless win- 
dows and long black chimneys, of 
course take away from the romance 
of the place; but, as we whirled into 
Brussels, even these engines had a 
fine appearance. Three or four of 
the snorting, galloping monsters had 
just finished their journey, and there 
was a quantity of flaming ashes lying 
under the brazen bellies of each that 
looked properly lurid and demonia- 
cal. The men at the station came 
out with flaming torches — awful- 
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looking fellows, indeed! Presently 
the different baggage was handed out, 
and in the very worst vehicle I ever 
entered, and at the very slowest 
pace, we were borne to the Hotel de 
Suéde, from which house of enter- 
tainment this letter is written. 

We strolled into the town, but, 
though the night was excessively fine 
and it was not yet eleven o'clock, the 
streets of the little capital were de- 
serted, and the handsome blazing 
cafés round about the theatres con- 
tained no inmates. Ah, what a pretty 
sight is the Parisian Boulevard on a 
night like this! how many pleasant 
hours has one passed in watching the 
lights, and the oo and the stir, and 
the laughter of those happy, idle 
people! There was none of this 
gaiety here ; nor was there a person 
to be found, except a skulking com- 
missioner or two (whose real name in 
French‘is that of a fish that is eaten 
with fennel-sauce), and who offered 
to conduct us to certain curiosities in 
the town. What must we English 
not have done, that in every town 
in Europe we are to be fixed upon 
by scoundrels of this sort; and what 
a pretty reflection it is on our coun- 
try that such rascals find the means 
of living on us! 


Early the next morning we walked 
through a number of streets in the 
place, and saw certain sights. The 
Park is very pretty, and all the 
buildings round about it have an air 
of neatness — almost of stateliness. 
The houses are tall, the streets spa- 
cious, and the roads extremely clean. 
In the Park is a little theatre, a café 
somewhat ruinous, a little palace for 
the king of this little kingdom, 
some smart public buildings (with 
S. P. Q. B. emblazoned on them, at 
which pompous inscription one can- 
not help laughing), and other rows 
of houses somewhat resembling a 
little Rue de Rivoli. Whether from 
my own natural greatness and mag- 
nanimity, or from that handsome 
share of national conceit that every 
Englishman possesses, my impres- 
sions of this city are certainly any 
thing but respectful. It has an ab- 
surd kind of Lilliput look with it. 
There are soldiers, just as in Paris, 
better dressed, and doing a vast deal 
of drumming and bustle; and yet, 
somehow, far from being frightened 
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at them, I feel inclined to laugh in 
their faces. There are little minis- 
ters, who work at their little bureaux, 
and to read the journals, how fierce 
they are! A great thundering 
Times could hardly talk more big. 
One reads about the rascally minis- 
ters, the miserable opposition, the 
designs of tyrants, the eyes of Europe, 
&c. just as one would in real journals. 
The Moniteur of Ghent belabours the 
Independent of Brussels; the Inde- 
ontus falls foul of the Lynx; and 
really it is difficult not to suppose 
sometimes that these working people 
are in earnest. And yet how on 
were they sua si bona norint ! Think 
what a comfort it would be to belong 
to a little state like this ; not to abuse 
their privilege, but philosophically to 
use it. IfI were a Belgian, I would 
not care one single fig about politics. 
I would not read thundering leading 
articles. I would not have an opinion. 
What's the use of an opinion here ? 
Happy fellows! do not the French, 
the English, and the Prussians, spare 
them the trouble of thinking, and 
make all their opinions for them ? 
Think of living in a country free, 
easy, respectable, wealthy, and with 
the nuisance of talking politics re- 
moved from out of it. All this might 
the Belgians have, and a part do they 
enjoy, but not the best part; no, 
these people will be brawling and by 
the ears, and parties run as high here 
as at Stoke Pogis or little Pedlington. 
These sentiments were elicited by 
the reading of a paper at the café in 
the Park, where we sat under the 
trees for awhile and sipped our cool 
lemonade. Numbers of statues de- 
corate the place, the very worst I 
ever saw. ‘These Cupids must have 
been erected in the time of the Dutch 
dynasty, as I judge from the immense 
posterior developements. Indeed the 
arts of the country are very low. 
The statues here, and the lions be- 
fore the Prince of Orange's palace, 
would disgrace almost the Soone- 
head of a ship. 
Of course we paid our visit to this 
little lion of Brussels (the prince's 
palace, I mean). The architecture 
of the building is admirably simple 
and firm; and you remark about it, 
and all other works here, a high 
finish in doors, wood-works, paintings, 
&c. that one does not see in France, 
where the buildings are often rather 
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sketched than completed, and the 
artist seems to neglect the limbs, as 
it were, and extremities of his figures. 

The finish of this little place is ex- 

uisite. We went through some 
ozen of state-rooms, paddling along 
over the slippery floors of inlaid 
woods in great slippers, without which 
we must have come to the ground. 
How did his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange manage when he 
lived here, and her Imperial High- 
ness the Princess, and their excellen- 
cies the chamberlains, and the foot- 
men? They must have been on 
their tails many times a-day, that’s 
certain, and must have cut queer 
figures. . 

The ball-room is beautiful — all 
marble, and yet with a comfortable, 
cheerful look ; the other apartments 
are not less agreeable, and the people 
looked with intense satisfaction at 
some great lapis-lazuli tables, which 
the guide informed us were worth 
four millions, more or less ; adding, 
with a very knowing look, that 
they were un peu plus cher que Vor. 
This speech has a tremendous effect 
on visitors, and when we met some 
of our steam-boat companions in the 
Park or elsewhere—in so small a 
place as this one falls in with them a 
dozen times a-day—* Have you seen 
the tables?” was the general question. 
Prodigious tables are they, indeed! 
Fancy a table, my dear—a table four 
feet wide —a table with legs. Ye 
Heavens! the mind can hardly pic- 
ture to itself any thing so beautiful 
and so tremendous ! 

There are some good pictures in 
the palace, too, but not so extraor- 
dinarily good as the guide-books and 
the guide would have us to think. The 
latter, like most men of his class, is 
an ignoramus, who shewed us an 
Andrea del Sarto (copy or original), 
and called it a Correggio, and made 
other blunders of a like nature. As 
is the case in England, you are hur- 
ried through the rooms without being 
allowed time to look at the pictures, 
and, consequently, to pronounce a 
satisfactory judgment on them. 

In the museum more time was 
granted me, and I spent some hours 
with pleasure there. It is an absurd 
little gallery, absurdly imitating the 
Louvre, with just such compartments 
and pillars as you see in the noble 
Paris gallery ; only here the pillars 
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and capitals are stucco and white in 
place of marble and gold, and plaster 
of Paris busts of great Belgians are 
placed between the pillars. An artist 
of the country has made a portrait 
containing them, and you will be 
ashamed of your ignorance when you 
hear many oftheir names. Old Tilly 
of Magdeburg figures in one corner ; 
Rubens, the endless Rubens, stands 
in the midst. What a noble coun- 
tenance it is, and what a manly, 
swaggering consciousness of power ! 

The picture to see here is a por- 
trait, by the great Peter Paul, of one 
of the governesses of the Netherlands. 
It is just the finest portrait that ever 
was seen. Only a half-length, but 
such a majesty, such a force, such a 
splendour, such a simplicity about 
it! The woman is in a stiff, black 
dress, with a ruff and a few pearls, a 
yellow curtain is behind her—the 
simplest arrangement that can be 
conceived; but this great man knew 
how to rise to his occasion; and no 
better proof can be shewn of what a 
fine gentleman he was than this his 
homage to the vice-queen. A com- 
mon bungler would have painted her 
in her best clothes, with crown and 
sceptre, just as our queen has been 
painted by — but comparisons are 
odious. Here stands this majestic 
woman in her every-day working- 
dress of black satin, looking your hat 
off, as it were. Another portrait of 
the same personage hangs elsewhere 
in the gallery, and it is curious to 
observe the difference between the 
two, and see how a man of genius 

aints a portrait, and how a common 
imner executes it. 

Many more pictures are there here 
by Rubens, or rather from Rubens’ 
manufactory, — odious and vulgar 
most of them are; fat Magdalens, 
coarse Saints, vulgar Virgins, with 
the scene-painter’s tricks far too evi- 
dent upon the canvass. By the side 
of one of the most astonishing colour- 
pieces in the world, the “ Worship- 
ping of the Magi,” is a famous picture 
of Paul Veronese that cannot be too 
much admired. As Rubens sought in 
the first picture to dazzle and astonish 
by gorgeous variety, Paul in his 
seems to wish to get his effect by 
simplicity, and has produced the most 
noble harmony that can be conceived. 
Many more works are there that 
merit notice,—a singularly clever, 
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brilliant, and odious Jordeans, for 
example; some curious costume- 
pieces ; one or two works by the Bel- 
gian Raphael, who was a very Bel- 
gian Raphael, indeed; and a long 
gallery of pictures of the very oldest 
school, that, doubtless, afford much 
pleasure to the amateurs of ancient 
art. I confess that I am inclined to 
believe in very little that existed 
before the time of Raphael. There 
is, for instance, the Prince of Orange’s 
icture by Perrugino, very pretty, 
indeed, up to a certain point, but all 
the heads are repeated, all the draw- 
ing is bad and affected ; and this very 
badness and affectation is what the 
so-called Catholic school is always 
anxious to imitate. Nothing can be 
more juvenile or paltry than the 
works of the native Belgians here 
exhibited. Tin crowns are suspended 
over many of them, shewing that the 
pictures are prize compositions, and 
pretty things, indeed, they are! Have 
you ever read an Oxford prize- poem ? 
Well, these pictures are worse even 
than the Oxford poems—an awful 
assertion to make. 

In the matter of eating, dear sir, 
which is the next subject of the fine 
arts, a subject that, after many hours’ 
walking, attracts a gentleman very 
much, let me attempt to recall the 
transactions of this very day at the 
table-Thote. 1, green pea-soup; 
2, boiled salmon; 3, muscles; 4, 
crimped skate ; 5, roast meat ; 6, pat- 
ties; 7, melon; 8, carp, stewed with 
mushrooms and onions; 9, roast 
turkey; 10, cauliflower and butter ; 
te fillets of venison piqués, with 
assa-foetida sauce; 12, stewed calf’s- 
ear; 13, roast veal; 14, roast lamb ; 
15, stewed cherries; 16, rice pud- 
ding ; 17, Gruyére cheese, and about 
twenty-four cakes of different kinds. 
Except 5, 13, and 14, I give you my 
word I ate of all written down here, 
with three rolls of bread, and a score 
of potatoes. Whatisthe meaning of 
it? How is the stomach of man 
brought to desire and to receive all 
this quantity? Do not gastronomists 
complain of heaviness in London 
after eating a couple of mutton- 
chops? Do not respectable gentle- 
men fall asleep in their arm-chairs ? 
Are they fit for mental labour? Far 
from it. But look at the difference 
here; after dinner here one is as 
light as a gossamer. One walks with 
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pleasure, reads with pleasure, writes 
with pleasure—nay, there is the sup- 
per-bell going at ten o'clock, and 
plenty of eaters, too. Let lord- 
mayors and aldermen look to it, this 
fact of the extraordinary increase of 
appetite in Belgium, and, instead of 
steaming to Blackwall, come a little 
farther to Antwerp. 

Of ancient architectures in the 
oe there is a fine old Port de 

Talle, which has a tall, gloomy, bas- 
tille look ; a most magnificent town- 
hall, that has been sketched a thou- 
sand of times, and, opposite it, a 
building that I think would be the 
very model for a Conservative club- 
house in London. Oh! howcharming 
it would be to be a great painter, 
and give the character of the build- 
ing, and the numberless groups round 
about it. The booths lighted up by 
the sun, the market-women in their 
= of brilliant hue, each group 
having a character, and telling its 
little story, the troops of men lolling 
in all sorts of admirable attitudes of 
ease round the great lamp. Half-a- 
dozen light blue dragoons are loung- 
ing about, and peeping over the artist 
as the drawing is made, and the sky 
is more bright and blue than one 
sees it in an hundred years in Lon- 
don. 

The priests of the country are a 
remarkably well-fed and respectable 
race, without that scowling, hang- 
dog look which one has remarked 
among reverend gentlemen in the 
neighbouring country of France. 
Their reverences wear buckles to 
their shoes, light blue neckcloths, 
and huge three-cornered hats in good 
condition. ‘To-day, strolling by the 
cathedral, I te the tinkling of a 
bell in the street, and beheld certain 
persons, male and female, suddenly 
paw down on their knees before a 
ittle procession that was passing. 
Two men in black held a tawdr 
red canopy, a priest walked beneath 
it holding the sacrament covered with 
a cloth, and before him marched a 
couple of little altar-boys in short 
white surplices, such as you see in 
Rubens, and holding lacquered-lamps. 
A small train of street-boys followed 
the procession, cap in hand, and the 
a finally entered a hospital 
for old women, near the church, the 
canopy and the lamp-bearers remain- 
ing without. 
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It was a touching scene, and, as I 
stayed to watch it, I could not but 
think of the poor old soul who was 
dying within, listening to the last 
words of prayer, led by the hand of 
the priest to the brink of the black, 
fathomless grave. How bright the 
sun was shining without all the time, 
and how happy and careless every 
thing around us looked! 


The Duke d’Arenberg has a pic- 
ture-gallery worthy of his princely 
house. It does not contain great 
pieces, but tit-bits of pictures, such 
as suit an aristocratic epicure. For 
such persons a great huge canvass is 
too much, it is tke sitting down alone 
to a roasted ox; and they do wisely, 
I think, to patronise small, high- 
flavoured, delicate morceaux, such as 
the duke has here. 

Among them may be mentioned, 
with special praise, a magnificent 
small Rembrandt, a Paul Potter of 
exceeding minuteness and beauty, an 
Ostade, which reminds one of Wil- 
kie’s early performances, and a Du- 
sart quite as good as Ostade. There 
is a Bergham, much more un- 
affected than that artist’s works ge- 
nerally are; and, what is more, pre- 
cious in the eyes of many ladies as an 
object of art, there is, in one of the 
grand saloons, some needlework done 
by the duke’s own grandmother, 
which is looked at with awe by those 
admitted to see the palace. 

The chief curiosity, if not the 
chief ornament of a very elegant 
library, filled with vases and bronzes, 
is a marble head, supposed to be 
the original head of the Laocoon. 
It is, unquestionably, a finer head 
than that which at present figures 
upon the shoulders of the famous 
statue. The expression of woe is 
more manly and intense; in the 
group, as we know it, the head 
of the principal figure has always 
seemed to me to be a grimace of grief, 
as are the two accompanying young 
gentlemen, with their pretty atti- 
tudes, and their little, silly, open- 
mouthed despondency. It has always 
had upon me the effect of a trick, 
that statue, and not ofa piece of true 
art. It would look well in the vista 
of a garden; it is not august enough 
for a temple, with all its jerks, and 
twirls, and polite convulsions. But 
who knows what susceptibilities such 
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a confession may offend? Let us 
say no more about the Laocoon, nor 
its head, nor its tail. The duke was 
offered its weight in gold, they say, 
for this head, and refused. It would 
be a shame to speak ill of such a 
treasure, but I have my opinion of 
the man who made the offer. 

In the matter of sculpture almost 
all the Brussels dente are de- 
corated with the most laborious 
wooden pulpits, which may be worth 
their weight in gold, too, for what I 
know, including his reverence preach- 
ing inside. At St. Gudule the 
preacher mounts into no less a place 
than the garden of Eden, being sup- 
ported by Adam and Eve, by Sin 
and Death, and numberless other 
animals ; he walks up to his desk by 
a rustic railing of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, with wooden peacocks, 
parroquets, monkeys biting apples, 
and many more of the birds and 
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beasts of the field. In another church 
the clergyman speaks from out a 
hermitage ; in a third from a carved 
palm-tree, which supports a set of 
oak clouds that form the canopy of 
the pulpit, and are, indeed, not much 
heavier in appearance than so many 
huge sponges. <A priest, however 
tall or stout, must be lost in the 
midst of all these queer gimcracks ; 
in order to be consistent, they ought 
to dress him up, too, in some odd 
fantastical suit. I can fancy the curé 
of Meudon preaching out of such a 
place, or the Rev. Sydney Smith, or 
that famous clergyman of the time 
of the League, who brought all Paris 
to laugh and listen to him. 


But let us not be too supercilious 
and ready to sneer. It is only bad 
taste. It may have been very true 
devotion which erected these strange 
edifices. 





ON EMOTIONAL CULTURE. 


Any one who chooses to think what 
effect civilisation, particularly as con- 
sisting in the congregating of men 
into large towns, must have had in 
modifying the circumstances in the 
midst of which human beings grow 
up, will be struck with this fact, that 
the present constitution of society 
renders it impossible for a man, ex- 
cept by a sort of violent effort, a vo- 
luntary resolution as it were, to make 
a practice of now and then going out 
of his own sphere, and throwing him- 
self in the way of other kinds of 
experiences than those which would 
occur spontaneously, to give himself 
a complete education,—meaning by 
education not a training suitable for 
this or that trade or profession, but a 
perfect self-tillage, a working of 
one’s self up into the capacity of the 
greatest possible variety of feelings 
and pleasures, a developement of one’s 

own nature in every possible direc- 
tion, and to the utmost attainable 
limits. No single situation can be 
named or imagined containing within 
itself all the opportunities for such a 
perfect education. The experiences 
of the most splendidly situated indi- 
vidual are limited and insufficient ; 


and, if it is his wish to attain to any 
thing like universality of feeling, he 
must make a point of occasionally 
quitting his own proper walk of life, 
for the purpose of diversifying its 
experiences as well as he can with 
those of other walks. Now, although 
for all common intents and purposes 
it may just be as well that people in 
general should put up with conceiv- 
ing education as being a mere prepa- 
ratory training for a particular art 
or profession, including whatever ex- 
tent of general cultivation may be 
compatible therewith, it is at least 
desirable that the few who give the 
age its tone—thinkers, literary men, 
and solitary enthusiasts—should re- 
solutely keep in view that other and 

rander idea of education which we 
ee been describing, and, almost 
sinking the duty of doing immediate 
good in that of enlarging and en- 
nobling their own nature, should 
gaze abroad, Goethe-like, upon all 
the objects of vision, and all the phe- 
nomena of life, as upon a universe 
from which their own souls were to 
derive strength, sustenance, and plea- 
sure, no less freely than if it had 
been expressly equipped and beauti- 
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fied for that single end. It ought to 
be the object of him who chooses to 
be described as a thinker, to contract 
as far as possible a personal acquaint- 
ance with all the varieties of sensa- 
tion and emotion of which the human 
mind is susceptible; and though it 
would be ridiculous to put the matter 
in the shape of a grave advice to 
literary men to go in actual quest of 
sensations and emotions as tourists 
do, yet, if it is true that the inevita- 
ble effect of civilisation has been to 
limit the range of one’s sensations 
and emotions, to make one’s ex- 
perienced feelings fewer or weaker, 
—to remove, in fact, the possibilit 

of one’s ever becoming familiar wit 

certain kinds of feeling of which 
there are traditional accounts, there 
is at least no doubt that the knowing 
of this fact would set men a scheming 
with the view of compensating arti- 
ficially, each for the defects of his 
own position. That the fact is as we 
have stated it to be a moment’s re- 
flection will shew. Perhaps the best 
way of illustrating it is for each man 
to take himself as an instance, com- 
paring the number of kinds of emo- 
tion he is himself experimentally ac- 
quainted with, with the number 
which, if he is to believe testimony 
and tradition, represents those known 
to be incident to human nature. 
Whoever does so will find that the 
varieties of sensation which the course 
of his own life has afforded him op- 
portunities of experiencing himself, 
bear but a small proportion to those 
the existence of which he knows only 
by hearsay ; that thousands of feel- 
ings are registered as existing which 
the constitution of modern society in 
general, and his own position and 
manner of life in particular, have 
kept him ignorant of; and that of 
these unknown, and perhaps non- 
extant, feelings, many, judging from 
the descriptions of them given by 
competent persons, or from observa- 
tion of their effects, or from ex- 
perience of feelings supposed to be 
analogous, are of a noble, useful, and 
pleasurable kind,— feelings, the igno- 
rance of which is a positive calamit 

to himself, the obsoleteness of whic 

would be a positive calamity to the 
age. We may mention one or two 
instances out of a thousand of partial 
or extinct feelings, leaving every one 
to say for himself, whether in the 
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cases we mention the being ignorant 
of the one, or the entire extinction of 
the other, is to be accounted a mis- 
fortune or a blessing. A large part, 
for instance, of the ordinary human 
beings of the present day are igno- 
rant of the sensations which attend 
the practice of smoking. Whether 
this ignorance be bliss, or the con- 
trary, it is at least sufficient to con- 
stitute a ground of mental and moral, 
as well as of physical, difference be- 
tween one class of human beings and 
another. Apart altogether from the 
fact of their having an appetite less, 
it is something that the non-smoking 
part of the community are ignorant 
of the peculiar sensations which ac- 
company the act of smoking, know 
nothing of the contemplative lassi- 
tude said to be induced by long- 
continued inhalations, nor of the pur- 
suing of the phantasmagories and 
wild German mai that flit and 
revel, we are told, in the up-curling 
fumes of the shag. The instance of 
smoking suggests to us that of opium- 
eating. Though druggists assure us 
that the practice of opium-eating is in- 
creasing fast in this country, and ap- 
parently in some unassignable propor- 
tion to the decrease of drinking, still 
the sensations which attend the prac- 
tice of opium-eating — sensations, by 
all accounts, the most quaint and 
horrific that are known—are con- 
fined to an exceedingly small class, 
the objects of general commiseration. 
So umque is this condemned class of 
sensations, that real or fictitious con- 
fessions of opium-eaters who record, 
or pretend to record, in words the 
harrowing and hellish tale of their 
own frenzies under opium, are most 
interesting and popular writings, and 
that because of the quantity of ori- 
ginal and surprising emotion which 
they develope, and make their read- 
ers aware of. As another class of 
important sensations only partially 
known, we may instance those at- 
tending the witnessing of theatrical 
representations, — a in of sensa- 
tions from which a considerable part 
of the population are debarred, either 
by religious scruples or by want of 
opportunity. And another instance, 
as good as any, is the readily occur- 
ring one of the inhabitant of an in- 
land district who, taught only by Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Sky, has yet to have 
his mind revolutionised, and his ele- 
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mentary education completed, by the 
strange sight of the Sea; has yet to 
stand on the beach, and tracking with 
his eye the ocean billows from the ho- 
rizon line, till where they break into 
spray, and hiss up among the shingle 
at his feet, to rise, as he gazes to new 
ideas of power, vastness, and glory, 
then first compassing the text, “ Hi- 
therto shalt thou come, and no far- 
ther; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” How many feel- 
ings, again, of an interesting kind, 
and of unquestionable effect in the 
formation of character, are the inha- 
bitants of this country shut out, or 
rather shut in, from, by their insular 
position; all those feelings, for in- 
stance, so common, even lately, 
among the inhabitants of Continental 
countries, originating in the sense, 
that their country was liable to be 
turned into a battle-field at any time, 
and their corn-fields to be laid waste 
by the marchings and counter- 
marchings of troops. Having fallen 
upon the mention of war, we need 
not go far for an instance of an ez- 
tinct class of feelings. With the 
ceasing of feudal and domestic wars 
in this country there went away a 
large section of very influential feel- 
ing; and nowadays our sources of 
character are made fewer by the ab- 
sence of that strong recognition of the 
danger of a violent death by the 
hands of men, which, we have evidence 
in the moats, and portcullises, and 
loopholes of old castles, was a real 
feeling with our ancestors; and one 
which, though habitual, was not less 
intense and influential than in the pre- 
sent day, isthe terror of being killed, 
which a man of weak nerves feels in 
walking home from supper in a blus- 
tering, stormy night, when tiles, torn 
off by the wind from the roofs of 
houses, are falling near him on the 
pavement. In like manner the going 
out of highway-robbery took away a 
class of feelings once very common 
and by no means weak. 

It appears, then, that many varie- 
ties of sensation which we know to 
have existed in former ages of the 
world are now extinct or nearly so, and 
that because the causes which excited 
them have ceased to exist ; that there 
are many varieties of sensation of 
which our own ancestors have left 
us traditional and even monumental 
evidence, but which the progress of 
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society has antiquated; that there 
are many varieties of sensation ac- 
tually constituting part of the ex- 
istence of our contemporaries of 
mankind which the geographical po- 
sition of the country wate in makes 
it impossible for us to share; that 
there are thousands of feelings form- 
ing, ennobling, tearing, wearing 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen 
which our position in society not only 
shuts us out from sympathy with, 
but denies us also the pain or privi- 
lege of ever being aware of ; and that 
there are worlds of soul-enriching 
emotion at our very doors which a 
happy accident, or, what is better, a 
Goethe-like zeal in purveying ma- 
terial for our own genius, would dis- 
cover, and open up for us to gambol 
in. 

This brings us back to the point 
from which we have been wandering 
for the sake of an extended illustra- 
tion. The literary man, he who 
affects the name of a thinker, the 
enthusiast in the care and cultivation 
of his own soul, is bound to avail 
himself of every region of legitimate 
emotion to which he can find access, 
and to accept of every hint of a way 
of adding to his experience a new 
class of sensations. To be sure it 
may be said that this system of sub- 
ordinating all things to the use of 
self, this passion for enlarging and 
improving one’s own nature, is both 
“a in itself and incompatible with 
the true end of man’s being, which is 
the filling of a place in society and 
the filling it well; but besides that 
there is no proof that even the pure 
ideal form (never yet realised) of the 
high epicureanism we have been 
describing, is incompatible with phi- 
lanthropy, we insist that the maxim 
we have been laying down is not 
less applicable in the case of those 
who, being practical philanthropists, 
cultivate their souls principally as 
instruments, than it is in the case of 
those who, being pure epicureans, 
cultivate their souls absolutely for 
themselves ; for it will be found that 
it is the men of the greatest ar 
of sensation, of the nearest approac 
to universality of feeling who have 
struck out the highest walks in phi- 
lanthropy, and that, on the other 
hand, the men who have scouted at 
all general education and argued for 
boring away at the business on hand, 
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have always been subordinates even 
in the art of being instruments. Let 
each man, however, choose for him- 
self. That writer whose aspirations 
are after universality of feeling, we 
call a literary man in the highest 
sense. Whoever aims at this great 
distinction should have no antipathies, 
should avoid nothing, despise nothing. 
The literary man must go out into 
all regions of human feeling, must 
lay all assemblages, all cliques, all 
sights, all sources of character, under 
contribution. He must drink at all 
wells. He must go down into the 
secret places where strange and con- 
demned emotion lurks and become 
acquainted with what is felt there. 
He must throw himself into the 
maddest vortices of city society, and 
become acquainted with what is felt 
there. He must walk out into the 
wilderness, where Nature, having 
him all to herself, may play her own 
music on his soul, and become ac- 
uainted with what is felt there. 

ll the rays of feeling that can stream 
in through his senses from the in- 
numerable surrounding surfaces of 
things, counting from the sensation 
from a bank of blue violets up to 
that which accompanies the imagina- 
tion into which a poetical mind casts 
all astronomy when it fancies the 
earth as a ball of glass, from the 
centre of which a man looking up- 
ward would see the stars of one 
heaven, downward, those of another ; 
all the feelings which originate in 
contact or collision with other think- 
ing beings, whether individually or 
in masses; all the feelings that are 
evolved by the tossings of the mind 
within itself—all must be to him 
known and familiar things. His 
spugeinse must seize hold of the 
the personal and the small, as well as 
of the general and the great. He 
must vibrate equally to the tale of 
individual sorrow, as to the story of 
national wrongs ; to the shrill street- 
music of a squalid mother and her 
hungry little ones, as to the cannon 
of a citadel thundering victory or 
revolution. His knowledge, stretch- 
ing from horror to ecstasy, must 
enter Tartarus on this side, Elysium 
on that. 

As we have in effect said, the only 
condition that can come in to limit 
the maxim we have been laying 
down in its absolute form, and to act 
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as a check upon those who are for 
putting it in literal execution, is that 
of the legitimacy of the premeditated 
sensations. Premeditated, of course, 
bears here a sense rather different 
from that which it usually bears. 
The immediate premeditation of a 
feeling would destroy the mental 
conditions requisite to its rising. To 
go in quest of a feeling, to subject 
one’s self to the circumstances that 
excite a feeling with the determina- 
tion existing at that moment to ob- 
tain the feeling, would be to obtain 
not the feeling wanted, but a different 
one. To premeditate a feeling in 
this sense would be to prevent it—to 
vitiate it. In this paper, therefore, 
such phrases as premeditating a feel- 
ing, going in quest of a feeling, mean 
the exercising of the volition at the 
smallest distance sufficient to preserve 
the genuineness of the feeling; in 
other words, the putting forth of the 
power which the will has in deter- 
mining the habits. The legitimacy 
of the premeditated feelings is the 
limitation of the maxim we have been 
laying down. Aha! a huge limitation 
this —a limitation with a vengeance ! 
will be the exclamation of a thousand 
tongues. Pray could you not save the 
necessity of making the exception by 
just blotting out the rule? Why, if 
you first prescribe in sweeping terms 
the availing one’s self ofall regions of 
emotion, the accepting of every hint 
of a way of adding to one’s experience 
a new class of sensations, the aspiring 
after universality of feeling, the 
having no antipathies, the laying of 
all sources of character under contri- 
bution, the drinking at all wells, and 
then after that come in with the 
timid, sneaking, fatal exception of 
legitimacy ; what is this but just 
demolishing your house of cards, 
smashing the glass bubble you have 
been busy blowing, reducing your 
elaborate maxim to the ordinary 
practice of all the well - behaved 
people in the world, robbing it of all 
novelty, point, and utility? Ifyou 
first make out a catalogue of all pos- 
sible human sensations, and then go 
over it for the purpose of placing an 
asterisk before all the legitimate ones, 
we shrewdly suspect you will find 
their number small in proportion. 
What is the use, then, of spending 
your strength in urging a person to 
cultivate all sorts of feeling, to put 
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himself in the way of all sorts of 
sensations, when, just as he is full of 
fire and enthusiasm for going away 
and commencing the tempting career 
with the imagination of which you 
have been buoying him up, you are 
to clap an arresting hand upon his 
shoulder, and tell the dumfoundered 
individual to stop till you have gone 
over the catalogue of sensations with 
him, and marked the legitimate ones 
with an asterisk ? Come,stand to your 
text. Litera scripta maneat. None of 
your ertoaain. Do not try the 
trick of first stating the general propo- 
sition you are anxious about, strongly, 
and then the exception you are not 
anxious about, weakly, thus at once 
effecting your purpose, and avoiding 
giving offence. We are for no dis- 
tinctions between the esoteric and the 
exoteric. Be open and above-board. 
Face this consideration of legitimacy. 
Prove the utility of your maxim to 
be consistent with the necessity of 
your limitation. 

To all which we reply, “ Favete 
linguis.” We have yet, to define legi- 
timacy, to say in what it consists. 
You are forgetting that your criterion 
of legitimacy, or that which you 
adopt as being the general one, may 
be one not to be applied here, and it 
is this that makes you break out in 
such away. Now, in the very thres- 
hold of our search for the true cri- 
terion of legitimacy in the case of 
feelings, we are met by two criteria, 
both of which we reject on the spot. 
These are, Ist, the criterion of theo- 
logical accuracy ; 2d, the criterion of 
pleasantness. 

Ist, Of the criterion of theological 
accuracy. The subjecting of human 
emotion to the condition of its always 
admitting of theological accuracy in 
the expression, would be robbing 
man of his strength, and leaving his 
mind a poor shrunken thing. And 
yet the emotions of a large portion 
of mankind will be found to be mere 
functions of an assignable number of 
theological propositions. Is it not 
the fact that the greater part of the 
human beings we fall in with ex- 
hibit infinitely fewer emotions, and 
those infinitely less intense and ener- 
getic than what we conceive as con- 
stituting a model human being; that 
the swing of human feeling in the 
present state of society is not only 
narrower than we know it to have 
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been in former ages, and at periods 
of strong interest, but narrower even 
than is necessary to keep up the 
credit of human nature; and that a 
comparison of an average man of our 
day with an average man of a more 
ancient era, shews in the former a 
vast defalcation of heart or moral 
force? Nor does this degeneracy 
appear to be entirely the result of 
variation of material circumstances. 
It seems, in part, at least, to be caused 
by the operating of an acquired idea 
of right, justifying certain kinds of 
feeling, and proscribing other kinds, 
and setting bounds even to those 
which it allows. We think it may 
be observed that this acquired idea 
of right consists mainly in respect for 
certain fixed theological forms into 
which religious truths have been cast. 
Feeling follows thought, and so the 
habitual presence of the sense of the 
necessity of being orthodox, by always 
suggesting to a person what he ought 
to think next, marks out, also, the 
line in which his feelings should go. 
Free emotion subjects a man to ca- 
lumny and misrepresentation as cer- 
tainly as free thought does. Liberty 
of feeling is as rare as liberty of 
thought. The desire of not offend- 
ing compels men to do violence to 
their constitution by laying checks 
on their feelings. This repressing 
influence of theological opinion over 
emotion is not always seen, however, 
in one’s suppressing, by an effort of 
will, what he feels at the moment, on 
the score of its being unlawful, either 
in his own eyes, or in the eyes of 
others; the repressing influence be- 
gins earlier, and inflicts a more irre- 
vocable mischief, by stopping the 
supply of emotion altogether, de- 
stroying the very fountains of feeling ; 
for we find that the theological train- 
ing, which every one more or less 
receives, has the effect of always 
fixing his emotional habits, recom- 
mending some kinds of feeling to be 
cultivated assiduously, and proscrib- 
ing others as heterodox. Seeing that 
this is the case with respect to the 
laity, we should expect to find the 
same thing more strikingly exempli- 
fied in those whose theological edu- 
cation has been more regular and 
formal, that is, the clergy. And so 
we do. The turn which the current 
of a clergyman’s feelings will take 
on any occasion can generally be pre- 
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dicted by thinking what turn of 
feeling would be theologically right 
at that time and place ; that is, what 
common doctrine would claim the 
right of suggesting itself to his mind 
as the one acknowledged to be then 
and there appropriate. His theolo- 
gical drilling, by determining the 
sequences of his thoughts, has deter- 
mined, also, the sequences of his feel- 
ings. We mean not that being versed 
in theology necessarily prevents or 
represses noble trains of feeling, for 
this would be both against known 
fact and against the nature of the 
thing ; theology, more than any other 
study, lifting the mind into the track 
of sublime contemplations, but only 
that the influence of theological edu- 
cation has been, first, to establish 
certain sequences of feeling, the in- 
variableness of which in any mind is 
a positive defect ; and, second, to make 
common minds set up an arbitrar 
standard of legitimacy, that which 
calls feelings innocent or guilty, ac- 
cording as they admit or not of being 
expressed in terms agreeing with those 
in which certain doctrines are usually 
propounded. How oftendothe most 
eloquent, ay, and the most legitimate 
bursts of feeling consist in the ex- 
cited mind running smack through 
what weak, good men, with no faith 
in their instincts, would scarcely he- 
sitate in pronouncing a profanity. 
2d, Of the criterion of pleasant- 
ness. Every man, it is said, will 
naturally cultivate pleasant sensa- 
tions, and eschew unpleasant ones, 
whatever theory he take up. He 
will be as much as he can in Elysium, 
and as little as he can in Tartarus. 
Why, it is asked, should a man put 
himself in the way of what is painful 
or horrible, as you seem to have been 
arguing that he must ; why should he 
descend into the lurking places-of 
condemned emotion ; why should he 
perform these hazardous experiments 
on his own nature; why should he 
not rather study to protect himself 
against the intrusion of every thing 
hurtful or annoying? Enough of 
what is painful, God knows, comes to 
every body in this world without 
being sought for. Why should not 
this suffice; nay, why should not 
every expedient be invented for 
making this allotted quantity of mi- 
sery less? The cultivation of none 
but the pleasant emotions is legiti- 
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mate. They alone aresafe. Let the 
river of life run equably and smoothly. 
Avoid extreme courses. Moments of 
ecstasy bring hours of anguish. Avoid 
both, my son. Vibrate in a small 
arc. Range and yariety of feeling 
are killing things. Whoever under- 
goes the tear and wear of violent 
feelings cannot expect to be a long 
liver. The golden mean is best. 
What! is a man to play fantastic 
tricks with his own nature, raising 
storms of emotion within his frail 
tabernacle of flesh, making his heart 
to beat quick, and his brain to throb, 
gathering the skin of his face into 
wrinkles and furrows by frequent 
frowns, wearing his strength out in 
freaks and phantasies, inducing on 
himself eccentricities and unhappy 
peculiarities of character, toying, as 
it were, with devils, running the risk 
of ending in being a maniac? No— 
no, we are for trying no such dan- 
gerous experiments ; nor do we think 
that even the man who is incessant 
in his jargon about cultivating all 
varieties of emotion, and aspiring 
after universality of feeling, is ac- 
tuated in the daily movements of his 
life by any other instinct than that 
of feeling after what is agreeable. 
Tastes, of course, differ; and, just as 
a Greenlander has a passion for saw- 
dust and tallow-candles, so there may 
be individuals who are constitution- 
ally qualified for luxuriating in what 
would be unmitigated horror to most 
people. But, even in these anoma- 
lous cases, it is the craving for what 
is found pleasant that is the guiding 
thing; and no enthusiastic declama- 
tion about the function of the lite- 
rary man, dipping, as you are fond of 
saying, into all wells, ranging at large 
through heaven and hell, walloping 
perennially in the Infinite,—no pour- 
ing of affected contempt upon plain 
matter-of-fact, or, as you call them, 
grovelling motives, — no mystical 
phrasing about the human soul, uni- 
versality of feeling, and all that sort 
of thing, will ever supplant this 
homely, pain-shunning instinct. 
Now to all this murmuring the 
proper reply is a burst of indignation. 
That form of it which manifests itself 
in an affectionate, mother-like anxiety 
lest the young enthusiast after know- 
ledge should snap the cord of sanity 
in playing these mad pranks, is of 
course a thing to be treated with 
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respect and humoured; but that 
other form of it which comes out in 
a theory of human nature such as 
that which we have been upholding 
in the name of cthers, should be 
silenced by a shower of coarse ad- 
jectives. Some deference is due by 
the student to those remonstrances 
against excessive revelling in feeling 
which proceed on the danger he 
incurs by so doing of upsetting rea- 
son; but he ought with all sternness 
to contradict, and with all spite to 
act in the teeth of that advice re- 
specting the conduct of his mind, 
which founds itself on a theory of 
human nature defining the will, the 
mystic thread on which a man’s 
actions are strung, the tie connecting 
the thing a man is doing now with 
the thing he will infallibly do next, 
to be a mere craving for the nearest 
pleasurable sensation. The criterion 
of pleasantness must not be that of 
the literary man. To him it must 


be of no moment in the determining 
of his next step, whether there is an 
agreeable sensation before him or no; 
that is not what he is to regard as 
being at all the thing he ought to 
ask _ 


questions about. What! 
shall the man whose part it is to 
fight the battles of the spiritual 
against the gross and the material, 
the man who represents all that is 
noble and god-like in a vile world, 
the man who walks erect among his 
fellows prophesying and saying, “ Lo, 
I have a soul in me, and it thrills 
when the wind whistles,” shall he, 
too, have no rule to lay down for 
this life but that of picking one’s 
steps by a pleasure-scenting instinct, 
so that he may be able to congratu- 
late himself as he tumbles off from 
life’s stage at last, disappearing stern- 
wise into the abyss, “ Well, it is all 
over now, but I can’t complain; [ 
have had a pleasant time of it?” 
shall he, too, insist that the question 
—Will it make me happy or un- 
happy? is the consideration which 
should be uppermost or even present 
at all in a man’s mind, when he is 
deciding with himself, Shall I do this 
or shall I not? “Begone you and 
your heavens together” ought to be 
the salutation of the literary man to 
those who go hawking about the 
doctrine, Do this and you will get to 
heaven. The thing to be done is not 
the same as the thing which it would 
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be pleasant to do. Therefore, those 
who remonstrate against indulging in 
painful, exhausting, and horrifying 
trains of feeling must procure a bet- 
ter reason than that doing so is 
storing up a for one’s self. 
Doing that which will make the doer 
unhappy may or may not be doing 
evil. Evil does not consist in the 
bringing home of sorrow. So that 
if all the bad consequence of eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil now be the bringing of sor- 
row to the eater, this is no reason 
why the tree should be forbidden, or 
why a man should not pluck and 
eat. This was not the reason why 
the tree was forbidden that grew in 
Eden. Man is obliged to know; he 
is not obliged to be happy. Nay, 
but if you will have it that the lite- 
rary man does obey a pleasure-seek- 
ing instinct, say, at least, that it is the 
great pleasure of the quest of know- 
ledge—a pleasure the parent both of 
pleasures and pains—that sense of 
pleasure which the devil in Milton 
describes as having been awakened 
in him by the sight of the forbidden 
tree. 
‘** A goodly tree far distant I beheld 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixed, 
Ruddy and gold. 1 nearerdrew to gaze, 
When from the boughs a savoury odour 
blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my 
sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the 
teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at 
even 
Unsuck’d by lamb or kid that tend their 
play.” 


What, then, is the criterion of le- 
gitimacy? We say, that of propor- 
tion or utility. All kinds of sensa- 
tions are legitimate in certain mutual 
proportions; all kinds of sensation 
are legitimate according to their 
effect in forming a human agent of 
the greatest power. Both ways of 
stating the thing are at bottom the 
same, but the one is more suitable 
when addressing that class of minds 
which is in the habit of thinking 
of a great man as he is in himself—a 
splendid product, a piece of finished 
work, a statue fresh from the chisel ; 
the other is more suitable when ad- 
dressing that class of minds which is 
in the habit of thinking of a great 
man as he manifests himself by effects 
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—a powerful instrument, a man who 
leaves his mark wherever he goes, 
a hero fighting, struggling, demolish- 
ing, crashing, defending, building up. 
The one class of minds applying the 
principles of beauty to the human 
being as a piece of art, finds the defi- 
nition of proportion intelligible, and 
proclaims the legitimacy of all sensa- 
tions in that proportion in which 
their combined effect will be perfect 
symmetry ; the other class of minds 
finds the definition of utility far more 
intelligible and far more capable of 
being translated into a theory of 
education, and proclaims the legiti- 
macy of all sensations essential in 
constituting a vigorous human agent. 
Both forms of stating the thing are 
vague, but this vagueness is an ad- 
vantage where the object is not to 
restrain men from what they have a 
tendency to, but to set them on a 
new career. ‘The terms of an advice 
intended to have this effect ought to 
be as little clogged as possible with 
parentheses. Where the object is to 
point out how human nature is be- 
coming deteriorated by the going out 
of noble and useful emotions, and to 
urge men to see whether there is no 
way of compensating for this unfor- 
tunate accident in civilisation, the 
defining of legitimacy as consisting 
in proportion or utility, though not 
so precise a restriction as it might be, 
is at least as precise as it needs be. 
The defining of legitimacy by utility 
(which, we said, is the mode of stating 
the thing to be employed in address- 
ing that class of minds which is in 
the habit of thinking of greatness as 
it manifests itself in effects) has this 
advantage, that it allows reference to 
be made in practice to the special ne- 
cessities of time and place, and there- 
fore points out certain trains of feel- 
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ing as more deserving of being 
encouraged in given circumstances 
than other trains of feeling, for the 
sake of forming what will be an 
effective character then and there ; on 
which account it will please active 
men and philanthropists better than 
the other form of the definition 
which, having in view the building 
up of an ideal man, makes no account 
of differences in the state of society 
and affirms all deviations from the 
model to be imperfections. Essen- 
tially, however, we repeat, the two 
modes of defining the thing are the 
same. For it is only a mind of gross 
taste whose method of increasing 
power would consist in deviating 
from the model of beauty. Viewed 
by Socratic minds, the supremely 
useful man and the artistic ideal ofa 
human being are one and the same 
thing. There is no discord between 
the useful and the beautiful. There, 
that statue standing quiescent on its 
pedestal, with no appearance of life, 
so beautiful, so spiritual, so calm, so 
just in its proportions, that thou 
couldst gaze on it for ever unagitated 
and unalarmed; a sound is heard as 
of human wailing faint and far away, 
and lo! at that sound the statue, as 
if roused, stalks from its corner, the 
white marble changes into living 
flesh, the face flushes with passion, 
the eyes flash fire, the blue veins 
bulge up on the forehead, the arm is 
uplifted to strike, repose forsakes the 
limbs, every fibre becomes instinct 
with lion energy, strength appears in 
all its muscular manifestations, and, 
as the colossus follows the sound 
that awoke it, you see the purpose 
and the power of vengeance, and 
stand aside in terror to let it pass. 
The Statue has become a living 
Man, 
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On the day of the festival of the 
blessed St. Michael, two travellers 
were plodding their weary way along 
the highroad that leads from Madri 
to the solemn and royal monastery of 
the Escurial. One was small of sta- 
ture, high-shouldered, with features 
bordering upon ugliness, and some- 
what limping in his gait; but his 
ever-roving eye and the buoyancy of 
his conversation, interrupted ever 
and anon, by a hearty laugh, shewed 
that nature had made him a merr 
mortal who heeded not one doit all 
the combined cares of the world. 
He carried the whole of his ward- 
robe on his back, and the different 
articles had not only been worn 
threadbare, but patched in every di- 
rection with truly surprising inge- 
nuity. His companion was altoge- 
ther of a different mould and form. 
He was tall, and with a figure ad- 
mirably proportioned ; his thick au- 
burn air, so uncommon and so much 
admired in every southern clime, had 
escaped from his ample hidalgo hat, 
and fallen in rich clusters upon the 
collar of his closely buttoned doublet. 
A large capa of coarse grey cloth was 
folded around him with the inimit- 
able grace so peculiar to Spaniards, 
whose art can at once impart to a 
time-honoured mantle the semblance 
of a noble and elegant attire. In 
short he was a man who even in 
rags could not have failed to appear 
the high-born gentleman. His com- 
plexion differed altogether from the 
type so common throughout the Pe- 
ninsula, for he carried every charac- 
teristic trait of the Asturian race, 
whose stalwart valour had defended 
the northern mountains from Sara- 
cenic invasion, and disdained to allow 
intermixture with the blood of the 
Mussulman conquerors of Spain. 
The road cut right through the 
endless rugged stony plains of New 
Castille, covered here and there 
with miserable patches of stunted 
bushes ; and not a single spot of ver- 
dure or any cool sheltered retreat 
was in sight, while the ground under 


* ««Sire nor mother me caress, 
For I have none on earth ; 

One little brother I possess, 
And he's a fool by birth.” 


their feet seemed covered with a coat- 
ing of red-hot lava, the meridian sun 
darted its flames of living fire upon 
their heads, and the ardent bright- 
ness of the cloudless sky so dazzled 
their eyes as almost to bereave them 
of the power of vision. Now and 
then some caballero trotted past 
amid a thick cloud of dust, and at 
rare intervals some heavy carriage, 
such as those described in the Me- 
moirs of Gil Blas de Santillane, came 
lumbering by with its two brace of 
mules, plump, mettlesome, gaily ca- 
parisoned and petulantly tossing aloft 
the waving plumes of feathers with 
which their Seeis were adorned. 

“ Now may our holy Lady de las 
Niéves come to our aid,” exclaimed 
the traveller with the grey mantle; 
“the road is endless and the Escurial 
flies before us. Benito, my friend, 
we must rest somewhere, the heat of 
the sun makes me quite giddy.” 

“The fires of purgatory, Don Pa- 
blo,” replied the other, “ cannot be 
worse than this. The desert wilds 
inhabited by the Holy St. Jerome 
could not have been more dry, bar- 
ren, or uninteresting, than the coun- 
try surrounding our gay city of 
Madrid.” 

They gquitted the highroad for 
the shelter afforded by a ravine, over 
which hung some thinly-leaved, 
scorched-up, wild plum-trees. There 
was not shade enough for a simple 
zrashopper, could such an animal 
cn been found where there was 
nothing to nourish it. Between the 
stony masses sprung forth tufts of 
henbane, the flowers of which scat- 
tered abroad a slightly narcotic per- 
fume. The cicalas were singing 
shrilly from the topmost branches of 
the letnineen. All beside was weary 
sterility, solitude, and silence. 

Presently they heard at some dis- 
tance a voice attuning to a wild air 
the following words :— 

“Jo no tenelo batu 
Ni dai tampoco, 
lo tenelo un planeilllo, 
Y le llaman el loco,” * 
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They turned their faces in the di- 
rection of the sounds, and saw bound- 
ing into the ravine a young girl of 
about fifteen years of age. Her 
dark, sun-burned cheek, full, black, 
sparkling eye, long curling hair, which 
floated unrestrained over her back 
and gay many-coloured attire, at once 
declared her of the gipsy race. She 
might have been pronounced beau- 
tiful even when compared with any 
others of the Gitana tribe, the young 
females of which have ever been pro- 
verbial for the beauty of their face 
and form. 

“ Hollo!” exclaimed Benito, “what 
strange vision is this? A very angel 
of light and gladness! She bears the 
noontide scorching heat like a very 
salamander, and runs with her ill- 
covered feet over the rugged stones 
and thistles as if she were a joyous 
bird and scorned their snail 
What brings you on our road, my 
little dove ?” 

The young girl stopped suddenly, 
and with a half-suppressed laugh and 
coquettish glance of her full black 
eye saluted the travellers with a 
profound bend of the body. 

* Most honourable caballero,” an- 
swered she, “the highroad is the 
paw of the great and mighty 
sing our master, and it is broad 
enough that his subjects may traverse 
it without running against each 
other. But let me ask why two 
such gallant gentlemen choose the 
sultry hour of noon for their jour- 
ney? They should have quitted 
Madrid before the Ave Maria!” 

“ And who told thee that we have 
journeyed from Madrid?” demanded 
Benito. 

“That is easily seen,” answered 
the girl; “the hot wind blows from 
the direction of Madrid, and your 
backs are covered with dust.” 

“ True, true,” observed Benito, as 
he stood up and shook his doublet. 
“And who art thou, my dark rose 
of the desert ? Art thou the nymph 
of this miserable place, or the black- 
haired naiad of the Manzanarés ?” 

“I do not exactly catch your 
words, most honoured sejior,” an- 
swered the laughing damsel; “ but I 
fancy you wish to know who I am. 
Have you not already discovered ?” 

She gave a rapid twirl with her 
feet, and executed some steps of a 
sprightly dance. 
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“Ah!” exclaimed Benito to his 
companion, “she is a Zincala.” 
“True, seiior,” said the girl, “I 
am a daughter of the black men of 
Zend, and by birth a Madrilenian.” 

“Gad!” said Benito, “I know not 
exactly what is in my pockets ; but I 
will be bound she has spirited away 
their contents !” 

“Poor, poor girl,” observed Don 
Pablo, “she is too young and too 
innocent, she cannot be a thief.” 

*“ That is excellent,” answered Be- 
nito. “They are born thieves, bred 
thieves, and they die thieves. I ad- 
vise you not to try her. Come now, 
thou jewel of Egyptian beauties, con- 
fess at once how many pockets have 
thy soft tongue and staglike eyes en- 
abled thee to empty. Thou, doubt- 
less, knowest the art of the ustilar 
pastésas ?” 

The girl snapped her fingers, 
bounded from the ground, and 
laughed aloud. 

“My worthy Benito,” observed 
Don Pablo, “her tricks would 
gain little from either thy pockets 
or mine.” 

“ You are quite right, Don Pablo; 
for the matter of money we might 
carry our pockets inside out. I am 
a miserable artist, upon whom nei- 
ther gold nor honours have yet been 
showered.” 

“ Nevertheless,” observed the gip- 
sy girl, “you are in the company of 
a high-minded and noble gentle- 
man !” 

* How knowest that I am a gen- 
tleman ?” demanded Don Pablo. 

“It is stamped upon your person,” 
answered the other. 

While she was saying this and Don 
Pablo was regarding her with a me- 
lancholy look, she took off her long 
and light scarf, and flung it up 
among the branches of one of the 
trees, whence it descended in a way- 
ing fold to the ground. 

“What art thou doing?” 
manded Don Pablo. 

“ The scarf will shade you slightly 
from the sun,” answered the girl. 

“ And will leave thine own head 
uncovered beneath its burning rays ?” 

“Tam of a race,” replied the girl, 
in a low solemn tone, “ which is pre- 
scribed and hunted down even though 
we betake ourselves to the wildest 
and most desolate passes of the Si- 
erras. Winter and summer to us 
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are the same, whether we pitch our 
tents in the fruitful gardens of Va- 
lencia, or the wilderness of the Sierra 
Morena.” 

“ But art thou alone ?” asked Don 
Pablo. 

*“ Look, sefior caballero, towards 
the end of the gorge, behind the 
distant bushes, and you will perceive 
a thin smoke. There lie my com- 
panions in slumber. This evening 
we shall repose on the bank of the 
Manzanares.” 

“ And where to-morrow ?” 

“T know not; that chance will 
shew us.” 

She sat down in the eastern fash- 
ion, plucked many leaves and flowers 
of the henbane, and commenced 
weaving a chaplet. At length she 
flung them aside, “ Ah!” she cried, 
“they smell of death, those horrid 
flowers. Sefior, you dwell at Ma- 
drid ?” 

“T do,” answered Don Pablo; 
“and dost thou visit the capital, 
since you sayest thou art Madrile- 
nian by birth ?” 

“ T live, when there,” said the girl, 
“with the people of our race in the 
Callejou de Lavapies. On Sunday 
in the evening, I shall be dancing in 
front of the tavern of old Chinchilla 
by the Alcala gate.” 

“Then as thou dancest raise thine 
eyes and thou wilt see me at the 
window.” 

“ And do you lodge there, seiior ?” 

* Two days since we left the Plaza 
de la Cibada for our quarters with 
old Chinchilla. The rooms are not 
adorned with silks and velvets, but 
they are good enough for a poverty- 
stricken hidalgo like myself.” 

“ And yet, if you would permit the 
poor Gitana to spae your fortune, 
she would tell you, noble caballero, 
of much future prosperity.” 

A disdainful smile flitted across the 
handsome features of Don Pablo. 
“My fortunes are never to mend,” 
sighed forth the seiior, “try thy skill 
on my worthy friend Benito; see if 
his horoscope foretells distinction in 
the arts.” 

“Under thy auspices,” answered 
the girl, “he will become distin- 
guished; but he will live to a ripe 
old age, a bachelor, after having lost 
and regained his heart a thousand 
times.” 


* Bravo, bravo!” shouted Don 
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Pablo, whose features were for the 
first time relaxed by a cordial laugh, 
“Benito Romero shall die the first 
painter in Spain. And what dost 
thou foretell of my future career ?” 
and, taking his glove from his hand, 
he presented it to the thoughtful 
Gitana. 

For a few moments she exam- 
ined the extended hand. “Seiior 
and most noble caballero,” she at 
length said, “you will one day be- 
come a grandee of Spain !” 

“ Ay,” said Don Pablo, “since 
thy imagination takes so wild a 
flight, why not say at once Viceroy 
of Peru ?’ 

The gipsies are quick of sight, 
and their success in fortune-telling 
arises mainly from their ability in 
reading the eneim countenance. To 
young men they promise distinction 
and wealth, to young maidens hand- 
some and rich lovers, and riches even 
to the old, for they know the human 
heart sufficiently to be aware that, 
when age has destroyed the power of 
every other passion, avarice still re- 
tains dogged possession of the human 
heart. The appearance of Don 
Pablo betokened the gentleman ; his 
manner, his conversation, and the 
deference manifested towards him by 
his companion, indicated nobleness 
of mind; the marks of thoughtful- 
ness and care upon his face proved 
to the gipsy girl his dissatisfaction at 
his present lot; and the threadbare 
condition of his cloak too truly gave 
evidence of his impoverished circum- 
stances. 

At Don Pablo’s petulant motion 
and look of derision she retreated a 
few paces, but continued to gaze upon 
him with a sad and anxious look. 

“Though you will not,” she at 
length said, “ believe, don caballero, 
in my power to tell the buena ven- 
tura, I will prove that I know some- 
thing of you, notwithstanding that I 
see you now for the first time. You 
are by birth an Asturian: you 
are as noble as the king himself and 
poor as his poorest subject. The 
object of your journey is the Escu- 
rial, where you will solicit an em- 
ployment which you have no hopes 
of obtaining.” 

“The gipsy has hit the mark 
precisely,” exclaimed the astonished 
Benito Romero. 

“ Alas,” murmured Don Pablo, 
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“that my appearance should soclearly 
indicate my wretched condition !” 

The girl sat in silence intently 
gazing upon Don Pablo. 

“Come,” at length, said Benito 
Romero, “ it is useless to feed your 
melancholy under these miserable 
trees, and equally so to be listening 
to the melting tones of that beautiful 
little Egyptian. Her face, with those 
eyes, would look glorious in canvass. 
Let us hope that I shall one day 
rival the great Velasquez, and that 
you will shine forth a grandee of 
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Spain. We must try to reach the 
Escurial before nightfall, and, if we 
continue our journey briskly we shall 
— accomplish this in four hours.” 

They rose up, and the gipsy fol- 
lowed their example. She accom- 
panied them into the road. 

“ On Sunday next, then,” she said, 
“ you will not fail to see La Palomita 
before the tavern of old Chinchilla. 
She will have, noble sejiors, her cas- 
tanets of ebony, and she trusts that 
her dancing will afford you satisfac- 
tion.” 


Cuapter II. 


The day was waning rapidly as the 
travellers reached the Escurial. Al- 
though the court inhabited the mo- 
nastery founded by Philip II., so 
profound was the pervading silence 
that a stranger might have easily 
believed that the Hieronymites ex- 
clusively possessed the vast cloisters 
and immense galleries to which the 
royal family annually retreated. Not 
a single figure was to be seen along 
the deserted terraces, and the win- 
dows were for the most part firmly 
closed. The only sounds proceeded 
from the distant fountains of the 
garden, intermingled with the hoarse 
murmur of the winds. The Escurial 
was not with Philip V. a favourite 

lace of abode. Nothing brought 
1im there but the inexorable etiquette 
for which the Spanish court was, 
until recent times, so famous. The 
residence which the grandson of 
Louis XIV. most delighted to honour 
with his presence was the beautiful 
palace of St. Ildefonso, its attrac- 
tion being that it strongly reminded 
him of Versailles. 

The travellers for some minutes 
were mute with astonishment at the 
sight of the stupendous edifice, but 
their fatigue and Benito’s hunger made 
them quickly turn their thoughts to- 
wards themselves. Immediately be- 
neath the terraces extended gardens 
surrounded by hedges and walls. 
The descent to these was by magni- 
ficent stairs thickly ornamented with 
vases containing flowers. But the 
gardens and adjoining park seemed 
to have been long and miserably 
neglected, and weeds and thistles were 
thickly growing along the extensive 
and once well-preserved alleys. The 
friends sat down beneath a lofty ash 
not far from a smell stream which 


took its course between two some- 
what precipitous banks well covered 
with sward. It was, in fact, on that 
side the boundary to the royal do- 
main. 

Benito Romero spread a white 
handkerchief on the grass, and then 
— a couple of dry crusts from 
his pocket, a handful of almonds, and 
a small flask of wine. 

*“ With your permission, Don Pa- 
blo,” said he, “1 must fall to work. 
We have traversed seven mortal 
leagues since this morning, and a cup 
of chocolate is poor support for so 
much exercise.” And he really fell 
to work like a famished wolf, mo- 
tioning to his companion to follow 
his example. 

“ Alas, alas!” said the latter, “it is 
many months since I have under- 
gone the feeling of hunger. I have 
a heavy sorrow clinging to my heart, 
and in desperation | will give myself 
one more chance of success.” He 
a neatly folded petition from 

is bosom and cast it beside him. 

“Tt is the most beautiful and 
stirring composition,” said the artist, 
in a soothing tone, “it has ever been 
my good fortune to read, unparal- 
leled for true eloquence and cogent 
argument. You must be successful, 
provided our august master and mo- 
narch only reads it to the end.” 

“That is the perpetual stumbling- 
block,” observed the other. “ It will 
remain in the portfolio of one of the 
principal secretaries, who will serve 
his own friends or sell places to the 
highest bidder. Justice I cannot 
have at the king’s hands, and I am 
disgusted with dancing attendance in 
the antechamber of the ministers. 
Why was I born noble? Happy is 
the man who can work for his daily 
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bread and be independent of the 
world. If I were not noble, I would 
turn artist, merchant, or even delver 
of the soil. But Iam the Count de 
Peiiaparda, and, not to disgrace my 
ancestry, | must either turn monk or 
soldier.” 

* You are much too handsome, Don 
Pablo, for a monk. The plumed cap 
is a finer sight than the gloomy cowl. 
Come, come, a little more courage. 
Fortune must at last smile benig- 
nantly upon the little Gitana’s pro- 
phecy.” 

“She must smile, then, very speed- 
ily, for I am poorer than the poorest 
beggar. It is now three months 
since I have lived upon your bounty, 
and Heaven knows what sacrifices 
you have been compelled to make 
‘for my support.’” 

“Tt is ungenerous in you, Don 
Pablo, to speak after that fashion,” 
retorted the artist, with some warmth. 
“ You must, you shall share all my 
gains. ‘To-day most certainly we 
have no money ; but I have work all 
cut out for to-morrow. The fat 
grocer at the corner of our street has 
commissioned me to paint a sign- 
board for his shop. You shall sit as 
the model for St. Eloi, the patron of 
jewellers, or as Mercury with his 
golden caduceus. ‘The shoemaker 
wants a St. Crispin after my best 
style. These will pay me handsomely 
and supply all our wants.” 

“ Were I in my native Asturias,” 
sighed forth the count, “I would 
care little for my attire, since the 
name I bear is known to every one. 
But now my slight patrimony is spent, 
and I have nothing left me but the 
crumbling ruins of my old castle of 
Peiaparda, and perchance I am 
never again destined to visit the 
birthplace and cradle of our ancient 
house. You have been my only 
support, you are my last remaining 
friend. If this petition fails, I will 
no longer trouble you, but commence 
my novitiation with the Capucins.” 

Despair was depicted on Don Pa- 
blo’s face, while the painter, wiping 
away a tear with the sleeve of his 
doublet, shook the count cordially by 
the hand. A slight exclamation was 
heard behind the trees. They turned 
their heads and beheld, through the 
claire-voie on the other side of the ri- 
vulet, two ladies, who perhaps had 
heard every word of their conversa- 
tion. 
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The count blushed deeply and 
having risen, was most anxious to 
retire, when one of the ladies said, 
* Approach, don caballero.” 

‘These words were pronounced in a 
tone and with a manner as if the 
speaker was accustomed to be obeyed. 
Don Pablo leaped across the stream, 
mounted the opposite bank, and 
stood uncovered before the ladies, the 
only separation between them being 
the open trellis-work forming the 
claire-voie. One of the ladies was 
very young and of very slender form. 
She was fair of complexion, and her 
features could not be called altoge- 
ther beautiful. Her face was marked 
with a remarkable expression of 
deep melancholy, intermingled with 
haughty reserve. The softness of 
her large blue eyes, however, over- 
arched by finely pencilled brows of 
jet, and the profusion of her light 
chestnut hair, could not fail toawaken 
universal attention. She was attired 
in the simplest manner and in the 
deepest mourning. 

The other, though certainly a lady 
of high birth, had the appearance of 
aduenna. In her youth she had not 
had the slightest pretensions to 
beauty, and now at the age of forty, 
which in Spain is a very ripe age 
with ladies, whatever it may be in 
England, her twice-tried features had 
assumed a rigid and unrelaxing 
starchness. Her mourning was less 
deep than that of her young com- 
anion, and set off by a quantity of 
a She walked with stiff, unbend- 
ing dignity, having in one hand a 
parasol, while with the other she led 
along a beautiful little spaniel, pro- 
fusely ornamented with ribands. 

“ Caballero,” said the younger lady, 
looking at the paper which the ca- 
valier still held in his hand, “ you 
have come to the Escurial to present 
a petition ?” 

“Alas! yes, madam,” answered 
Don Pablo, “I am the most humble 
of suitors, whom protracted hope has 
well-nigh driven to madness.” 

“The last effort is often the most 
successful,” answered the lady, her 
fixed and haughty features almost 
relaxing into a faint smile. “ What 
is your name ?” 

“T am the Count of Pefiaparda,” 
answered Don Pablo, not without a 
deep blush at the contrast between 
his high-sounding name and his 
shabby attire. 
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“ And your country ?” 

“T am a native of the Asturias.” 

“The land of freedom and of chival- 
rous nobility,” said the lady. “ Your 
ancestors, sir count, no doubt, fought 
by the side of the gallant king Don 
Pelayo when he kept the Asturian 
mountains free from the pollution of 
the Moorish standards. You may 
be prouder of your blood than can 
many a grandee of his ancestry.” 

“ My title, madam, is of as ancient 
a date as any title throughout the 
Castilles. Formerly the lords of 
Peiiaparda could stand covered in 
the presence of their sovereign. But, 
alas! their power and pride have 
long since departed, and the last of 
that once haughty race is as you now 
see him, madam, a humble and un- 
successful suitor for his sovereign’s 
protection.” 

“ Let me know the tale of your 
misfortunes,” said the young lady, 
with a melancholy air, and a sigh 
scarcely audible. 

At this the rigid duenna almost 
lapsed from her perpendicular posi- 
tion, but, recovering herself with some 
little difficulty, she raised her hands 
and eyes to heaven, as if deprecating 
such a conversation. A look, how- 
ever, from her companion forced her 
into her former position of passive 
acquiescence. 

After considerable hesitation, and 
a long exordium, in which there was 
much said about thankfulness and 
deepest gratitude, and some slight 
matter touching the beauty and con- 
descension of his fair auditor, Don 
Pablo briefly entered into the history 
of his life. His ancestors had been 
pone and liberal to a degree, 
eaving only asan heritage their noble 
name to their present descendant. 
They had ever been firm and loyal to 
their sovereign, and had gloriously 
vindicated his cause in many an in- 
surrectionary movement. For this 
they had never sought recompense, 
nor even a return for their large 
outlays of money. A frugal and 
self-denying mother had reared and 
educated him after the approved 
fashion of the times. From his ear- 
liest youth he had been a hardy hun- 
ter among the mountain wilds; but 
once, while engaged in his accus- 
tomed sports, he was desperately 
wounded near the hermitage of 
Cabedunga, and, while lying on his 
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bed of sickness, he not only lost his 
mother suddenly, but his bailiff ran 
off into France with the scanty re- 
mains of his fortune. He was thus 
left impoverished to a degree. One 
of the canons of Cabedunga kindly 
brought him books, which detailed 
the noble and heroic actions of the 
chivalry of Spain; and the here- 
ditary blood in his veins, bounding to 
his heart, urged him to follow the 
career of arms, that he might some 
day become conspicuous for his ac- 
tions. He left his lofty and rugged 
mountains for the great city of Ma- 
drid, to seek an opportunity for 
realising his lofty aspirations after 
fame. But in the populous capital 
he found himself without a single 
friend or even acquaintance. He 
was too poor to present himself at 
court, or to bribe himself into favour, 
and his feelings would not permit 
him to play the sycophant. His 
petitions for place and preferment 
were unheeded, and all his visions of 
glory speedily vanished into airy no- 
things. The worst extremities of 
ramp A and destitution surrounded 

im, and he should have sunk, their 
victim, but for the generous succour 
of a compatriot, who, though poor 
himself, was contented to share with 
him his scanty meal; and yonder 
stood that kind-hearted friend. 

The young lady had listened with 
the deepest attention, and the sudden 
changes in her countenance shewed a 
stirring sympathy in Don Pablo’s 
favour. With a slight hesitation, 
she asked,— 

“ And, if your present petition 
fails, what do you purpose to do ?” 

“ Alas! alas! madam, I know 
not.” 

“ Will you return to your castle 
of Peiiaparda ?” 

“ Madam, never!” answered Don 
Pablo, with vehemence. ‘“ My pa- 
trimony is mortgaged, my castle is 
roofless, and I am a beggar. The 
sole resource remaining for one so 
wretched as myself will be to become 
a monk.” 

“ No—no,” exclaimed the lady, 
“that shall never be, for I have 
some little influence at court. Senor 
caballero, give me your petition.” 

Don Pablo drew it from his bosom, 
and would have presented it to the 
lady, but her companion advanced, 
drew off her glove, took the petition, 
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and handed it with a profound re- 
verence. 

The lady received it with a gra- 
cious smile, and added,— 

“ Caballero, I trust that you will 
have occasion to thank God every 
day of your life that you have seen 
me on this occasion.” 

“ The recollection of this moment, 
madam,” answered Don Pablo, em- 
phatically, “ will, in spite of myself, 
call forth another feeling besides that 
of gratitude.” 

The lady crimsoned to the eyes, 
the companion stepped back in asto- 
nishment, and her face became per- 
fectly livid, while she stammered 
forth,— 

“Senor caballero, do you not 
know 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the lady, with 
an angry look, “hold thy peace, 
Montellano.” 

* Madam,” said Don Pablo, with 
vehemence, “may I not know the 
name of her who, like a gracious and 
fostering angel, extends her hand 
towards me to save me from despair 
and destruction ?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully in 
refusal, and unconsciously placed her 
hand upon her heart, while the tears 
glistened in her eyes. No human 
being had ever before spoken to her 
in a strain to call forth her secret 
emotions. 

“ All your expectations,” said she, 
after a pause, “ shall surely be real- 
ised. Your position and your wealth 
shall equal the nobility of your 
blood. ‘The career of arms which 
you so ardently desired shall at once 
be opened to you. You have my 
word.” 

Don Pablo, with clasped hands, 
bent his body in profound thankful- 
ness before her. 

“Yes,” continued the lady, with 
rising energy, “ you have my word, 
and you shall see how faithfully I 
will keep my word, though my name 
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you can never know. Farewell, 
Count of Peiiaparda, you may re- 
tire.” 

When Don Pablo raised his head, 
the two ladies had vanished. 

Thoughtfully and sorrowfully Don 
Pablo returned to join Benito Ro- 
mero. 

“ Bravo! bravissimo!” shouted 
the painter, in an ecstasy of delight ; 
“the charm begins to work. The lit- 
tle gipsy’s prophecy will be accom- 
plished,— you will certainly become 
a grandee of Spain.” 

“A grandee of Spain!” said the 
count, in astonishment. 

* And why not?” demanded the 
painter, angrily. “ That lady—the 
young one [ mean, not the old stiff 
duenna—lI observed her —how her 
cheeks were flushed, and how her eyes 
sparkled, and how she placed her 
hand upon her heart. Yes, yes, I saw 
it all!” 

“Oh, God!” said Don Pablo, 
with a deep sigh of despair, “ how 
truly beautiful she is!” 

“'Why—why,” stammered forth 
the painter; “I really cannot say 
much on that point. There is no 
freshness of complexion, no regulari- 
ty of features; but, egad! what a 
power of expression! I would not 
require a finer face for the model of 
my great picture of St. Mary, the 
Egyptian! I looked well at her 
face, and shall certainly sketch it off 
to-morrow.” 

“What!” demanded the other, 
“ could you—could you portray her 
features from memory ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” answered the 
artist, with somewhat of a scornful 
glance. 

“ Then, my dear Benito, do so,— 
do so, I beseech you ; it shall be the 
portrait of my guardian saint, and I 
will daily worship it !” 

“ To-morrow, then,” answered the 
artist, in high glee ; “ yes, to-morrow 
will I fulfil my promise.” 


Cuapter III. 


On the following Sunday, a crowd 
was to be seen collected around a 
huge mulberry-tree which grew be- 
fore Chinchilla’s tavern. The gip- 
sies were about to commence their 
performances; they had dressed 
themselves for the occasion in a mi- 
serable canvass tent pitched hard by, 
the opening into which was scarcely 


screened by an old tattered carpet. 
An old gipsy seated at the door was 
thrumming a worn-out guitar with 
three strings, and every now and 
then sounding a pair of cymbals 
hanging by his side by means of a 
leathern strap; and another old man 
standing by him kept crying to the 
spectators, “ Now, my most worthy 
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gentlemen, be quick and take your 
places, for the dance is about to be- 
gin.” Still no dance began, and the 
gaping crowd commenced to exhibit 
symptoms of impatience, and a low 
murmur was circulated that it was 
all a hoax. The people were drop- 
ping away one by one, when the old 
gipsy gave a prolonged and jarring 
clash of the cymbals, and forth sprung 
from the tent the youthful Palomita, 
with castanets in hand, and so be- 
dizened with false jewels and tawdry 
ornaments, that at fifty paces one 
might have, for the moment, mis- 
taken her for a young, gorgeously 
attired Peruvian queen. <A _ loud 
shout of applause hailed her appear- 
ance,—“ Viva La Palomita; eh, 
viva!” resounding on all sides from 
the spectators. She greeted the com- 
pany with a low and gracious saluta- 
tion, slowly lifted her arms, clatter- 
ing the castanets, and raised her 
eyes to the windows of the tavern ; 
but they were all closed. 

“The fandango! give us the fan- 
dango!” shouted the people simul- 
taneously. 

The gipsy-girl made a motion 
with her hand, as if she wished to 
address the crowd; and the cries 
quickly subsided into silence. 

“ Most excellent caballeros,” she 
said, with that full metallic voice 
peculiar to her race, “ Iam in great 
difficulty as to obeying your com- 
mands to dance the fandango. Our 
first dancer, Tovalito, who finishes 
this evening his three days’ imprison- 
ment, is not yet arrived, and none of 
our troop can supply his place. Will 
not some honourable seiior in the 
crowd take me fora partner ? Come, 
noble sirs, who will condescend to 
dance the fandango with La Palo- 
mita ?” 

No one advanced, and a general 
silence prevailed, while in earnest 
tones she repeated her invitation. 

“Who, my most honourable and 
excellent gentlemen,—who will con- 
descend to dance with the poor Palo- 
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mita ? 

“ Twill!” screamed a shrill voice 
from without the circle of spectators ; 
and a passage was immediately made 
for the speaker’s approach, whose 
appearance produced an universal 
and uproarious burst of laughter. 

“ Ho, ho!” cried one; “ it’s Pepe, 
as I’m a living man.” 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” burst from the 
lungs of another ; “ it’s Pepe Cojuelo, 
— poor silly Pepe.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” joined 
all the others, in a chorus of shouts 
of laughter. 

Meanwhile the object of so many 
remarks was shouldering his way 
lustily through the gaping and 
laughing crowd; and certainly his 
appearance was any thing but pre- 
possessing. His head was large, and 

ung forward on his chest ; his arms 
were unnaturally long ; his shoulders 
high; his legs bandy. His stiff hair 
fell in uncombed profusion over 
his back ; his clothes were a mass of 
filth and rags. He came forward 
with stupid stare and broad grin of 
delight, and threw himself into a 
stiff and awkward posture before the 
smiling and bright-eyed Palomita. A 
round of applause greeted his appear- 
ance. 

He was a poor, half-idiotie crea- 
ture, who had long since joined the 
vagabond tribe, and whom nothing 
could separate from the side of Pa- 
lomita. A sign of approval from her 
eyes was sufficient reward for what- 
ever he might do on her behalf. She 
used jocularly to call him her bro- 
ther; and it was to him, no doubt, 
that the allusion was made in. the 
short snatch of song which she was 
singing when she met Don Pablo 
and his friend the painter. 

“ Why,” exclaimed a_ broad- 
shouldered butcher in the crowd, 
“how can that poor devil Pepe 
dance, when he can scarcely walk on 
those two bandy legs of his ?” 

“ Ay, but he shall dance,” answered 
the gipsy beauty ; “so make room for 
the performance, my noble seiiors.” 

On this the old gipsy thrummed 
his guitar, and clashed his cymbals 
with redoubled vigour ; and Palomita 
clattered her castanets, twirled her 
supple form, and leapt from the 
ground as ifshe really were some fine 
and supernatural creature of the ele- 
ments. Pepe kept his eyes fixed 
upon his partner, and tried to imitate 
her example by clumsy movements 
of his body. He seemed a surly 
bear endeavouring to imitate the 
moving graces of a sylph. The 
dance was received with rattling 
peals of laughter for Pepe's share, 
and with thunders of applause for 
that of the gipsy, whose exhibition 
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would certainly have excited a very 
saint into raving fits of rapture. 

The people of colder and more 
northern climes may admire the 
dances of Spain as they are decently 
exhibited on the stage; but it is a 
Spaniard only who, from deep en- 
thusiasm and national vanity, can, 
with unabashed face and unaverted 
eye, stand before a gipsy girl while 
dancing their glorious fandango. The 
pantomime is one series of move- 
ments exhibiting ardent and volup- 
tuous passion. The dancers never 
touch each other with the hand ; the 
whole thing consists in the look, the 
gesture, and the attitude. La Palo- 
mita’s performance on the present 
occasion was super-excellent, and the 
enraptured crowd insisted on a dou- 
ble encore. 

While all were applauding in a 
delirium of delight, she seized the 
greasy cap on the Cojuelo’s head, and 
went round the circle to collect the 
contributions of her admirers. Every 
body was giving to his utmost, and 
she was full of courtesies and thanks ; 
when, midway, raising her eyes to 
the first-floor window of the tavern, 
her natural gipsy greed of money 
was for the moment forgotten. She 
stopped short, with her gaze riveted 
upon two persons who were leaning 
forward on the wooden balcony: it 
was Don Pablo and his friend 
Benito Romero. 

“ Here, my little dear, my very 
bird of Paradise, take this for thy 
pains; and mayest thou live a hun- 
dred years to dance after the same 
fashion !” 

The painter, as he said this, threw 
down a golden doubloon. Don Pa- 
blo gave her a kind nod of the head, 
and both retired into the room, and 
shut the window. For a moment 
she gazed at the window, and then 
looked down at the greasy cap which 
contained the bright doubloon. She 
thought that the poverty-stricken 
ip ee had mistaken his coin when 
1e bestowed the golden piece ; and 
her heart ached to exchange even a 
word with Don Pablo. 

“ Here,” said she to the old 
gipsy with the guitar, “ carry this 
round, and I will return instantly.” 
And she handed him the cap. 

She darted into the tavern like 
a lapwing. 

The two friends in the tavern 
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were busily employed; they were in 
the midst of preparation for their 
departure from Madrid. Books, 
clothes, uniforms, papers, open boxes, 
actually filled the apartment. 

“ Halloa!” said La Palomita, on 
opening the door, “ here is a mighty 
preparation for gentlemen who are 
obliged to travel a-foot.” 

Don Pablo took her by the hand, 
and led her into the room. 

“ May God have you, noble seiiors, 
ever in His holy keeping,” said, meek- 
ly, the Palomita, with a bend of the 
knee, in the Oriental and gipsy 
fashion. “In extending your gene- 
rosity to the poor gipsy girl you 
have, perchance, done what you lit- 
tle heeded. You threw down a 
golden doubloon, which you, no 
doubt, never intended; and I come 
to return it.” 

“ Valgame dios!” exclaimed the 
painter ; “ thou art a good girl, after 
all. Keep, my dear child, the doub- 
loon ; I intended to give it thee, and 
now take this other for thy honesty.” 

“ Thanks, my lord! thanks !” 
cried the astonished gipsy girl ; “ you 
are now, it seems, become rich ?” 

“ Ay, ay; we are rich and happy,” 
observed the painter. “ Thy pre- 
diction has been partly fulfilled; 
and, no doubt, ere long, Don Pablo 
de Peiiaparda will be a grandee of 
Spain.” 

“ That I foresaw,” answered the 
other, “ at the first glance.” 

“ Dost see that splendid uniform 
on the bed?” asked Benito; “ that 
is his. And here, my little jewel, is 
his appointment, with the king’s 
sign manual. The count only yes- 
terday received a handsome order on 
the royal treasurer, and is com- 
manded to join instantly his regi- 
ment at Murviedro. Ay, ay, my 
queen of Gitanas, thou hast foretold 
all truly, although the sceptic count 
paid little heed to thy predictions.” 

“ At Murviedro ?” said the gipsy, 
softly and slowly. The two pieces 
of gold were still in her hand, while 
she regarded Don Pablo with a sin- 
gular expression of love and sorrow. 
His handsome features had made a 
lasting impression upon her heart. 
He was working busily at a table 
which was covered with papers ; be- 
hind him, reclined against the wall, 
the half-sketched portrait of the 
lady of the Escurial Gardens. La 
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Palomita looked at the picture with 
a vague sentiment of jealousy. 

“ What beautiful hair — what lus- 
trous eyes!” said the girl, scarcely 
conscious that she was speaking. 
“ Who may she be, caballero ?” 

Don Pablo started at the ques- 
tion ; Benito answered,— 

“ Egad, my little jewel, I don’t 
know myself, though I have been at 
some pains to paint it.” 

“ Whoever she be,” she replied, 
with emphasis and solemnity of man- 
ner, “do not trust her, don cabal- 
lero! A fair woman will one day 
betray you.” 

“ She betray me!” exclaimed Don 
Pablo, indignantly. “Never! She 
is the saint at whose shrine I shall 
henceforth worship.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the gipsy 
calmly, “ take heed of my prediction : 
a fair woman, even like her whose 
features I now behold, will betray 
you !” 

*“T do not believe it,” said Don 
Pablo, with rising warmth; “ and 
have no wish to have my fortune 
told a second time. They are cla- 
morous for your return below, my 
dear girl; so fare thee well.” 

The young girl blushed scarlet 
deep at being so unceremoniously 
dismissed. 

“ T go,” she answered, meekly. 

“ Yes,” said Benito; “ farewell, 
most beautiful of gipsies. When 
next we meet, thou shalt sit to me 
for the picture of a Bacchante, and I 
will limn thy face con amore.” 

“You depart, then,” she asked, 
turning to Don Pablo, “ for Mur- 
viedro ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “we de- 
part by to-morrow’s dawn.” 

“Then may God have you in His 
holy keeping!” said the girl, as she 
quitted the apartment; but Don 
Pablo was too much occupied to dis- 
cern her last and lingering look. 

*“ Come, come, Don Pablo,” ob- 
served the painter; “ it is no use to 
be looking for ever so earnestly at 
this portrait. I must roll it up, and 
pack it away.” And he proceeded to 
do so. 

_ “Oh,” exclaimed the other, strik- 
ing his forehead, “I am well- nigh 
mad !” 

“What on earth makes you sa 
so?” asked the painter, with a laug 
and a cunning look. 


“ Because,” added the count, “I 
love her to distraction.” 

* Well, well,” said Benito; “ you 
are certainly handsome, and there is 
no great harm in loving the lady; 
and be assured that, some of these 
days, she will smilingly extend her 
hand to you, so as to enable you to 
reach even her exalted station.” 

“ Never—never!” answered the 
count, despondingly. “I would 
willingly yield up the best half of 
my existence to know who she is, 
and to have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing to her the deep and fervent 
gratitude of my heart.” 

“ And of your love—hum!” ob- 
served the painter, drily. 

“T have a dreadful suspicion,” 
said the count, “that she is mar- 
ried !” 

“ What ! one, so young, married ?” 
exclaimed the painter; “why she 
cannot be more than sixteen years of 
age!” 

* Notwithstanding that, how firm 
and calm her manner was, as if she 
had long known the usages of the 
world, and been accustomed to com- 
mand. A young girl could never 
have spoken as she spoke !” 

“T tell you,” said the painter, dog- 
gedly, “ that, whatever her station is, 
she is free. She never can have 
been married, for she is too young to 
be a widow!” 

“What makes you, Benito, say so 
with such confidence ?” 

“ Because I had my eye upon her 
during the whole time of the con- 
versation. She drew off the glove 
from her left hand, which was cer- 
tainly the very model of a hand, of 
which Venus herself would not have 
been ashamed; and, although there 
was on the first finger a splendid 
enamelled and jewelled ring, there 
assuredly was no marriage-ring.” 

“ Then what meant the deep 
mourning in which she was attired ?” 

“Why, Don Pablo,” cried. the 
painter, “I am surprised at you. 
Don’t you know that the whole 
court is in mourning? No, you 
don’t know any thing, nor heed any 
thing, since your meeting with that 
lady, who, for her condescending 
protection, is, 1 must confess, a very 
divinity !” 

The count was silent. 

On the following morning they 
quitted Madrid for Murviedro. 
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MEMORY. 


Ir was in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries that I met with an old college 
friend. He was promenading a young 
lady, who seemed to me to have 
some difficulty in making herself un- 
derstood, and still more in under- 
standing her cavalier. mage | soon 
parted company, and my old ac- 
quaintance came up to me, and com- 
plained of the difficulties he found in 
speaking the French language. “ I 
were had a bad memory, you know, 
but I can remember facts better 
than words.” Ishould have instantly 
recognised my man by this expression 
alone. He went by the name of 
“The Man of Facts” when he was 
at College ; and it was to this alone 
that he ascribed all superiority. To 
ssess more facts than one’s neigh- 
pour was to have the greatest advan- 
tage over him. When asked how he 
got through his examination, he re- 
plied, “ Well enough ;” but regretted 
that he had not so many facts as the 
professors who examined him: and he 
sighed for his want of memory. 

Now, nothing can be more er- 
roneous than were his ideas upon the 
subject. A man may possess an im- 
mense number of facts, and be a very 
great goose. There are two kinds of 
memory,—the one purely mechanical, 
which those possess who retain names, 
dates, and some facts,—the other is 
the result of an impression made 
upon the feelings ; and the complaint 
of want of memory is in general no- 
thing more than obtuseness of an im- 
portant portion of the intellectual fa- 
culties. Few clever men complain 
of want of memory, or find difficulty 
in retaining those things which form 
a part or parcel of their intellectual 
enjoyments. 

The lover of poetry may not be 
able to recollect when the battle was 
precisely fought, but if he have ever 
read Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden,” he 
can never forget it. He may have 
read it but once, may not be able to 
repeat a line of it, but there it is 
indelibly impressed upon his feelings 
— he can call it up en he pleases. 
It is as much his own as the author's. 
The man without memory or without 
susceptibility of impression, which is 
almost synonymous, may have read it 
many times, and yet know nothing 


about it; his eyes have passed over 
it, but it has not passed through those 
portals to be indelibly stamped upon 
the sensorium. His ear may, perhaps, 
again recognise the sound of the 
words, but still the thing itself has 
escaped his memory, and from the 
best of all reasons—that it was never 
there. The want of memory of 
which such complain, may be com- 
pared to Falstafi’s deafness, “ Rather 
out, please you. It is the disease of 
not listening, the malady of not 
marking, that I am troubled withal.” 

He who has summed up every thing 
and placed all things in their true 
light, has not been wanting in the 
true definition of memory. When 
the Ghost says to Hamlet, “ Remem- 
ber me,” he replies, “ Yes, as long as 
memory holds a place in this dis- 
tracted globe.” 

Here is precisely what we contend 
for, viz. that true memory is made 
up of impression. Such is implied 
in the tone of Hamlet's reply, that 
it would be impossible to forget it, 
that nothing less than the dissolution 
of the moral and physical world 
could prevent him from remembering 
the scene which he had just witnessed. 
It became hereafter no matter of will 
with him to do so. To tell him to 
forget it or to remember it, would be 
synonymous. It formed from that 
time a portion of his moral existence, 
inseparable but by general dissolu- 
tion. Itis precisely the same in other 
matters, that which has made a very 
strong impression is never forgotten ; 
it may not always be at hand, but 
it is still there: circumstances may 
again call it forth, fresh as it was 
deposited in the storehouse of the 
mind. The man without memory is 
the man whose mind is not organised 
to receive such impressions as excite 
those sensations which guarantee 
durability; such as read the book 
and lay it down, and forget where 
they left off: a state which may occur 
to all at times, when the mind may 
be preoccupied, but which is habitual 
with those who complain of bad me- 
mories. In these arguments a healthy 
state of body and mind are pre- 
supposed, for by nothing is the fa- 
culty of memory so impaired as by 
physical derangements. It may be 
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annihilated by organic affections, or 
it may be suspended, or go to sleep. 
It may happen that the power of 
speech and the use of language be 
annulled, that all moral existence may 
seem extinguished, whilst the phy- 
sical powers continue their functions ; 
but when the causes operating these 
effects shall have been removed, then 
shall blessed memory return with all 
its force to the point where its func- 
tions had been suspended. The fol- 
lowing case, quoted from the lectures 
of the late Sir Astley Cooper, illus- 
trates this position in a most satis- 
factory manner:—A sailor falling 
from the yard-arm was taken up 
insensible, and carried into the hos- 
pital in Gibraltar, where he remained 
in the same state for many months ; 
he was conveyed from thence to 
England, and admitted into St. Tho- 
mas's Hospital. 


“He lay upon his back with very 
few signs of life, breathing, his pulse 
beating, some motion in his fingers, but, 
in all other respects, apparently deprived 
of all powers of mind, volition, or sensa- 
tion. Upon the examination of his head 
a depression was discovered, and he was 
trephined at a period of thirteen months 
and a few days after the accident. The 
man sat up in his bed four hours after the 
operation, and, upon being asked if he felt 
pain, immediately put his hand to his 
head. In four days from this time be was 
able to get out of bed and converse, and 
in a few more days he was able to say 
where be came from and remembered 
meeting with the accident; but from 
that time up to the period when the ope- 
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ration was performed (i. e. for a period of 
thirteen months and upwards) his mind 
remained in a perfect state of oblivion.” 


Nothing was remembered which 
occurred between the periods of the 
infliction of the wound which caused 
the pressure and the removal of the 
piece of bone which produced it, be- 
cause nothing during that long time 
had made any impression on the 
sensorium. There was a distinct se- 
paration of animal from moral exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo has published 
a case of double consciousness with 
temporary loss of memory. It is 
rather complicated in a metaphysical 
point of view, but proves satisfacto- 
rily the power of impression. There 
was no loss of memory where the 
former had had its due influence. 
Some physical impediment in the 
circulation operated to prevent its 
manifestation at will; but it was 
there, and as soon as the obstruction 
was removed memory again tri- 
umphed. 

I believe, therefore, that we are 
not far from wrong in accusing our 
friend of that want of perception and 
of impression which so much limited 
the number of his facts that he re- 
tained but very few; and his com- 
plaint against his memory was unjust 
and ill-founded, inasmuch as the food 
with which it is nourished must be 
duly digested and assimilated before 
it form an integrant part of that in- 
tellectual state which seldom com- 
plains of want of memory. 
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Fortune, smiling at parting upon 
Monsieur de Balibari, enabled him 
to win a handsome sum with his 
faro bank. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, 
the carriage of the Chevalier de 
Balibari drew up as usual at the door 
of his hotel; and the chevalier, who 
was at his window, seeing the chariot 
arrive, came down the stairs in his 
usual stately manner. 

“ Where is my rascal, Ambrose ?” 
said he, looking round and not find- 
ing his servant to open the door. 

“JT will let down the steps for 
your honour,” said a gendarme who 
was standing by the carriage, ; and 
no sooner had the chevalier entered, 
than the officer jumped in after him, 
another mounted the box by the 
coachman, and the latter began to 
drive. 

“ Good gracious !” 
valier, “ what is this ?” 

“ You are going to drive to the 
frontier,” said the gend’arme, touch- 
ing his hat. 

“Tt is shameful —infamous! I in- 
sist upon being put down at the 
Austrian ambassador's house !” 

“T have orders to gag your honour 
if you cry out,” said the gend’arme. 

* All iurope shall hear of this!’ 
said the chevalier, in a fury. 

“ As you please,” answered the 
officer, and then both relapsed into 
silence. 

The silence was not broken between 
Berlin and Potzdam, through which 
place the chevalier passed as_ his 
majesty was reviewing his guards 
there, and the regiments of Biilow, 
Zitwitz, and Henkel de Donners- 
mark. As the chevalier passed his 
majesty, the king raised his hat and 
said, “ Qu’il ne descende pas: je lui 
souhaite un bon voyage.” The Che- 
valier de Balibari acknowledged this 
courtesy by a profound bow. 

They had not got far beyond 


said the che- 


Potzdam when, boom! the alarm 
cannon began to roar. 

« It is a deserter !” said the officer. 

“ Ts it possible ?” said the chevalier, 
and sunk back into his carriage again. 

Hearing the sound of the guns the 
common people came out along the 
road with fowling-pieces and pitch- 
forks, in hopes to catch the truant. 
The gend’armes looked very anxious 
to be on the look-out for him too. 
The price of a deserter was fifty 
crowns to those who brought him in. 

“ Confess, sir,” said the chevalier 
to the police-officer in the carriage 
with him, “ that you long to be rid 
of me from whom you can get no- 
thing, and to be on the look-out for 
the deserter who may bring you in 
fifty crowns? Why not “tell the 
postilion to push on? You may 
land me at the frontier and get back 
to your hunt all}the sooner.” The 
officer told the postilion to get on, 
but the way seemed intolerably long 
to the chevalier. Once or twice he 
thought he heard the noise of horse 
galloping behind : his own horses did 
not seem to go two miles an hour, 
but they did go. The black and 
white barriers came in view at last 
hard by Briick, and opposite them 
the green and yellow of Saxony. 
The Saxon custom - house officers 
came out. 

“T have no luggage,” 
chevalier. 

“ The gentleman has nothing con- 
traband,” said the Prussian officers, 
grinning, and took their leave of 
their prisoner with much respect. 

The Chevalier de Balibari gave 
them a frederick a- piece. 

*“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I wish 
you a good day. Will you please to 
go to the house whence we set out 
this morning, and tell my man there 
to send on my baggage to the Three 
Kings at Dresden?” Then ordering 
fresh horses, the chevalier set off on 
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his journey for that capital. I need 
not tell you that J was the chevalier. 


‘PROM THE CHEVALIER DE BALIBARI 
TO REDMOND BARRY, ESQUIRE, GENTIL- 
HOMME ANGLAIS. 


“* Al’ Hotel des 3 Couronnes, @ Dresde, 


en Saxe. 


“ Neputw Repmonp,—This comes to 
you by a sure hand, no other than Mr. 
Lumpit of the English mission, who is 
acquainted, as all Berlin will be directly, 
with our wonderful story. «They only 
know half as yet: they only know that a 
deserter went off in my clothes, and all 
are in admiration of your cleverness and 
valour, 

** I confess that for two hours after 
your departure I lay in bed in no small 
trepidation, thinking whether his majesty 
might have a fancy to send me to Span- 
dau, for the freak of which we both had 
been guilty. Butin that case | had taken 
my precautions; I had written a statement 
of the case to my chief, the Austrian 
minister, with the full and true story 
how you had been set to spy upon me, 
how you turned out to be my very near 
relative, how you had been kidnapped 
yourself into the service, and how we 
both had determined to effect your escape, 
The laugh would have been so much 
against the king, that he never would have 
dared to lay a finger upon me. What 
would Monsieur de Voltaire have said to 
such an act of tyranny ? 

** But it was a lucky day, and every 
thing has turned out to my wish. As | 
lay in my bed two and a half hours after 
your departure, in comes your ex-captain 
Potzdorff. ‘ Redmont!’ says he, in his 
imperious High Dutch way, ‘ are you 
there?’ No answer. ‘ The rogue is 
gone out,’ said he; and straightway 
makes for my red box where I keep my 
love-letters, my glass eye which I used 
to wear, my favourite lucky dice with 
which 1 threw the thirteen mains at 
Prague ; my two sets of Paris teeth, and 
" other private matters that you know 
of, 

“He first tried a bunch of keys, but 
none of them would fit the little English 
lock, Then my gentleman takes out of 
his pocket a chisel and hammer, and falls 
to work like a professional burglar, ac- 
tually bursting open my little box ! 

‘“* Now was my time toact. I advance 
towards him armed with an immense 
water-jug. I come noiselessly up to him 
Just as he had broken the box, and, with 
all my might, I deal him such a blow 
over the head as smashes the water-jug 
to atoms, and sends my captain with a 
Snort lifeless to the ground. I thought 
I had killed him! 


‘* Then [ ring all the bells in the house ; 
and shout, and swear, and scream, 
‘ Thieves! —thieves !— landlord ! —mur- 
der! — fire!’ until the whole household 
come tumbling up the stairs. ‘ Where 
is my servant?’ roarI. ‘ Who dares to 
rob me in openday? Look at the villain 
whom I find in the act of breaking my 
chest open! Send for the police, send 
for his Excellency the Austrian minister! 
all Europe shall know of this insult !’ 

“* Dear heaven!’ says the landlord, 
‘ we saw you go away three hours ago !’ 

“«« Me!’ say1; ‘ why, man, I have 
been in bed all the morning. I am ill— 
I have taken physic—I have not left the 
house this morning! Where is that 
scoundrel Ambrose? But, stop! where 
are my clothes and wig?’ for [ was stand- 
ing before them in my chamber-gown 
and stockings, with my night-cap on. 

*** T have it—1 have it!’ says a little 
chamber-maid ; * Ambrose is off in your 
honour’s dress.’ 

“* And my money—my money!’ says 
I; ‘ where is my purse with forty-eight 
fredericks in it? But we have one of 
the villains left. Officers, seize him!’ 

«T's the young Herr von Potzdorff !’ 
says the landlord, more and more asto- 
nished. 

*«« What! a gentleman breaking open 
my trunk with hammer and chisel — im- 
possible !’ 

“ Herr von Potzdorff was returning to 
life by this time, with a swelling on his 
skull as big as a saucepan; and the 
officers carried him off, aud the judge 
who was sent for dressed a procés verbal 
of the matter, and I demanded a copy of 
it, which I sent forthwith to my ambas- 
sador. 

“«T was kept a prisoner to my room the 
next day, and a judge, a general, and a 
host of lawyers, officers, and officials, 
were set upon me to bully, perplex, 
threaten, and cajole me. I said it was 
true you had told me that you bad beea 
kidnapped into the service, that I thought 
you were released from it, and that I had 
you with the best recommendations. I 
appealed to my minister, who was bound 
to come to my aid ; and, to make a long 
story short, poor Potzdorff is now on his 
way to Spandau; and his uncle, the 
elder Potzdorff, bas brought me five 
hundred louis, with a humble request 
that I would leave Berlin forthwith, and 
hush up this painful matter. 

“I shall be with you at the Three 
Crowns the day after you receive this. 
Ask Mr. Lumpitto dinner. Do not spare 
your money —you are my son. Every 
body in Dresden knows your loving uncle, 

«Tue Cuevatren ve Batrparti.” 


And by these wonderful circum- 
stances I was once more free again, 
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and I kept my resolution then made 
never to fall more into the hands of 
any recruiter, and thenceforth and 
for ever to be a gentleman. 

With this sum of money, and a 
good run of luck which ensued pre- 
sently, we were enabled to make no 
ungenteel figure. My uncle speedily 
joined me at the inn at Dresden, 
where, under pretence of illness, I 
had kept quiet until his arrival ; and, 
as the Chevalier de Balibari was 
in particular good odour at the court 
of Dresden (having been an intimate 
acquaintance of the late monarch 
the Elector, King of Poland, the most 
dissolute and agreeable of European 
princes), I was speedily in the very 
best society of the Saxon capital, 
where I may say that my own per- 
son and manners, and the singularity 
of the adventures in which I had been 
a hero, made me especially welcome. 
There was not a party of the nobility 
to which the two gentlemen of Bali- 
bari were not invited. I had the 
honour of kissing hands and being 
graciously received at court by the 
elector, and I wrote home to my 
mother such a flaming description of 
my prosperity, that the good soul very 
nearly forgot her celestial welfare 
and her confessor, the Rev. Joshua 
Jowls, in order to come after me 
to Germany ; but travelling was very 
difficult in those days, and so we were 
spared the arrival of the good lady. 

I think the soul of Harry Barry, 
my father, who was always so gen- 
teel in his turn of mind, must have 
rejoiced to see the position which I 
now occupied. All the women anxi- 
ous to receive me, all the men in a 
fury; hobnobbing with dukes and 
counts at supper, dancing minuets 
with high well-born baronesses (as 
they absurdly call themselves in 
Germany), with lovely excellencies, 
nay, with highnesses and _trans- 
parencies themselves, who could com- 
pete with the ‘gallant young Irish 
noble, who would suppose that seven 
weeks before I had been a common— 
bah! I am ashamed to think of it! 
One of the pleasantest moments of 
my life was at a grand gala at the 
electoral —— where I had the 
honour of walking a polonaise with 
no other than the Margravine of 
Bayreuth, old Fritz’s own sister ; old 
Fritz, whose hateful blue - baize 
livery I had worn, whose belts I had 
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pipe-clayed, and whose abominable 
rations of small-beer and souerkrout 
I had swallowed for five years. 

Having won an English chariot 
from an Italian gentleman at play, 
my uncle had our arms painted on 
the panels in a more splendid way 
than ever, surmounted (as we were 
descended from the ancient kings) 
with an Irish crown of the most 
splendid size and gilding. I had this 
crown in lieu of a coronet engraved 
on a large.amethyst signet-ring worn 
on my fore-finger ; and I don’t mind 
confessing that I used to say the jewel 
had been in my family for several 
thousand years, having originally 
belonged to my direct ancestor, his 
late Majesty King Brian Boru, or 
Barry. I warrant the legends of the 
Herald’s College are not more au- 
thentic than mine was. 

At first the minister and the gen- 
tlemen at the English hotel used to 
be rather shy of us two Irish noble- 
men, and questioned our pretensions 
to rank. The minister was a lord’s 
son, it is true, but he was likewise a 
grocer’s grandson, and so I told him 
at Count Lobkowitz’s masquerade. 
My uncle, like a noble gentleman as 
he was, knew the pedigree of every 
considerable family in Europe. He 
said it was the only knowledge be- 
fitting a gentleman; and, when we 
were not at cards, we would pass hours 
over Gwillim or D’Hozier reading 
the genealogies, learning the blazons, 
and making ourselves acquainted 
with the relationships of our class. 
Alas! the noble science is going into 
disrepute now ; so are cards, without 
which studies and pastimes I can 
hardly conceive how a man of honour 
can exist. 

My first affair of honour with a 
man of undoubted fashion was on the 
score of my nobility with young Sir 
Rumford Bumford of the English 
embassy, my uncle at the same time 
sending a cartel to the minister, who 
declined to come. I shot Sir Rum- 
ford in the leg, amidst the tears of 
joy of my uncle, who accompanied 
me to the ground; and I promise 
you that none of the young gentle- 
men questioned the authenticity of 
my pedigree, or laughed at my Irish 
crown again. 

What a delightful life did we now 
lead! I knew I was born a gentle- 
man, from the kindly way in which 
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I took to the business, as business it 
certainly is. For though it seems all 
pleasure, yet I assure any low-bred 
persons who may chance to read this, 
that we, their betters, have to work 
as well as they; though I did not 
rise until noon, yet had I not been 
up at play until long past midnight ? 
Many a time have we come home to 
bed as the troops were marching out 
to early parade; and, oh! it did my 
heart good to hear the bugles blow- 
ing the reveillé before day-break, or 
to see the regiments marching out to 
exercise, and think that I was no 
longer bound to that disgusting dis- 
cipline, but restored to my natural 
station. 

I came into it at once, and as if I 
had never done any thing else all my 
life. Ihada salina to wait upon 
me, a French friseur to dress my hair 
of a morning; I knew the taste of 
chocolate as by intuition almost, and 
could distinguish between the right 
Spanish and the French before I had 
been a week in my new position; I 
had rings on all my fingers, watches 
in both my fobs, canes, trinkets, and 
snuff-boxes of all sorts, and each out- 
vying the other in elegance; I had 
the finest natural taste for lace and 
china of any man I ever knew. I 
could judge a horse as well as any 
Jew dealer in Germany ; in shooting 
and athletic exercises I was un- 
rivalled; I could not spell, but I could 
speak German and French cleverly ; 
I had at the least twelve suits of 
clothes ; three richly embroidered 
with gold, two laced with silver, a 
garnet-coloured velvet pelisse lined 
with sable; one of French grey, silver- 
laced and lined with chinchilla. I 
had damask morning-robes, to which 
a peacock’s tail is as sober as a 
(Quaker’s drab skirt. I took lessons 
on the guitar, and sang French 
catches exquisitely. Where, in fact, 
was there a more accomplished gen- 
tleman than Redmond de Bali- 
bari? 

All these luxuries becoming my 
station could not, of course, be pur- 
chased without credit and money, to 
pee which, as our patrimony 
1ad been wasted by our ancestors, 
and we were above the vulgarity 
and slow returns and doubtful chances 
of trade, my uncle kept a faro bank. 
We were in partnership with a Flo- 
rentine, well known in all the courts 
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of Europe, the Count Alessandro 
Pippi, as skilful a player as evr 
was seen, but he turned out a sad 
knave latterly, and I have discovered 
that his countship was a mere im- 
poster. My uncle was maimed, as I 
have said; Pippi, like all impostors, 
was a coward ; it was my unrivalled 
skill with the sword, and readiness 
to use it, that maintained the repu- 
tation of the firm, so to speak, and 
silenced many a timid gambler who 
might have hesitated to pay his 
losings. We always played on pa- 
role with any body ; any person, that 
is, of honour and noble lineage. We 
never pressed for our winnings cr 
declined to receive promissory notes 
in lieu of gold. But woe to the man 
who did not pay when the note be- 
came due! Redmond de Balibari 
was sure to wait upon him with his 
bill, and I promise you there were 
very few bad debts; on the contrary, 
gentlemen were grateful to us for 
our forbearance, and our character for 
honour stood unimpeached. In later 
times a vulgar national prejudice has 
chosen to cast a slur upon the cha- 
racter of men of honour engaged in 
the profession of play; but I speak 
of the good old days in Europe, be- 
fore the cowardice of the French 
aristocracy (in the shameful Revo- 
lution, which served them right) 
brought discredit and ruin upon our 
order. They cry fie now upon men 
engaged in play; but I should like 
to know how much more honourable 
their modes of livelihood are than 
ours. The broker at the Exchange 
who bulls and bears, and buys and 
sells, and dabbles with lying loans, 
and trades on state-secrets, what is 
he but a gamester? The merchant 
who deals in teas and tallow, is he 
any better? His bales of dirty indigo 
are his dice, his cards come up every 
year instead of every ten minutes, 
and the sea is his green table. You 
call the profession of the law an 
Socmmanelila one, where a man will 
lie for any bidder, lie down poverty 
for the sake of a fee from wealth, 
lie down right because wrong is in 
his brief. You call a doctor an 
honourable man, a swindling quack 
who does not believe in the nostrums 
which he prescribes, and takes your 
guinea for whispering in your ear 
that it is a fine morning; and yet, 
forsooth, a gallant man who sets him 
oo 
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down before the baize and challenges 
all comers, his money against theirs, 
his fortune against theirs, is proscribed 
by your modern moral world. It is 
a conspiracy of the middle-classes 
against gentlemen — it is only the 
shopkeeper cant which is to go down 
nowadays. I say that play was an 
institution of chivalry, it has been 
wrecked along with other privileges 
of men of birth.* When Seingalt 
engaged a man for six-and-thirty 
hours without leaving the table, I 
vow I think it was a glorious tourna- 
ment, and what the ingenious person 
who has lately written Jvanhoe calls 
“a passage of arms.” How have we 
had the best blood, and the brightest 
eyes, too, of Europe throbbing round 
the table as I and my uncle have 
held the cards and the bank against 
some terrible player, who was match- 
ing some thousands out of his millions 
against our all which was there on 
the baize! When we engaged that 
daring Alexis Kossloffsky, and won 
seven thousand louis in a single 
coup, had we lost, we should have 
been beggars the next day ; when ke 
lost, he was only a village and a few 


hundred serfs in os the worse. 


When at Toéplitz, the Duke of Cour- 
land brought fourteen lacqueys each 
with four bags of florins, and chal- 
lenged our bank to play against the 
sealed bags, what did we ask ? 
“ Sir,” said we, “we have but eighty 
thousand florins in bank, or two 
hundred thousand at three months ; 
if your highness’s bags do not contain 
more than eighty thousand, we will 
meet you;” and we did, and after 
eleven hours’ play, in which our 
bank was at one time reduced to two 
hundred and three ducats, we won 
seventeen thousand florins of him. 
Is this not something like boldness? 
does ths profession not require skill, 
and perseverance, and bravery? Four 
crowned heads looked on at the game, 
and an imperial princess, when I 
turned up the ace of hearts and made 
Paroli burst into tears. No man on 
the European Continent held a higher 


* Lest any weak minds should be perverted by the above tirade of Mr. Barry, it 
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position than Redmond Barry then ; 
and when the Duke of Courland lost, 
he was pleased to say that we had 
won nobly ; and so we had, and spent 
nobly what we won. 

At this period my uncle, who at- 
tended mass every day regularly, al- 
ways put ten florins into the box; 
wherever we went, the tavern-keepers 
made us more welcome than royal 
princes. We used to give away the 
broken meat from oursuppersand din- 
ners to scores of beggars who blessed 
us. Every man who held my horse or 
cleaned my boots got a ducat for his 
pains. I was, I may say, the author 
of our common good fortune, by put- 
ting boldness into our play. Pippi 
was a faint-hearted fellow, who was 
always cowardly when he began to 
win. My uncle (I speak with great 
respect of him) was too much of a 
devotee, and too much of a martinet 
at play ever to win greatly. His 
moralcourage was unquestionable, but 
his daring was not sufficient. Both 
of these my seniors very soon ac- 
knowledged me to be their chief, and 
hence the style of splendour I have 
described. 

I have mentioned H.I.H. the 
Trincess Frederica Amelia, who was 
affected by my success and shall 
always think with gratitude of the 
protection with which that exalted 
lady honoured me. She was pas- 
sionately fond of play, as indeed were 
the ladies of almost all the courts in 
Europe in those days, and hence 
would often arise no small trouble 
to us; for the truth must be told, 
that ladies love to play, certainly, 
but not to pay. The point of honour 
is not understood by the charming 
sex; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty, in our peregrinations to the 
various courts of northern Europe, 
that we could keep them from the 
table, could get their money if they 
lost, or, if they paid, prevent them 
from using the most furious and ex- 
traordinary means of revenge. In 
those great days of our fortune, 1 
calculate that we lost no less than 
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fourteen thousand louis by such 
failures of payment. A princess of 
a ducal house gave us paste instead 
of diamonds, which she had solemnly 
pledged to us; another organised a 
robbery of the crown jewels, and 
would have charged the theft upon 
us, but for Pippi’s caution, who had 
kept back a note of hand “ her High 
Transparency ” gave us, and sent it to 
his ambassador, by which precaution 
1 do believe our necks weresaved. A 
third lady of high (but not princely) 
rank, after I had won a considerable 
sum in diamonds and pearls from 
her, sent her lover with a band of 
cut-throats to waylay me, and it was 
only by extraordinary courage, skill, 
and good luck, that I escaped from 
these villains, wounded myself, but 
leaving the chief aggressor dead on 
the ground. My sword entered his 
eye and broke there, and the villains 
who were with him fled seeing their 
chief fall. They might have finished 
me else, for I had now no weapon 
of defence. 

Thus it will be seen that our life, 
for all its splendour, was one of ex- 
treme danger and difficulty, requiring 
high talents and courage for success ; 
and often, when we were in a full 
vein of success, we were suddenly 
driven from our ground on account 
of some freak of a reigning prince, 
some intrigue of a disappointed mis- 
tress, or some quarrel with the police 
minister. If the latter personage 
were not bribed or won over, nothing 
was more common than for us to 
receive a sudden order of departure, 
and so, perforce, we lived a wander- 
ing and desultory life. 

Though the gains of such a life 
are, as I have said, very great, yet 
the expenses are enormous. Our 
appearance and retinue was too splen- 
did for the narrow mind of Pippi, 
who was always crying out at my 
extravagance, though obliged to own 
that his own meanness and parsimony 
would never have achieved the great 
victories which my generosity had 
won. With all our success, our 
capital was not very great. That 
speech to the Duke of Courland, for 
instance, was a mere boast as far the 
two hundred thousand florins at three 
months were concerned. We had no 
credit, and no money beyond that on 
our table, and should have been forced 
to fly if his highness had won and 
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accepted our bills. Sometimes, too, 
we were hit very hard. A bank is a 
certainty almost, but now and then a 
bad day will come; and men who 
have the courage of good fortune, 
at least, ought to meet bad luck well: 
the former, believe me, is the harder 
task of the two. 

One of these evil chances befell us 
in the Duke of Baden’s territory at 
Mannheim. Pippi, who was always 
on the look-out for business, offered 
to make a bank at the inn where we 
put up, and where the officers of the 
duke’s cuirassiers supped ; and some 
small play accordingly took place, 
and some wretched crowns and louis 
changed hands, I trust rather to 
the advantage of these poor gentle- 
men of the army, who are surely the 
poorest of all devils under the sun. 

But, as ill luck would have it, a 
couple of young students from the 
neighbouring University of Heidel- 
burg, who had come to Mannheim 
for their quarter’s revenue, and so 
had some hundred of dollars between 
them, were introduced to the table, 
and, having never played before (as 
is always the case), began to win. 
As ill luck would have it, too, they 
were tipsy, and against tipsiness [ 
have often found the best calculations 
of play fail entirely. They played 
in the most perfectly insane way, and 
yet won always. Every card they 
backed turned up in their favour. 
They had won a hundred louis from 
us in ten minutes; and, seeing that 
Pippi was growing angry and the 
luck against us, | was for shutting 
up the bank for the night, saying the 
play was only meant for a joke, and 
that now we had had enough. 

But Pippi, who had quarrelled 
with me that day, was determined to 
proceed, and the upshot was, that 
the students played and won more; 
then they lent money to the officers, 
who began to win, too; and in this 
ignoble way, in a tavern-room thick 
with tobacco - smoke, across a deal 
table besmeared with beer and liquor, 
and, to a parcel of hungry subalterns 
and a pair of beardless students, 
three of the most skilful and re- 
nowned players in Europe lost seven- 
teen hundred louis. 1 blush now 
when I think of it. It was like 
Charles XII. or Richard Coeur de 
Lion falling before a petty fortress 
and an unknown hand (as my friend 
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Mr. Johnson wrote), and was, in 
fact, a most shameful defeat. 

Nor was this the only defeat. 
When our poor conquerors had gone 
off, bewildered with the treasure 
which Fortune had flung in their 
way (one of these students was called 
the Baron de Clootz, perhaps he who 
afterwards lost his head at Paris), 
Pippi resumed the quarrel of the 
morning, and some exceedingly high 
words passed between us. Among 
other things, I recollect I knocked 
him down with a stool, and was for 
flinging him out of window; but 
my uncle, who was cool and had 
been keeping Lent with his usual 
solemnity, interposed between us, and 
a reconciliation took place, Pippi 
apologising and confessing he had 
been wrong. 

I ought to have doubted, however, 
the sincerity of the treacherous 
Italian; indeed, as I never before 
believed a word that he said in his 
life, I know not why I was so foolish 
as to credit him now, and go to bed, 
leaving the keys of our cash-box with 
him. It contained, after our loss to 
the cuirassiers, in bills and money, 
near upon 8000/. sterling. Pippi 
insisted that our reconciliation should 
be ratified over a bowl of hot wine, 
and I have no doubt put some sopo- 


I am not going to entertain my 
readers with an account of my pro- 
fessional career as a gamester, any 
more than I did with anecdotes of 
my life as a military man. I might 
fill volumes with tales of this kind 
were I so minded, but, at this rate, 
my recital would not be brought to 
a conclusion for years, and who knows 
how soon I may be called upon to 
stop? I have gout, rheumatism, 
gravel, and a disordered liver. I 
have two or three wounds in my 
body, which break out every now 
and then, and give me intolerable 
pain, and a hundred more signs of 
breaking up. Such are the effects of 
time, illness, and free-living, upon 
one of the strongest constitutions and 
finest forms the world ever saw. Ah! 
I suffered from none of these ills in 
the year ’66, when there was no man 
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rific drug into the liquor, for my 
uncle and I both slept till very late 
the next morning, and woke with 
violent headachs and fever. We did 
not quit our beds till noon. He had 
had been gone twelve hours, leaving 
our treasury empty ; and behind him 
a sort of calculation, by which he 
strove to make out that this was his 
share of the profits, and that all the 
losses had been incurred without his 
consent. 

Thus, after eighteen months, we 
had to begin the world again. But 
was I cast down? No. Our ward- 
robes still were worth a very large 
sum of money, for gentlemen did not 
dress like parish-clerks in those days, 
and a person of fashion would often 
wear a suit of clothes and a set of 
ornaments that would be a shop- 
boy’s fortune; and, without repining 
for one single minute, or saying a 
single angry word (my uncle’s tem- 
per in this respect was admirable), 
or allowing the secret of our loss to 
be known toa mortal soul, we pawned 
three-fourths of our jewelsand clothes 
to Moses Léwe the banker, and 
with produce of the sale, and our 
private pocket-money, amounting in 
all to something less than 800 louis, 
we took the field again. 


in Europe more gay in spirits, more 
— in personal accomplishment, 
than young Redmond Barry. 

Before the treachery of the scoun- 
drel Pippi, I had visited many of the 
best courts of Europe, especially the 
smaller ones, where play was patron- 
ised, and the professors of that science 
always welcome. Among the eccle- 
siastical principalities of the Rhine 
we were particularly well received. 
I never knew finer or gayer courts 
than those of the Electors of Treves 
and Cologne, where there was more 
splendour and gaiety than at Vienna, 
far more than in the wretched bar- 
rack-court of Berlin. The court of 
the Archduchess-Governess of the 
Netherlands was, likewise, a royal 
place for us knights of the dice-box 
and gallant votaries of fortune; 
whereas in the stingy Dutch, or the 
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beggarly Swiss republics, it was im- 
ossible for a gentleman to gain a 
ivelihood unmolested. Yes, the old 

times were the times for gentlemen, 

before Buonaparte brutalised Europe 
with his swaggering Grenadiers, and 
was conquered in his turn by our 
shopkeepers and cheesemongers of 

England here. To return, however, 

to my personal adventure. 

After our mishap at Mannheim, 
my uncle and I made for the’ Duchy 
of W It has since ben erected 
into a kingdom, and the reader may 
find out the place easily enough, but 
I do not choose to print at full the 
names of some illustrious persons in 
whose society I then fell, and among 
whom I was made the sharer in a 
very strange and tragical adventure. 

There was no court in Europe at 
which strangers were more welcome 
than at that of the noble Duke of 
W » none where pleasure was 
more eagerly sought after, and more 
splendidly enjoyed. The prince did 
not inhabit his capital of S——, but, 
imitating in every respect the cere- 
monial of the court of Versailles, 
built himself a magnificent palace at 
a few leagues from his chief city, and 
round about his palace a superb aris- 
tocratic town, inhabited entirely by 
his nobles, and the officers of his 
sumptuous court. The people were 
rather hardly pressed, to be sure, in 
order to keep up this splendour ; for 
his highness’s dominions were small, 
and so he wisely lived in a sort of 
awful retirement from them, seldom 
shewing his face in his capital, or 
seeing any countenances but those of 
his faithful domestics and officers. 
His palace and gardens of Ludwigs- 
lust were exactly on the French 
model. Twice a-week there were 
court receptions, and grand court 
galas twice a-month. There was the 
finest opera out of France, and a 
ballet unrivalled in splendour, on 
which his highness, a great lover of 
music and dancing, expended pro- 
digious sums. It may be because I 
was then young, but I think I never 
saw such an assemblage of brilliant 
beauty as used to figure there on the 
stage of the court-theatre, in the 
grand mythological ballets which 
were then the mode, and in which 
you saw Mars in red-heeled pumps 
and a eriwig, and Venus in patches 
anda hoop. They say the costume 
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was incorrect, and have changed it 
since, but, for my part, I have never 
seen a Venus more lovely than the 
Coralie, who was the chief dancer, 
and found no fault with the attend- 
ant nymphs, in their trains, and 
lappets, and powder. These operas 
used to take place twice a-week, after 
which some great officer of the court 
would have his evening, and his bril- 
liant supper, and the dice-box rattled 
every where, and all the world played. 
I have seen seventy play-tables set 
out in the grand gallery of Ludwigs- 
lust, besides the faro bank, where the 
duke himself would graciously come 
and play, and win or lose with a 
truly royal splendour. 

It was hither we came after the 
Mannheim misfortune. The nobi- 
lity of the court were pleased to say 
our reputation had preceded us, and 
the two Irish gentlemen were made 
welcome. The very first night at 
court we lost 740 of our 800 louis; 
the next evening, at the court- 
marshal’s table, ] won them back, 
with 1300 more. You may be sure 
we allowed no one to know how near 
we were to ruin on the first evening, 
but, on the contrary, I endeared 
every one to me by my gay manner 
of losing, and the finance-minister 
himself cashed a note for 400 ducats, 
drawn by me upon my steward of 
Ballybarry Castle in the kingdom 
of Ireland, which very note I won 
from his excellency the next day, 
along with a considerable sum in 
ready cash. In that noble court 
every body was a gambler. You 
would see the lacqueys in the ducal 
anterooms at work with their dirty 
packs of cards; the coach and chair- 
men playing in the court, while their 
masters were punting in the saloons 
above; the very cook-maids and 
scullions, I was told, had a bank, 
where one of them, an Italian con- 
fectioner, made a handsome fortune. 
He purchased afterwards a Roman 
marquisate, and his son was pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent only 
last year, and was one of the most 
fashionable of the illustrious foreign- 
ers thenin London. The poor devils 
of soldiers played away their pay, 
when they got it, which was seldom ; 
and I don’t believe there was an 
officer in any one of the Guard re- 
giments but had his cards in his 
pouch, and no more forgot his dice 
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than his sword-knot. Among such 
fellows it was diamond cut diamond. 
What you call fair play would have 
been a folly. The gentlemen of 
Ballybarry would have been fools, 
indeed, to appear as pigeons in such 
a hawk’s nest. None but men of 
courage and genius could live and 
prosper in a society where every one 
was bold and clever; and here my 
uncle and I held our own, ay, and 
more than our own. 

His highness the duke was a wi- 
dower, or rather, since the death of 
the reigning duchess, had contracted 
a Morganatic marriage with a lady 
whom he had ennobled, and who 
considered it a compliment (such was 
the morality of those days) to be 
called the Northern Dubarry. He 
had been married very young, and 
his son, the hereditary prince, may 
be said to have been the political 
sovereign of the state, for the reign- 
nz duke was fonder of pleasure than 
of politics, and loved to talk a great 
deal more with his grand hunts- 
man, or the director of his opera, 
than with ministers and ambassa- 
dors. 

The hereditary prince, whom I 
shall call Prince Victor, was of a 
very different character from his au- 
gust father. He had made the wars 
of the succession and seven years’ 
with great credit in the empress’s 
service, was of a stern character, sel- 
dom appeared at court, except when 
ceremony called him, but lived almost 
alone in his wing of the palace, where 
he devoted himself to the severest 
studies, being a great astronomer and 
chemist. He shared in the rage, then 
common throughout Europe, of hunt- 
ing for the philosopher's stone ; and 
my uncle often regretted that he had 
no smattering of chemistry, like Bal- 
samo (who called himself Cagliostro), 
St. Germain, and other individuals, 
who had obtained very great sums 
from Duke Victor by aiding him in 
his search after the great secret. His 
amusements were lather and re- 
viewing the troops; but for him, and 
if his good-natured father had not 
had his aid, the army would have 
been playing at cards all day, and so 
it was well that the prudent prince 
was left to govern. 

Duke Victor was fifty years of age, 
and his princess, the Princess Olivia, 
was scarce three-and-twenty. They 
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had been married seven years, and, in 
the first years of their union, the 
princess had borne him a son and a 
daughter. The stern morals and 
manners, the dark and ungainly ap- 
pearance of the husband, were little 
likely to please the brilliant and 
fascinating young woman, who had 
been educated in the south (she was 
connected with the ducal house of 
S ), who had passed two years at 
Paris under the guardianship of Mes- 
dames, daughters of his most Christ- 
ian Majesty, and who was the life 
and soul of the court of W , the 
gayest of the gay, the idol of her 
august Rep dnan and, indeed, of 
the whole court. She was not beau- 
tiful, but charming ; not witty, but 
charming, too, in her conversation as 
in her person. She was extravagant 
beyond all measure, so false that you 
could not trust her; but her very 
weaknesses were more winning than 
the virtues of other women, her sel- 
fishness more delightful than others’ 
generosity. I never knew a woman 
whose faults made her so attractive. 
She used to ruin people, and yet they 
all loved her. My old uncle has seen 
her cheating at ombre, and let her 
win 400 louis without resisting in the 
least. Her caprices with the officers 
and ladies of her household were 
ceaseless, but they adored her. She 
was the only one of the reigning 
family whom the people worshipped. 
She never went abroad but they fol- 
lowed her carriage with shouts of 
acclamation, and, to be generous to 
them, she would borrow the last 
od from one of her poor maids-of- 
1onour, whom she would never pay. 
In the early days her husband was 
as much fascinated by her as all the 
rest of the world was; but her ca- 
prices had caused frightful outbreaks 
of temper on his part, and an estrange- 
ment which, though interrupted by 
almost mad returns of love, was still 
general. I speak of her royal high- 
ness with perfect candour and ad- 
miration, although I might be par- 
doned for judging her more severely, 
considering her opinion of myself. 
She said that the elder Monsieur de 
Balibari was a finished old gentle- 
man, and the younger one had the 
manners ofacourier. The world has 
given a different opinion, and I can 
afford to chronicle this almost single 
sentence against me. Besides, she 
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had a reason for her dislike to me, 
which you shall hear. 

Five years in the army, long ex- 
perience of the world had, ere now, 
dispelled any of those romantic no- 
tions regarding love with which I 
commenced life; and I had deter- 
mined, as is proper with gentlemen 
(it is only your low people who marry 
for mere affection), to consolidate my 
fortunes by marriage. In the course 
of our peregrinations, my uncle and 
I had made several attempts to carry 
this object into effect ; but numerous 
disappointments had occurred, which 
are not worth mentioning here, and 
had prevented me hitherto from 
making such a match as I thought 
was worthy of a man of my birth, 
abilities, and personal appearance. 
Ladies are not in the habit of running 
away on the Continent, as is the cus- 
tom in England (a custom whereby 
many honourable gentlemen of my 
country have much benefited) ; 
guardians, and ceremonies, and difli- 
culties of all kinds intervene; true 
love is not allowed to have its course, 
and poor women cannot give away 
their honest hearts to the gallant 
fellows who have won them. Now 
it was settlements that were asked 
for; now it was my pedigree and 
title-deeds that were not satisfactory, 
though I had a plan and rent-roll of 
the Ballybarry estates, and the ge- 
nealogy of the family up to King 
Brian Boru, or Barry, most hand- 
somely designed on paper; now it 
was a young lady who was whisked 
off to a convent, just as she was ready 
to fall into my arms; on another 
occasion, when a rich widow of the 
Low Countries was about to make 
me lord ofa noble estate in Flanders, 
comes an order of the police, which 
drives me out of Brussels at an hour's 
notice, and consigns my mourner to 
her chateau. But at W I had 
an opportunity of playing a great 
game, and had won it, too, but for 
the dreadful catastrophe which upset 
my fortune. 

In the household of the hereditary 
princess there was a lady nineteen 
years of age, and possessor of the 
greatest fortune in the whole duchy. 
The Countess Ida, such was her 
name, was daughter of a late minis- 
ter and favourite of bis highness the 
Duke of W , and his duchess, 
who had done her the honour to be 
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her sponsors at birth, and who, at 
the father’s death, had taken her 
under their august guardianship and 
protection. At sixteen she was 
brought from her castle, where, up 
to that period, she had been per- 
mitted to reside, and had been placed 
with the Princess Olivia, as one of 
her highness’s maids-of-honour. 

The aunt of the Countess Ida, who 
presided over her house during her 
minority, had foolishly allowed her 
to contract an attachment for her 
cousin-german, a penniless sub-lieu- 
tenant in one of the duke’s foot 
regiments, who had flattered himself 
to be able to carry off this rich prize, 
and if he had not been a blundering, 
silly idiot indeed, with the advantage 
of seeing her constantly, of having 
no rival near him, and the intimacy 
attendant upon close kinsmanship, 
might easily, by a private marriage, 
have secured the young countess and 
her possessions. But he managed 
matters so foolishly, that he allowed 
her to leave her retirement, to come 
to court for a year, and take her 
slace in the Princess Olivia’s house- 
hold, and then what does my young 
gentleman do, but appear at the 
duke’s levee one day, in his tarnished 
epaulet and threadbare coat, and make 
an application in due form to his 
highness, as the young lady’s guard- 
ian, for the hand of the richest heiress 
in his dominions ! 

The weakness of the good-natured 
prince was such that, as the Countess 
Ida herself was quite as eager for the 
match as her silly cousin, his high- 
ness might have been induced to 
allow the match, had not the Princess 
Olivia been induced to interpose, and 
to procure from the duke a peremp- 
tory veto to the hopes of the young 
man. The cause of this refusal was 
as yet unknown, no other suitor for 
the young lady’s hand was men- 
tioned, and the lovers continued to 
correspond, hoping that time might 
effect a change in his highness’s re- 
solutions, when, of a sudden, the 
lieutenant was drafted into one of 
the regiments which the prince was 
in the habit of selling to the great 
powers then at war (this militar 
commerce was a principal part of his 
highness’s and other princes’ revenues 
in those days), and their connexion 
was thus abruptly broken off. 

It was strange that the Princess 
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Olivia should have taken this part 
against a young lady who had been 
her favourite ; for, at first, with those 
romantic and sentimental notions 
which almost every woman has, she 
had somewhat encouraged the Count- 
ess Ida and her penniless lover, but 
now suddenly turned against them, 
and, from loving the countess, as she 
previously had done, pursued her 
with every manner of hatred which 
a woman knows how to inflict; and 


there was no end to the ingenuity of 


her tortures, the venom of her tongue, 
the bitterness of her sarcasm and 
scorn. When I first came to court 
at W the young fellows there 
had nicknamed the young lady the 
Dumme Griifinn, the ‘stupid countess. 
She was generally silent, handsome, 
but pale, stolid-looking, and awk- 
ward, taking no interest in the 
amusements of the place, and appear- 
ing in the midst of the feasts as glum 
as the death’s head which, they say, 
the Romans used to have at their 
tables. 

It was rumoured that a young 
gentleman of French extraction, the 
Chevalier de Magny, equerry to the 
reigning duke, and present at Paris 
when the Princess Olivia was married 
to him by proxy there, was the in- 
tended of the rich Countess Ida; but 
no official declaration of the kind 
was yet made, and there were whis- 
pers of a dark intrigue, which, sub- 
sequently, received frightful con- 
firmation. 

This Chevalier de Magny was the 
grandson of an old general-officer in 
the duke’s service, the Baron de 
Magny. The baron’s father had 
quitted France at the expulsion of 
Protestants after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and taken ser- 
vice in W , where he died. The 
son succeeded him, and, quite unlike 
most French gentlemen of birth 
whom I have cn. was a stern 
and cold Calvinist, rigid in the per- 
formance of his duty, retiring in his 
manners, mingling little with the 
court, and a close friend and favour- 
ite of Duke Victor, whom he re- 
sembled in disposition. 

The chevalier, his son, was a true 
Frenchman; he had been born in 
France, where his father held a dip- 
lomatic appointment in the duke’s 
service. He had mingled in the 
gay society of the most brilliant 
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court in the world, and had end- 
less stories to tell us of the plea- 
sures of the petites maisons, of the 
secrets of the Pare aux Cerfs, 
and of the wild gaieties of Richelieu 
and his companions. He had been 
almost ruined at play, as his father 
had been before him ; for, out of the 
reach of the stern old baron in Ger- 
many, both son and grandson had 
led the most reckless of lives. He 
came back from Paris soon after the 
embassy which had been despatched 
thither on the occasion of the marriage 
of the princess, was received sternly 
by his old grandfather, who, how- 
ever, paid his debts once more, and 

rocured him the post in the duke’s 
Seana. The Chevalier de Magny 
rendered himself a great favourite of 
his august master; he brought with 
him the modes and the gaieties of 
Paris ; he was the deviser of all the 
masquerades and balls, the recruiter 
of the ballet-dancers, and by far the 
most brilliant and splendid young 
gentleman of the court. 

After we had been a few weeks at 
Ludwigslust, the old Baron de Mag- 
ny endeavoured to have us dismissed 
from the duchy; but his voice was 
not strong enough to overcome that 
of the general public, and the Che- 
valier de Magny especially stood our 
friend with his highness when the 
question was deb ated before him. 
The chevalier’s love of play had not 
deserted him. He was a regular 
frequenter of our bank, where he 
played for some time with pretty 
good luck, and where, when he be- 
gan to lose, he paid with a regula- 
rity surprising to all those who knew 
the smallness of his means, and the 
splendour of his appearance. 

Her highness the Princess Olivia 
was also very fond of play. On half- 
a-dozen occasions when we held a 
bank at court, I could see her passion 
for the game. I could see—that is, 
my cool-headed old uncle could see 
—much more. There was an intel- 
ligence between Monsieur de Magny 
and this illustrious lady. “ If her 
highness be not in love with the lit- 
tle Frenchman,” my uncle said to me 
one night after play, “may I lose 
the sight of my last eye!” 

“ And what then, sir ?” said I. 

“What then?” said my uncle, 
looking me hard in the face, “ Are 
you so green as not to know what 
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then? Your fortune is to be made, 
if you choose to back it now; and 
we may have back the Barry estates 
in two years, my boy.” 

“ How is that ?” asked I, still at a 
loss. 

My uncle dryly said, “ Get Magny 
to play; never mind his paying; 
take his notes of hand. The more 
he owes the better; but, above all, 
make him play.” 

* He can’t pay a shilling,” answer- 
ed I. “ The Jews will not discount 
his notes at cent per cent.” 

“ So much the better. You shall 
see we will make use of them,” an- 
swered the old gentleman. And I 
must confess that the plan he laid 
was a gallant, clever, and fair one. 

I was to make Magny play; in 
this there was no great difficulty. 
We had an intimacy together, for he 
was a good sportsman as well as my- 
self; and we came to have a pretty 
considerable friendship for one an- 
other; and, if he saw a dice-box, it 
was impossible to prevent him from 
handling it ; but he took to it as na- 
tural as a child does to sweetmeats. 

At first he won of me; then he be- 
gan to lose; then I played him money 
against some jewels that he brought, 
family trinkets, he said, and, indeed, 
of considerable value. He begged 
me, however, not to dispose of them 
in the duchy, and I gave and kept 
my word to him to this effect. From 
jewels he got to playing upon pro- 
missory notes; and, as they would 
not allow him to play at the court 
tables and in public upon credit, he 
was very glad to have an opportunity 
of indulging his favourite passion 
upon credit ; and J have had him for 
hours at my pavilion (which I had 
fitted up in the Eastern manner, very 
splendid) rattling the dice till it be- 
came time to go to his service at 
court, and we would spend day after 
day in this manner. He brought 
me more jewels,—a pearl necklace, 
an antique emerald breast ornament, 
and other trinkets, as a_ set-off 
against these losses,— for I need not 
say that I should not have played 
with him all this time had he been 
winning; but, after about a week, 
the luck set in against him, and he 
became my debtor in a prodigious 
sum. I do not care to mention the 
extent of it; it was such as I never 
thought the young man could pay. 
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Why, then, did I play for it ? 


why waste days in private play with 
a mere bankrupt, when business 
seemingly much more profitable was 
to be done elsewhere? My reason, 
I boldly confess. I wanted to win 
from Monsieur de Magny not his 
money, but his intended wife, the 
Countess Ida. Who can say that I 
had not a right to use any strata- 
gem in this matter of love? Or, 
why say love? I wanted the wealth 
of the lady; I loved her quite as 
much as Magny did; I loved her 
quite as much as vonder blushing 
virgin of seventeen does who marries 
an old lord of seventy. I followed 
the practice of the world in this, 
having resolved that marriage should 
achieve my fortune. 

I used to make Magny, after his 
losses, give me a friendly letter of 
acknowledgment to some such effect 
as this,— 


“My dear Monsieur de _ Balibari, 
I acknowledge to have lost to you this 
day at lansquenet [or picquet, or hazard, 
as the case might be: I was master of 
him at any game that is played] the sum 
of three hundred ducats, and shall hold 
it as a great kindness on your part if 
you will allow the debt to stand over 
until a future day, when you shall re- 
ceive payment from your very grateful, 
humble servant.” 


With the jewels he brought me I 
also took the precaution (but this 
was my uncle’s idea, and a very good 
one) to have a sort of invoice, and a 
letter begging me to receive the 
trinkets as so much part payment of 
a sum of money he owed me. 

When I had put him in such a 
position as I deemed favourable to 
my intentions, I spoke to him can- 
didly, and without any reserve, as 
one man of the world should speak 
to another. “I will not, my dear 
fellow,” said I, ‘* pay you so bad a 
compliment as to suppose that you 
expect we are to go on playing at 
this rate much longer, and that there 
is any satisfaction to me in possessing 
more or less sheets of paper bearing 
your signature, and a series of notes 
of hand which I know you never 
can pay. Don't look fierce or angry, 
for you know Redmond Barry is 
your master at the sword ; besides, I 
would not be such a fool as to fight a 
man who owes me so much money ; 
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but hear calmly what I have to pro- 
pose. 

“ You have been very confidential 
to me during our intimacy of the 
last month; and I know all your 
gee affairs completely. You 

ave given your word of honour to 
your grandfather never to play upon 
_— and you know how you have 

ept it, and that he will disinherit you 
if he hears the truth. Nay, suppose 
he dies to-morrow, his estate is not 
vufficient to pay the sum in which 
you are indebted to me; and, were 
you to yield me up all, you would be 
a beggar, and a bankrupt too. 

“ Her Highness the Princess Olivia 
denies you nothing. I shall not ask 
why; but give me leave to say, I 
was aware of the fact when we began 
to play together.” 

“ Will you be made baron—cham- 
berlain, with the grand cordon of the 
order?” gasped the poor fellow. “ The 
princess can do any thing with the 
duke.” 

“T shall have no objection,” said 
I, “to the yellow riband and the 
gold key; aa a gentieman of 
the house of Ballybarry cares little 
for the titles of the German no- 
bility. But this is not what I want. 
My good chevalier, you have hid no 
secrets from me. You have told me 
with what difficulty you have in- 
duced the Princess Olivia to consent 
to the project of your union with 
the Griifinn Ida, whom you don't 
love. I know whom you love very 
well.” 

* Monsieur de Balibari!” said 
the discomfited chevalier ; he could 
get out no more. The truth began 
to dawn upon him. 

“You begin to understand,” con- 
tinued I. “ Her highness the princess 
(I said this in a sarcastic way) will 
not be very angry, believe me, if you 
break off your connexion with the 
stupid countess. I am no more an 
admirer of that lady than you are ; 
but I want her estate. I played you 
for that estate, and have won it; and 
I will give you your bills and five 
thousand ducats on the day I am 
married to it.” 

“The day J am married to the 
countess,” answered the chevalier, 
thinking to have me, “ I will be able 
to raise money to pay your claim ten 
times over” (this was true, for the 
countess’s property may have been 
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valued at near half a million of 
our money); “ and then I will dis- 
charge my obligations to you. Mean- 
while, if you annoy me by threats, 
or insult me again as you have done, 
I will use that influence which, as 
you say, I possess, and have you 
turned out of the duchy, as you were 
out of the Netherlands last year.” 

Trang the bell quite quietly. “ Za- 
mor,” said I to a tall negro fellow 
habited like a Turk, that used to wait 
upon me, “ when you hear the bell 
ring a second time, you will take this 
packet to the marshal of the court, 
this to his Excellency the General 
de Magny, and this you will place in 
the hands of one of the equerries of 
his highness the hereditary prince. 
Wait in the anteroom, and do not go 
with the parcels until I ring again.” 

The black fellow having retired, I 
turned to Monsieur de Magny and 
eaid, “Chevalier, the first packet 
contains a letter from you to me, de- 
claring your solvency, and solemnly 
promising payment of the sums you 
owe me; it is accompanied by a do- 
cument from myself (for I expected 
some resistance on your part), stating 
that my honour has been called in 
question, and begging that the paper 
may be laid before your august mas- 
ter, his highness. The second packet 
is for your grandfather, inclosing the 
letter from you in which you state 
yourself to be his heir, and begging 
for a confirmation of the fact. ‘The 
last parcel for his highness the he- 
reditary duke,” added I, looking 
most sternly, “ contains the Gusta- 
vus Adolphus emerald, which he 
gave to his princess, and which you 
pledged to me as a family jewel of 
your own. Your influence with her 
1ighness must be great, indeed,” I con- 
cluded, “‘ when you could extort from 
her such a jewel as that, and when 
you could make her, in order to pay 
your play-debts, give up a secret upon 
which both your heads depend.” 

“ Villain!” said the Frenchman, 
quite aghast with fury and terror, 
“would you implicate the princess ¢” 

“ Monsieur de Magny,” I answered, 
with a sneer; “no, I will say you 
stole the jewel.” It was my beliet he 
did, and that the unhappy and in- 
fatuated princess was never privy to 
the theft until long after it had been 
committed. How we came to know 
the history of the emerald is simple 
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enough. As we wanted money (for 
my occupation with Magny caused 
our bank to be much neglected), my 
uncle had carried Magny’s trinkets 
to Mannheim to pawn. The Jew 
who lent upon them knew the history 
of the stone in question; and when 
he asked how her highness came to 
part with it, my uncle very cleverly 
took up the story where he found it, 
said that the princess was very fond 
of play, that it was not always con- 
venient to her to pay, and hence the 
emerald had come into our hands. 
He brought it wisely back with him 
to S ; and, as regards the other 
jewels which the chevalier pawned to 
us, they were of no particular mark ; 
no inquiries have ever been made 
about them to this day; and I did 
not only not know then that they 
came from her highness, but have 
only my conjectures upon the matter 
now. 

The unfortunate young gentleman 
must have had a cowardly spirit, 
when I charged him with the theft, 
not to make use of my two pistols 
that were lying by auto before 
him, and to send out of the world 
his accuser and his own ruined self. 
With such imprudence and miserable 
recklessness on his part and that of 
the unhappy lady who had forgotten 
herself for this poor villain, he must 
have known that discovery was in- 
evitable. But it was written that his 
dreadful destiny should be accom- 
plished; instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite 
spirit-broken, and, flinging himself 
down on the sofa, burst into tears, 
and calling wildly upon all the saints 
to help him, as if they could be inte- 
rested in the fate of such a wretch as 
him! 

I saw that I had nothing to fear 
from him; and, calling back Zamor, 
my black, said I would myself carry 
the parcels, which I returned to my 
escritoire ; and, my point being thus 
gained, I acted, as I always do, ge- 
nerously towards him. I said that, 
for security's sake, I should send the 
emerald out of the country, but that 
I pledged my honour to restore it to 
the duchess, without any pecuniary 
consideration, on the day when she 
should procure the sovereign’s con- 
_ to my union with the Countess 

a. 


This will explain prett~ clearly, I 
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flatter myself, the game I was play- 
ing; and, though some rigid moral- 
ist may object to its propriety, I 
say that any thing is fair in love, and 
that men so poor as myself can’t 
afford to be squeamish about their 
means of getting on in life. The great 
and rich are welcomed, smiling, up 
the grand staircase of the world; the 
poor but aspiring must clamber up 
the wall, or push and struggle up the 
back stair, or, pardi, crawl through 
any of the conduits of the house, ne- 
ver mind ho foul and narrow, that 
lead to the top. The unambitious 
sluggard pretends that the eminence 
is not worth attaining, declines alto- 
gether the struggle, and calls himself 
a philosopher. I say he is a poor- 
spirited coward. What is life good 
for but for honour? and that is so 
indispensable, that we should attain 
it any how. 


The manner to be adopted for 
Magny’s retreat was proposed by my- 
self, and was arranged so as to con- 
sult the feelings of delicacy of both 
parties. I made Magny take the 
Countess Ida aside, and say to her, 
“ Madam, though 1 have never de- 
clared myself your admirer, you and 
the count have had sufficient proof 
of my regard for you; and my de- 
mand would, I know, have been 
backed by his highness, your august 
guardian. I know the duke’s gra- 
cious wish is, that my attentions 
should be received favourably ; but, 
as time has not appeared to alter 
your attachment elsewhere, and as I 
Soe too much spirit to force a lady 
of your name and rank to be united 
to me against your will, the best plan 
is, that | should make you, for form’s 
sake, a proposal wnauthorised by his 
highness ; that you should reply, as 
I am sorry to think your heart dic- 
tates to you, in the negative: on 
which I also will formally withdraw 
from my pursuit of you, stating that, 
after a refusal, nothing, not even the 
duke’s desires, should induce me to 
persist in my suit.” 

The Countess Ida almost wept at 
hearing these words from Monsieur 
de Magny, and tears came into her 
eyes, he said, as she took his hand 
for the first time, and thanked him 
for the delicacy of the proposal. She 
little knew that the Frenchman was 
incapable of that sort of delicacy, and 
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that the graceful manner in which 
he withdrew his addresses was of my 
invention. 

As soon as he withdrew, it became 
my business to step forward, but 
cautiously and gently, so as not to 
alarm the lady, and yet firmly, so as 
to convince her of the hopelessness 
of her designs of uniting herself with 
her shabby lov er, the sub-lieutenant. 
The Princess Olivia was good enough 
to perform this necessary part of the 
plan in my favour, and solemnly to 
warn the Countess Ida, that though 
Monsieur de Magny had retired from 

aying his addresses, his highness, 
ee guardian, would still marry her 
as he thought fit, and that she must 
for ever forget her out-at-elbowed 
adorer. In fact, I can’t conceive how 
such a shabby rogue as that could 
ever have had the audacity to pro- 
pose for her: his birth was certainly 
good; but what other qualifications 
had he? 


When the Chevalier de Magny 
withdrew, numbers of other suitors, 


you may be sure, presented them- 
selves ; and amongst these your very 
humble servant, the cadet’ of Bally- 
barry. There was a carrousel, or 
tournament, held at this period, in 
imitation of the antique meetings of 
chivalry, in which the chevaliers 
tilted at each other, or at the ring; 
and on this occasion I was habited in 
a splendid Roman dress (viz. a silver 
helmet, a flowing periwig, a cuirass 
of gilt leather richly embroidered, 
alight blue velvet mantle, and crimson 
morocco half-boots); and in this 
habit I rode my bay horse Brian, 
and carried off three rings, and won 
the prize over all the duke'’s gentry, 
and the nobility of surrounding coun- 
tries who had come to the show. A 
wreath of gilded laurel was to be the 
prize of the victor, and it was to be 
awarded by the lady he selected. So 
I rode up to the gallery where the 
Countess Ida was seated behind the 
hereditary princess, and, calling her 
name loudly, yet gracefully, begged 
to be allowed to be crowned by her, 
and thus proclaimed myself to the 
face of all Germany, as it were, her 
suitor. She turned very pale, and 
the princess red I observed ; but the 
countess Ida ended by crowning me; 
after which, putting spurs into my 
horse, I galloped round the ring, 
saluting his highness the duke at the 
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opposite end, and performing the 
most wonderful exercises with my 
bay. 

My success did not, as you may ima- 
gine, increase my popularity with the 
young gentry. They called me ad- 
venturer, bully, dice-loader, impos- 
tor, and a hundred pretty names; 
but I had a way of silencing these 
gentry. I took the Count de Schmet- 
terling, the richest and bravest of the 
young men who seemed to have a 
1ankering for the Countess Ida, and 
publicly insulted him at the Ridotto, 
flinging my cards into his face. 
The next day I rode thirty-five 
miles into the territory of the Elector 
of B ,» and met Monsieur de 
Schmetterling, and passed my sword 
twice through his body; and rode 
back with my second, the Chevalier 
de Magny, and presented myself at 
the duchess’s whist that evening. 
Magny was very unwilling to accom- 

any me at first; but I insisted upon 
his support, and that he should 
countenance my quarrel. Directly 
after paying my homage to her 
highness, I went up to the Countess 
Ida, and made her a marked and low 
obeisance, gazing at her steadily in 
the face until she grew crimson red; 
and then staring round at every man 
who formed her circle, until, ma foi, 
I stared them all away. I instructed 
Magny to say, every where, that the 
countess was madly in love with me; 
which commission, along with many 
others of mine, the poor devil was 
obliged to perform. He made rather 
a sotte figure, as the French say, 
acting the pioneer for me, praising 
me every where, accompanying me 
always; he who had been the pink 
of the mode until my arrival; he who 
thought his pedigree of beggarly 
barons of Magny was superior to the 
race of great Irish kings from which 
I descended ; who had sneered at me 
a hundred times as a spadassin, a de- 
serter, and had called me a vulgar 
Irish upstart. Now I had my re- 
venge of the gentleman, and took it 
too. 

I used to call him, in the choicest 
societies, by his Christian name of 
Maxime. I would say, “ Bon jour, 
Maxime; comment vas fu?” in the 
princess’s hearing, and could see him 
bite his lips for fury and vexation. 
But I had him under my thumb, and 
her highness too,—I, the poor private 
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of Bulow’s regiment. And this is a 
proof of what genius and perseve- 
verance can do, and should act asa 
warning to great people never to 
have secrets, if they can help it. 

I knew the princess hated me, but 
what did Icare? She knew I knew 
all and indeed I believe so strong 
was her prejudice against me that 
she thought I was an indelicate vil- 
lain, capable of betraying a lady, 
which I would scorn to do; so that 
she trembled before meas a child be- 
fore his schoolmaster. She would in 
her woman’s way, too, make all sorts 
of jokes and sneers at me on recep- 
tion days, and ask about my palace 
in Ireland, and the kings, my ances- 
tors, and whether when I was a pri- 
vate in Bulow’s foot my royal rela- 
tives had interposed to rescue me, 
and whether the cane was smartly 
administered there —any thing to 
mortify me. But Heaven bless you! 
I can make allowances for people, 
and used to laugh in her face. Whilst 
her gibes and jeers were continuing 
it was my pleasure to look at poor 
Magny and see how he bore them. 
The poor devil was trembling lest 
I should break out under the prin- 
cess’s sarcasms and tell all; but my 
revenge was when the princess at- 
tacked me to say something bitter to 
him—to pass iton as boys do at 
school. And that was the thing 
which used to make her highness 
feel. She would wince just as much 
when I attacked Magny as if I had 
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been saying any thing rude to her- 
self. And, though she hated me, she 
used to beg my pardon in private ; 
and, though her pride would often 
get the better of her, yet her prudence 
obliged this magnificent princess to 
humble herself to the poor penniless 
Irish boy. 

As soon as Magny had formally 
withdrawn from the Countess Ida, 
the princess took the young lady 
into favour again, and pretended to 
be very fond of her. To do them 
justice, I don’t know which of the 
two disliked me most, the princess, 
who was all eagerness, and fire, and 
coquetry, or the countess who was all 
stateand splendour. The latter espe- 
cially pretended to be disgusted by 
me, and yet after all I have pleased 
her betters, was once one of the 
handsomest men in Europe, and 
would defy any heydue of the court 
to measure a chest or a leg with me; 
but I did not care for any of her 
silly prejudices, and determined to win 
her and wear her in spite of herself. 
Was it on account of her personal 
charms or qualities? No. She was 
quite white, thin, short-sighted, tall, 
and awkward, and my taste is quite 
the contrary ; and as for her mind, no 
wonder that a poor creature who 
had a hankering after a wretched 
ragged ensign could never appreciate 
me. It was her estate I made love 
to; as for herself, it would be a re- 
flection on my taste as a man of 
fashion to own that I liked her. 
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Marsuat Sovurt was born at Saint 
Amans, in the department of the 
Tarn, on the 29th of March, 1769. 
At the age of sixteen, on the 15th 
of April, 1785, he commenced his ca- 
reer as a soldier, by entering the 
23d regiment of royal infantry ; and 
in this regiment he passed his first 
grades. At the end of 1791, Marshal 
Luckner charged him with the or- 
ganisation of the first battalion of the 
Upper Rhine ; and he was appointed 


sub-lieutenant of grenadiers. Two 
months afterwards, the battalion 


named him, by acclamation, adjutant- 
major, and afterwards captain. In 
those days the French soldiers se- 
lected their sub-officers, for the 
throne was in a state of abeyance. 
In later times, attempts have been 
made to re-introduce the same prin- 
ciple into the regular French army ; 
but his Majesty Louis Philippe has 
rejected, on every occasion, such an 
usurpation of his rightsand privileges; 
though he was unable,when the law for 
establishing the National Guards was 
passed, to prevent the introduction of 
the principle into that measure. It 
is argued, however, that as the Na- 
tional Guards are partly a voluntary 
association of citizens, they should 
have the right, as our own national 
volunteers had, to select their own 
sub-oflicers, of course subject to the 
approval of the king. 

At this period of his life Soult’s voice 
was always for war. He belonged to 
the young and ardent spirits of the 
age ; he thought, with them, that the 
world was France, and that France 
was the world; and aspired to no- 
thing more passionately than to lead 
on his battalion from battle to battle, 
and from victory to victory. 

This desire he soon had the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying; for, on the 
29th of March, 1793, he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the combat of 
Oberfelsheim, under the command of 
General Custines. The tact and ta- 
lent he displayed on that occasion led 
to his being charged to direct, in the 
department of the Vosges, the opera- 
tions of two battalions destined to re- 
take the camp of Rudenthal, which 
had been taken possession of by the 
opponents of France, in consequence 
of the defection of General d’Ar- 
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landes. On the 29th Brumaire, 
an. 2, Hoche, the general-in-chief, 
called the young Soult to the staff of 
the army of the Moselle, and charged 
him with the guidance of a di- 
vision, which he conducted to the 
battle of Kaiserslautern ; where, how- 
ever, it sustained a defeat on the 
3d Frimaire. The Vosges were then 
occupied by the invading army, and 
General Hoche sought to retake the 
lines of Wissembourg, and to liberate 
Landau from its state of blockade. 
In order to succeed in this enterprise, 
he directed the army of the Moselle 
by Niderbroun, Werth, and on Wis- 
sembourg, confiding to Captain Soult 
the command of a detached corps 
sent to surprise the camp of Mars- 
thal. In this operation the success 
of the young captain was complete ; 
and two flags, and a great number of 
prisoners, were taken by him. On 
the 3d of Nivose following, at the 
battle of Wissembourg, where he 
led on the attack made on the 
left, he also succeeded in defeating 
the Austrians; and, as a reward for 
his bravery and skill, General Hoche 
conferred on him the next day the 
command of the camp of Roth, which 
was occupied by a brigade. A short 
time afterwards, he signalised himself 
at the siege of Fort Louis, from 
whence he passed into the Palatinate, 
to perform, under the orders of Ge- 
neral Lefebvre, the functions of the 
chief of the staff of the advanced 
guard of the army. The army of 
the Moselle, after having been re- 
placed in the Palatinate by that of 
the Rhine, returned to the frontiers 
ofthe Ardennes, having its advanced 
guard placed at Metzerwiss, near 
Thionville. General Jourdan was 
then charged to take the command, 
soon after which two battles were 
fought simultaneously at Arlon; and 
Soult, who had become adjutant- 
general, was greatly commended for 
his talent and bravery. He had now 
attained the rank of colonel, and was 
so much in the confidence of Lefebvre, 
that, on more than one occasion, he 
did his chief good service. At the 
last of the battles of Fleurus, 
for example, the divisions of the 
Ardennes, commanded by General 
Marceau, had just been repulsed by 
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the Austrians; they were retreating 
in the greatest disorder towards the 
Sambre, leaving the right division of 
the army entirely unprotected. Mar- 
ceau, surrounded by some of his of- 
ficers, was in a state of despair at the 
defection of his troops, and desired 
only an honourable death. They 
were stationed around the windmill 
of Fleurus; and the Austrians were 
pressing thitherwards en masse. At 
this terrible moment of excitement 
and despair Colonel Soult arrived. 

“ What, Marceau!” he exclaimed ; 
“thou wouldst die then, and dis- 
honour thyself and thy soldiers? 
No; rather rally them; return to 
the battle with them ; for true glory 
will be to conquer with them.” 

Marceau listened to this appeal, 
rallied the divisions, returned to the 
combat, and took part in the suc- 
cesses of the day. 

The general -in-chief, Jourdan, 
then directed the army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse to advance, in order to 
take possession of Belgium, as far as 
the banks of the Rhine. This memo- 
rable ‘expedition led to several very 
serious affairs at the passage of the 
Meuse, on the Ourthe and the Roér. 
The advanced guard of General Le- 
febvre displayed its accustomed bra- 
very, especially at Linnich, where 
Soult had again the oppertuni- 
ty afforded him of contributing 
to the success of the French army, 
though desperate and sanguinary was 
the combat. A short time after the 
French army arrived on the banks 
of the Rhine, the colonel received 
the brevet of general of brigade, 
and in this capacity he entered 
the division of General Harty, to 
be engaged, under his orders, in 
the blockade of Luxembourg, up to 
the time of its reduction. The army 
then passed the Rhine, and marched 
onwards to the Maine. On the 
return of the expedition which 
brought it back to the Rhine, Ge- 
neral Soult was again employed in 
the division of his friend, General 
Lefebvre, who confided to him the 
command of his light troops. On the 
recommencement of hostilities, this 
advanced guard formed part of the 
corps commanded by General Kleber. 
General Soult was first, and most 
ardent, in the combats which occur- 
red at the passage of the Sieg, 
at Enest, and at Usnach; and on 
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the next day he commanded the 
attack upon the left of the enemy 
at the battle of Alten Kerchen, 
where the Austrians were not suc- 
cessful. But the time for defeat had 
now arrived. The French were 
compelled to retire on the Rhine, 
and the Austrians were the conquer- 
ors. General Soult, who had been de- 
tached with three battalions and 150 
cavalry, to cover the left of the army 
at Herborn, was ignorant of the re- 
treat of the main body, and suddenly 
found himself surrounded by 4000 
Austrian cavalry. In this state of 
difficulty, all his energy and reso- 
lution were necessary; but he suc- 
ceeded in getting his detachments 
together, and marched for Hocen- 
bourg. Although in danger of being 
cut to pieces, and required repeatedly 
to lay down his arms, he refused 
so to do, and, after a sharp contest 
of five hours’ duration, the pur- 
suit slackened, and he was permitted 
to continue his march without far- 
ther opposition. This retreat was 
greatly eulogised by the army and 
the government, and his name be- 
came the theme of general praise. 
After a day’s repose, his troops 
were led on to the battle of Kalte- 
eig, where the Austrians were de- 
feated, and sustained a loss of no less 
than 4000 men. There, and at the 
battle of Friedberg, which shortly 
followed, General Soult was espe- 
cially remarked for his intrepidity 
and zeal. From thence he proceeded 
to the frontiers of Bohemia, and in 
the course of this movement took 
possession of the fortress of Konigs- 
hoffen. Arrived on the Nab, the 
French general-in-chief, Jourdan, 
had left a great distance between the 
right of his army and the left of the 
army of the Rhine, which had not yet 
reached Ratisbon. The Archduke 
Charles profited by this oversight, 
and passed, with great ability, be- 
tween the two armies, and completely 
defeated General Bernadotte at 
Neumark, whom he pursued with 
vigour up to Wurzbourg. General 
Jourdan hastened to this spot with 
his divisions; but the advanced 
guard could not co-operate with him, 
for it was engaged in another direc~ 
tion in a sanguinary conflict, where 
it was defeated, leaving General 
Soult detached at a distance of three 
leagues on the left in a state of igno- 
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rance of what had transpired. The 
first news he received of the suc- 
cesses of the Archduke Charles was 
from the appearance of the Aus- 
trian troops, and the firing of their 
cannon on his rear. There was 
no time to be lost. He assembled 
his troops, announced his project of 
marching on Culmbach, or on Lech- 
tenfurt, of passing the Maine, and of 
drawing after him thither the Aus- 
trian forces. ‘This manceuvre suc- 
ceeded: he returned to his former 
position, passed with his troops near 
the Austrian lines, and arrived, at 
the close of the day, before Paunach, 
where the French army was assem- 
bled, and which, already on the left 
bank of the Maine, had for several 
hours considered itself lost. The 
retreat was continued to the Rhine, 
where General Beurnonville took 
the command, and sent General 
Soult into the Hundsruck, to scour 
the country, and protect the ex- 
treme right of the army up to 
Mayence. An armistice followed ; 
but, on the recommencement of 
hostilities, General Hoche, who had 
taken the place of Beurnonville, 
again confided to Soult the command 
of a detached corps which formed the 
advanced guard of the left wing. 
Many engagements followed as the 
French moved upon Lahn, where they 
were officially informed of the gene- 
ral armistice signed at Leben. The 
peace of Campo Formio having been 
signed, the French organised on the 
banks of the Rhine a new army, called 
that of Mayence, to the command of 
which General Icrebert was appoint- 
ed. He intrusted the command of 
the 3d division to General Soult, 
who was ordered to occupy West- 
phalia. The negotiations at Radstadt 
having been broken off, General 
Jourdan was appointed to the com~ 
mand of the army of the Danube, 
which was organising at Strasbourg ; 
and General Soult was employed in 
the advanced guard, under the orders 
of Lefebvre. ‘The army, having 
passed the Rhine, proceeded in the 
direction of the Black Mountains, 
and thence to Pfullendorf and Os- 
trach. Shortly afterwards, the Aus- 
trians advanced ; and, on the 19th of 
March, General Soult, at the head of 
- light infantry, was compelled to 

e in a combat on the heights of 
Hore ‘irch and Saulgen, which | lasted 
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the whole day, and in which the 
Archduke Charles was finally suc- 
cessful. General Lefebvre was se- 
riously wounded, and could not re- 
tain the command, and to Soult it 
was intrusted. During the memora- 
ble battle just referred to, a battalion 
of infantry having been driven back 
by the Austrians, and having taken 
flight i in the greatest disorder, Gene- 
ral Soult seized one of the standards, 
and rushed into the midst of the runa- 
ways. He addressed to them a few 
rallying words of reproach and yet 
of encouragement; they surrounded 
him, followed his orders, and finally 
turned defeat into victory, and drove 
the Austrians for the third time be- 
yond the Ostrach. At Liebtingen, 
also, Soult gained a battle, in which 
he made 2000 prisoners; but the 
Archduke Charles afterwards punish- 
ed his temerity, and, after prodigious 
efforts of valour and talent, he was 
obliged to pass the Danube at Det- 
tingen. The Archduke Charles fre- 
quently expressed himself in terms of 
high admiration of the bravery and 
sang froid of Soult, though Soult 
found in him very generally a suc- 
cessful opponent. Defeated and dis- 
couraged, the army of France once 
more withdrew to the Rhine. There 
the general -in-chief, Massena, as- 
sembled under his command all the 
troops under the title of the new ar- 
my of the Danube; and General 
Soult, now promoted to the rank of 
general of division, was called by him 
to take a part in its intended opera- 
tions. The inhabitants of the various 
Swiss cantons were at that time di- 
vided by reciprocal jealousies: the 
war which ravaged their country 
had enfeebled them ; but all remem- 
bered with just pride their former 
independence, and sought to re- 
establish the cantons of Schwitz, 
Uri, and Underwald. At length the 
moment of insurrection arrived ; the 
Swiss did not need the urgent entreat- 
ies of foreigners to rouse them to vi- 
gorous efforts; for the French were 
arrested and put in prison, whilst the 
republic of Uri was also proclaimed. 
In this state of things something 
was necessary to be done, and that 
something was either to calm down 
the insurrection, or to disperse and 
dissolve it by force. When Soult 
approached the canton of Schwitz 
with his division of the French 
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army, he found all the inhabit- 
ants capable of bearing arms assem- 
bled in the defiles and on the heights, 
fully resolved to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. The general, 
under these circumstances, did not 
hesitate as to the course he should 
pursue. He felt, that if he attempted 
to reduce the canton by force, and 
without conditions, he would be 
driving all the Swiss to the extremity 
of making common cause; and that 
the best course would be to offer a 
full pardon to all who had risen 
against France, on condition of their 
immediate submission. This plan 
succeeded, and in two days the can- 
ton of Schwitz was pacified, dis- 
armed, and Soult was received as a 
liberator. In the cantons of Uri 
and Unterwald he was compelled to 
resort to war to accomplish his ob- 
ject ; and, although the Swiss fought 
with prodigious energy and courage, 
he defeated them at Steig, Vesen, on 
St. Gothard, and at Aivolo, where a 
general dispersion of their forces took 
place. 

And here it is necessary to ob- 
serve, in order that no one may re- 
proach me with indifference to the 
origin and nature of the wars in 
which General Soult so often dis- 
tinguished himself, that he, as an 
officer, had but one course to pursue : 
his duty was to fight, and not to ex- 
amine the grounds of the quarrel. 
Unquestionably the conduct of France 
towards Switzerland was tyrannical, 
and wicked; but Soult was a French 
general, and he was, therefore, 
called upon, by every consideration, 
to fight for that country which 
claimed his allegiance. And so he 
did ; for never in modern times has 
any general officer in any country 
displayed more of devotion. In re- 
cording, therefore, the events of the 
long and brilliant career of Soult, Iam 
not apologising for the various French 
governments which made war, and, 
in doing so, required his services. 
It is not as a minister of state, 
directing wars, that I have had to 
review him, for, since he has had 
the opportunity of counselling war, 
he has invariably recommended peace ; 
but it is as a soldier, sub-officer, 
officer, and general-in-chief: and in 
all these capacities he has shewn 
himself great and noble. He, too, 
often fought for a bad cause both as 
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a soldier and an officer, but he never 
fought badly for his country. 

But to return to his measures and 
tothearmy. His troops had scarcely 
entered into their cantonments when 
he received orders suddenly to con- 
duct them to Zurich, and there to 
join the rest of the army under the 
command of Massena, who had been 
directed to oppose the Austrians, 
already masters ofa portion of Thur- 
govie and of the canton of St. Gall. 
Soult arrived in time to take part 
in the combats of Franenfeld and 
of Winterthur, and he was after- 
wards charged with the defence of 
the entrenched camp at Zurichberg. 
It was there that he fought that 
celebrated battle of Zurich, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of Prairial, which 
alone would be sufficient, by the mul- 
tiplied proofs of talent, skill, and 
courage, displayed in it, to immor- 
talise any general, any army, and any 
people. 

It was at this time that Field- 
Marshal Suwarrow, who had proved 
himself an able conqueror in Italy, 
arrived in Switzerland, and General 
Massena seized on the moment as 
propitious for attacking the Rus- 
sian and Austrian armies opposed 
to him. To prevent the junction of 
Suwarow’s corps with the army al- 
ready in Switzerland, was the great 
object, and to carry this plan into 
effect General Soult was selected. 
The task was difficult. His forces 
were much inferior to those er 
to him, and yet by great skill and 
activity, he succeeded in making 4,000 
prisoners, and in capturing €00 horses, 
30 pieces of cannon, and the flotillathe 
Austrians had placed on the lake of 
Zurich. In addition to these tro- 
phies, there were 4000 killed and 
wounded of the Austrian army, and 
the rest, in a state of the greatest 
disorder, only saved themselves by 
crossing the Rhine. Marshal Soult 
dwells with delight even to this day 
on the marvels and wonders of that 
encounter. He had a marsh to cross, 
the better to examine which, he - 
proached it for several days in the 
dress of a common soldier, and so 
well were his measures taken that, 
in a single night, a solid causeway 
was constructed for the march of his 
artillery. The consequence was that, 
passing a battalion by night, all 
of them good swimmers, he came 
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upon the Austrians, in the grey of 
the morning, when oe least ex- 
pected him, and entirely defeated 
them. 

Flushed with victory, and de- 
lighted with the success which had 
attended his own plans, Soult drove 
back the Austrians beyond the 
Rhine, and recaptured with one 
of his brigades the town of Con- 
stance. The general-in-chief Mas- 
sena, after this brilliant success, 
directed Soult to take the command 
of the three divisions which he des- 
tined to march against the Russian 
army under Suwarow, who had de- 
feated the French general Lecourbe 
and advanced to Schwitz. In this 
expedition Soult was _ successful; 
12,000 men were put to flight, and 
3000 were reported to have died of 
hunger. After having compelled the 
Austrians to withdraw from all the 
left bank of the Rhine, from its rise 
to the Lake of Constance, Soult was 
recalled by General Massena to the 
left wing of the army, and placed at 
its head. 

At this time the events of the 18th 
Brumaire deranged some of the plans 
which had been formed for the ap- 
proaching winter. The Directory 
being overthrown, the “ hero of the 
pyramids” was the idol of the French 
people. Massena was soon appointed 
to the command of the army in Italy, 
and General Soult was chosen to 
be his lieutenant. To him was 
confided at Genoa the right wing of 
the Italian army, composed of three 
divisions, which were distributed 
over the country from Recco to Sa- 
vona. The battle of Savona was one 
of those great exploits which, un- 
doubtedly, each nation has in its turn 
to boast of, but which in this case 
it belongs to the French to recount. 
Pressed down, defeated, in a state of 
revolt, flight, and disgrace, Soult 
snatched from the hands of a sub- 
officer of the 97th regiment its dra- 
— planted it on the heights that 

is troops were rapidly abandoning, 
rallied his men, maintained his ground 
until it could be quitted with glory, 
and caused his division to march on 
Varaggio, in order that it might once 
more approach Genoa. When, sub- 
sequently, General Massena was de- 
feated at Albissola, Soult was suc- 
cessful at Sassello and Gropasto, and 
at the latter place made 3000 Aus- 
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trian prisoners. The Austrian forces, 
however, took ample revenge at 
Ponte Ivrea, and the Austrian gene- 
ral, Bellegarde, offered to the van- 
quished, honourable terms. But 
Soult’s reply was to this effect, “'The 
French never capitulate.” Such a 
bearing produced two good results: 
it encouraged his own troops and dis- 
couraged the Austrian commander. 
But Soult, having gained his object, 
caused his army to withdraw, only, 
however, to witness the most fright- 
ful scenes of hunger and misery. 
So scarce were the provisions, and 
to such a state of famine were the 
men reduced, that many hundreds 
of French soldiers cooked human 
flesh and partook of it to save their 
own lives. At last, shut up in Ge- 
noa, with an English squadron bom- 
barding the city from the sea, and 
the Austrians attacking it by land, 
nothing remained for Soult and his 
forces, then joined to those of Mas- 
sena, but to force their passage out at 
the point of the bayonet. At one mo- 
ment the troops hesitated; Massena 
was with them, and Soult was at the 
important position of the Deux 
Freres. “Remember,” said Mas- 
sena, “that I am here, and that the 
General Soult is at the Deux Fréres ; 
we shall gain the victory.” And it 
was so; for in the evening 1600 
Austrian prisoners were in the hands 
of the French. Unintimidated by 
momentary loss, the Austrians, how- 
ever, renewed their attacks, and the 
conflicts which followed were severe 
and desperate. The subsequent con- 
flict at Monte Fascio, where Soult 
surprised an Austrian division, was 
extremely disastrous to the Austrian 
army ; indeed Massena, when he heard 
of the success, went forth to meet 
his friend, embraced him with en- 
thusiasm, and the town and camp 
were illuminated in token of joy. 
Soult now dreamed of far greater 
triumphs. “Let me have but time 
and provisions to feed my men,” he 
said, “and I will cause this blockade 
of Genoa to be raised.” But how 
was time to be spared ? and how were 
provisions to be procured ? 

There was a division of the Aus- 
trian army, on Mount Creto, which 
must be got rid of, and another “ sur- 
prise” was resolved on. At first the 
enterprise succeeded, but in the end 
the French were entirely defeated ; 
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Soult was wounded, and his leg 
broken. His soldiers, seeing him 
fall, believed he was dead, took to 
flight, and left him in the power of 
the Austrians, only his brother and 
Captain Hulot abiding near him. He 
was treated by the Princede Hohenzo- 
lern with the greatest care, and con- 
veyed to Alexandria. There he 
remained for a long while a prisoner ; 
but he always states that it would 
have been impossible to have been 
attended to with more of kindness or 
care. The battle of Marengo led to 
his being set at liberty, but his 
wounds had been so serious as to 
render him for a long time unable to 
engage in active service. When the 
French army was re-organised by 
Buonaparte, the title of “ Lieu- 
tenant-General, commander of the 
right wing” was still reserved for 
him, and he was also appointed to 
the command of Piedmont. That 
country was then without troops, and 
it was every where agitated by party 
factions. he roads were infested 
with robbers, and in the mountains 
in the direction of Coni, bands of 
marauders interrupted all the com- 
munications and gave great trouble 
to the inhabitants of the valleys of 
Aost and Ivrée. General Soult at 
once directed his mind to these evils, 
the roads were protected, the very 
marauders were converted into sol- 
diers, their past offences were par- 
doned, public peace was preserved, 
sedition was put down, and Piedmont 
was restored to comparative order. 
Whilst Soult was thus occupied, 
time was allowed for his wounds to 
heal, and he was nearly restored to 
health when the treaty was signed 
at Florence with the King of Naples. 
By virtue of that treaty Tarento was 
to be occupied, until a general peace 
should be concluded, by a corps of 
the French army. General Soult 
was invested with the command, and 
he took with him 15,000 troops be- 
longing to the army of Egypt. Dur- 
ing the fifteen months that the gene- 
ral inhabited the kingdom of Naples 
he preserved the strictest discipline 
amongst his troops, and thus ‘pre- 
vented any conflicts between them 
and the Neapolitans. : 

At the peace of Amiens, at which 
period I have now arrived, the French 
armies in foreign countries were 
ordered to returnto France. Soult’s 
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division, followed the example of the 
rest; and he himself being named 
colonel-in-chief of the Consul’s guard, 
roceeded to Paris to execute the 
uties of the office. At this time 
the First Consul, Buonaparte, only 
knew General Soult from his re- 
putation, having never seen him be- 
fore. “I give you,” he said to the con- 
sular guard, “a man as your colonel, 
both of strong head and of strong 
heart, and any one stronger than he 
I do not know.” He was after- 
wards named commandant of the foot 
chasseurs of the guard. The Prince 
de Wagram, at this period of his 
life fearing Soult’s influence over the 
mind of Buonaparte, and wishing to 
prevent its continuance, engaged in 
a series of intrigues to discredit his 
fame, and to bring him into disgrace ; 
but, on the whole, they were unsuc- 
cessful. 
Napoleon unable to gain by the 
yee of Amiens the advantages he 
ad hoped for, and peace being no 
longer possible, established three 
camps on the northern coast, that 
of the right at Ostend and Dun- 
kirk, under the orders of General 
Davoust ; that of the left at Etaples 
and Montreuil, under the command 
of General Ney; while that of the 
centre, from Boulogne to Calais, was 
entrusted to General Soult. This 
latter army was by far the most 
numerous of the three, and it was here 
that took place the first develope- 
ment of the new system of military 
organisation, of which the First Con- 
sul established the basis. According 
to that system, all the troops destined 
for active service were incorporated 
intocorps-d’armée, over each of which 
a general presided, subject only to 
himself, as commander of the whole. 
Thus, having projected an invasion 
of England, the troops destined 
for that operation were told off 
into ten corps, which were assem- 
bled on the coast from Holland to 
Brest. In the distribution of the 
numbers which Napoleon gave to 
these corps, that of General Soult 
was the fourth. It was composed 
of four divisions of infantry, each 
division consisting of 10,000 men 
and a division of cavalry. It is 
unnecessary to relate the total failure 
of this vast but futile project ; but the 
readers of Reaina cannot fail of being 
amused by a few extracts from the 
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popular songs, caricatures, and satires 
which then issued from the English 
press. In proportion asthe threatened 
invasion was delayed, the apprehen- 
sions at first excited by it died away, 
till at last burlesque succeeded sa- 
tire, and the most lively jokes and 
sallies of vulgar wit supplanted the 
fears which only gradually subsided. 
Thirty years afterwards, from that 
same coast, where Soult commanded 
the army of invasion, which so long 
threatened but never landed, the same 
Soult, where he embarked for the 
coasts of England, was received with a 
noble and generous hospitality, be- 
cause he brought in his hand the 
emblem of peace. When he returned 
to Paris, the old marshal recounted 
with enthusiasm the reception he had 
met with in London, till little Thiers 
gave out in all the saloons of Paris 
“that the marshal had gone mad of 
Anglo-phobia!” 

But to return to Boulogne and 
Calais. The whole of Soult’s time, 
when in command in that neighbour- 
hood, was spent in training and 
hardening his soldiers. On one oc- 
casion, the First Consul, having 
witnessed the evolutions of Soult’s 
divisions, expressed his apprehen- 
sions lest they should terminate 
in the exhaustion of the men. 
Soult replied, “ Sir, I only give them 
the time necessary for repose; then 
their exercises and labour at the 
public works recommence. Those 
who cannot support the fatigue I 
endure myself, may leave my divi- 
sions and proceed to the depots; but 
those I keep around me will be able 
to endure every fatigue, and be capa- 
ble of undertaking the conquest of 
the world.” That was precisely the 
undertaking which would have suited 
both the general and his master ; 
but, happily, “ Britannia ruled the 
waves,” and though Soult well me- 
rited the title of MarsHAL, which was 
conferred on him in May 1804, he 
was not permitted to land on the 
coasts of “ merry England” the army 
he had so well educated and trained. 

This was the period when the press 
of Mr. Ginger, of Piccadilly, poured 
forth the “ Addresses of Publicola ” 
to “ the people of England, to 
the soldiers, and to the sailors ;” 
as well as to “the mechanics, arti- 
ficers, manufacturers, and labourers 
of England, on the subject of the 
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threatened invasion.” This was the 
period when “ an English tailor” was 
shewn “to be equal to two French 
grenadiers, or eternal shame and in- 
famy on the dastardly coward who 
would not shed the last drop of his 
blood in defence of his king and 
country.” This was the time when 
the artificers of Birmingham were 
roused by Mr. Piercy by his spirit- 
stirring tract, The Lion Sleeps ; and 
when he called on the 


*“* Merry sons of freedom 
To hand about the pitcher, 
For, though the state might be poor, 
The land was never richer.” 


This was the time when Cox, Son, 
and Baylis, of Great Queen Street, 
engaged the multitude to join the 
“association for preserving liberty 
and property.” ‘This was the time 
when “specimens of French ferocity 
and brutality in Wales” were sold at 
eighteenpence pr dozen, in order 
that the British might know what 
“they would have to trust to if Bony 
and Soult should reach them.” 

This was the time when Hatchard, 
of 190 Piccadilly, sold, at threepence 
per dozen, the following song, to the 
tune of “ Hearts of Oak :"— 


** Shall Frenchmen rule o’er us? King 
Edward said No! 
And No! said King Harry ; and Queen 
Bess she said No! 
And No! said old England, and No! 
she says still, 
They shall never rule us,—let them try 
if they will. 
Hearts of oak we are all, both our ships 
and our men. 
Then steady, boys, steady, 
Let's always be ready, 
We have trimmed them before, let us 
trim them again, 


Shall Frenchmen rule o’er us? King 
George he says No! 

And No! say our Lords, and our Com. 
mons say No! 

And No! say all Britons of every degree, 

They shall never rule Britons unrrep 
and rrre! 

Hearts of oak, &c. 


Shall Frenchmen rule us, free sons of the 
waves? 

Shall England be ruled by a nation of 
slaves? 

Shall the Corsican tyrant, who bound on 
their chains, 

Govern us in the room of our good king 
who reigns? 

Hearts of oak, &c. 
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Though he’d fain stop our press, yet we'll 
publish his shame, 

We'll proclaim to the world his detesta- 
ble fame ; 

How the traitor renounced his Redeemer, 
and then 

How he murder'd his pris’ners and poi- 
son’d his men. 

Hearts of oak, &c. 


Then down with the tyrant, and down 
with his rod ! 

Let us stand by our freedom, our king, 
and our God! 

Let us stand by our children, our wives, 
and our homes ! 

Then woe to the tyrant whenever he 
comes.” 

Hearts of oak, &c.” 


Then was published “a full, true, 
and particular account of the birth, 
parentage, education, life, character, 
and behaviour, and notorious con- 
duct cf Napoleon Buonaparte, the 
Corsican monster, alias the poisoner, 
who is shortly expected to arrive in 
England, where he means to mas- 
sacre, assassinate, burn, sink, and de- 
stroy, with a short description of 


the various murders, poisonings, and 
assassinations committed by him and 


his gang in foreign parts.” The pub- 
lishers of this half-sheet tract were 
Messrs. Cox, Son, and Baylis, of No. 
75 Great Queen Street, who printed 
the following postscriptum :— 


‘© In order that Bony’s character may 
be known in every city, town, vil- 
lage, and remotest cottage in the united 
dominions, gentlemen are requested to 
get copies printed in their respective 
places of residence, and have them well 
circulated, particularly on market-days ; 
as Bony has already begun his diabolical 
tricks in Ireland.” 


And verily the advice was good, 
and, more than that, it was followed ; 
and there soon was felt such a horror 
of Buonaparte in every glen and every 
valley, on every hill and every 
mountain, in every cottage and every 
cabin of the country, that the nation 
was roused to a man, and John Bull 
became invincible. 

But I must not extend my ex- 
tracts beyond another song, reserving 
for another occasion, and for the 
columns of Regina, some more co- 
pious citations from the reminiscences 
of those times. 
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“« Come, I'll sing you a song, just for 
want of some other, 

About a small thing that has made a great 
pother ; 

A mere insect, a pigmy—L’ll tell you, my 
hearty, 

’T is the Corsican Hop-o’-my-thumb, 
Buonaparte. 

Derry down, &c. 


This Lilliput monster, with Brobdignag 
rage, 

Hath ventured with Britons in war to 
engage ; 

Our greatness he envies, and envy he 
must, 

If the Froc apes the ox, he must swell 
till he burst. 

Derry down, &c. 


Talk of swelling, I feel my own breast 
swell with ire, 

To think such a spark should set Europe 
on fire — 

Such a name should spread terror the 
Continent through ! 

But we are not Gegse to be frightened at 
Buo! 

Derry down, &c. 


How he menaced poor Egypt! yet, when 
there, all agree, 

He just peep'd at the mummies, and 
thought fit to flee ; 

Oh! should he come here, my brave 
boys, we’ll contrive 

In his own coin to pay him, and flea bim 
alive. 

Derry down, &c. 


’T is for Britons alone to keep Frenchmen 
in awe, 

To bring them to order, subjection, and 
law ; 

To curb mad ambition, bid tyranny cease, 

And give to the world a firm, permanent 
peace. 

Derry down, &c.” 


And now to return to Boulogne, 
and to the preparations made for a 
descent by the French on the Eng- 
lish coast. The flotilla and the tran- 
sport vessels were on the point of 
setting sail, and the troops had made 
demonstrations of embarking; pro- 
visions in large quantities, ammu- 
nition, artillery, the horses of the 
staff, and a portion of those of 
the cavalry, were on board. The 
flotilla was classed into divisions, bri- 
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gades, regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies, in such a manner that the 
troops might be able to encamp or 
form, as occasion might require, in 
order of battle on touching the coasts 
of England. Instructions were every 
where given, from the Texel to Brest, 
to be ready to depart at a moment's 
notice, and the army and navy only 
waited for the signal. Vainly imagin- 
ing that the French-Spanish squad- 
ron, under the orders of the Admirals 
Gravina and Villeneuve, would be 
successful in their naval operations 
against Nelson, Buonaparte only 
looked for the arrival of that squadron 
in the Manche. But he was, indeed, 
mistaken in his calculations : Nelson 
had defeated them. The flotilla 
would have been wholly useless un- 
less backed by the vessels on which 
he calculated for support, and orders 
were given to the army of the coast 
to proceed to Germany! The fourth 
division, commanded by Marshal 
Soult, took the direction of Spire, by 
Metz and Landau. That memorable 
march, the rapidity of which has 
hardly ever been surpassed (the 
troops on one occasion marching 
seventy-two hours without a halt, 
except for refreshment), had the 
effect of surprising the Austrian 
army, of defeating their cavalry then 
on its return from Italy, of aiding 
the French in investing Memmingen, 
which was forced to capitulate in six 
hours, and of enabling Soult to invest 
Ulm, and of compelling even the re- 
doubtable General Mack to sign a 
capitulation in order to save the lives 
of his troops. After this immense 
event, which occurred on the 14th of 
October, 1805, Buonaparte, then 
emperor, hastened for Vienna, which 
was at that time undefended. The 
city opened its gates, delivered up 
its arsenals, its magazines, its depots, 
its archives; and the passage of the 
Danube was effected at the moment 
when the Austrians were engaged in 
preparing to destroy the bridge. The 
battle of Austerlitz followed. The 
corps of Marshal Soult was stationed 
in the centre of the line. When Na- 
poleon had given his final instructions 
to the other marshals, he approached 
Soult, and said, “ As to you, marshal, 
I have no orders to give you, except 
it be to do as you have always done.” 
The signal was then given. Marshal 
Soult put himself at the head of his 
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corps, and the first result of his able 
movements, was to drive into the 
lake of Menitz a large portion of 
the Russian army, having pre- 
—— broken the ice which covered 
it by directing against it the whole of 
his artillery. The horses and their 
riders were disappearing in masses, 
when Buonaparte approached Soult, 
and said to him, “ Monsieur le maré- 
chal, you have this day covered your- 
self with glory; you have surpassed 
every thing I expected even from 
you.” And late in the conflict, when 
some chiefs approached Buonaparte, 
and asked for farther instructions, 
he said, “* No! Goto Marshal Soult, 
and ask your instructions from him ; 
it is he who conducts the battle.” 
The result of the battle of Auster- 
litz, at which the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia were present, is well 
known; 30,000 prisoners were made 
by the French, 168 pieces of cannon 
taken, with 100 standards, while the 
loss to the Austrians and Russians in 
killed and wounded did not fall short 
of 20,000. Buonaparte, having no 
other military distinctions to con- 
fer on Marshal Soult, appointed him 
governor of Vienna, in virtue of 
the treaty of Presbourg. In order 
further to express his gratitude to 
the marshal, Buonaparte authorised 
him to raise for his own account 
a contribution of a million of 
francs; but he replied, with dig- 
nity and disinterestedness, “ that 
his services were rendered to his 
country, and could not be paid for by 
money.” Other funds, which were 
also placed at his disposal, he em- 
ployed in the better providing for, and 
taking care of, his wounded soldiers. 

The war against Prussia followed. 
Marshal Soult had his head-quarters 
at Passau, watching all the course of 
the Inn to beyond Braunan. In 
September 1806 orders were given 
to advance, and the army passed the 
Danube, and marched on Saal. The 
first encounter with the Prussians took 
place at Saalfield, and the battle of 
Jena followed, where Marshal Soult 
greatly distinguished himself. It was 
on this occasion that the old Mar- 
shal Kalkreuth, who commanded a 
portion of the retreating Prussian 
forces, endeavoured to convince 
Marshal Soult, who was pursuing 
him with vigour, that the King of 
Prussia had submitted to all the con- 
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ditions imposed on him by Buona- 
parte, and that an armistice had been 
signed. ‘ Monsieur le maréchal,” 
replied Soult, “you are incorrectly 
informed. I will not believe your 
news until you cause your troops to 
lay down their arms. If you will 
not do this, withdraw, for I march to 
fight against you.” The two mar- 
shals separated. The Prussian troops 
had profited, however, by the dela 

of the interview ; but Soult overtoo 

them at Nondhausen, and there took 
from them a portion of their artillery. 
Lubeck he afterwards carried by as- 
sault, after a desperate resistance ; 
and General Blucher, shut up be- 
tween the Trawe and the frontiers of 
Holstein, was obliged, with 22,000 
men and 160 pieces of cannon, to 
capitulate. The strong forts on the 
Elbe and the Oder also fell into the 
power of the French, and, with the 
exception of some fortresses in Upper 
Silesia, and on the Vistula, all, in- 
cluding Berlin itself, had submitted. 
In Poland, also, the successes of the 
French were not less indubitable, and, 
had not a Russian army opposed a 
stout resistance, Europe, at that mo- 


ment, appeared on the eve of being 


reduced to French domination. The 
heavy rains also contributed to retard 
their progress, and the winter of 1806 
was by no means favourable to their 
advance. In February 1807 Mar- 
shal Soult was again in the field, and 
was present at the battle of Eylau, 
when Buonaparte condescended to 
send for him, and ask his advice. 
“T am about to order a retreat,” 
said Napoleon, at the end of the 
first day’s carnage. “ Mind, sire, 
you do not,” replied the marshal; 
“for, if the retreat should take 
place, you will lose a large portion of 
your artillery, and, perhaps, 30,000 
wounded and dispersed troops, that 
want or fatigue have caused to seek 
shelter in the houses; whilst, if you 
wait until to-morrow before you come 
to a determination, it is possible that 
the enemy, who have likewise sus- 
tained great losses, may withdraw 
during the night, resigning to you the 
trophies of victory, and leaving you 
the field of battle. If, on the con- 
trary, we should find them to-morrow 
in the same positions, we will put on 
a good face, and during the interval 
the corps of Marshals Ney and Ber- 
nadotte, which are on their march 
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hither, will arrive.” Napoleon fol- 
lowed the advice of Soult, and on the 
next day it was discovered that the 
Russians had retreated, leaving the 
ground covered with their wounded 
and dead. The marshal now occupied 
himself with the formation of an en- 
trenched camp at Lomitten, where 
he passed with his troops the rest of 
the winter and the whole of the 
spring of 1807. In the month of 
June of that year, the Russians 
opened a new campaign; and the 
combat of Gustadt, and, above all, 
the battle of Heilsberg, and the com- 
bat of Keenigsburg, the last of which 
the Marshal Soult conducted in per- 
son, led to results most disastrous, 
both to the Russian and the Prussian 
armies, and, finally, to the nego- 
tiations and peace of Tilsit. When 
that peace was signed, Buonaparte 
appointed the marshal his plenipo- 
tentiary, to arrange for the execution 
of the various articles of the treaty, 
having for their object to fix, with 
Prussia, the limits of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, and the free city of 
Dantzic. He was also charged to 
determine the direction of a military 
route, the object of which was to 
open the communications of Saxony 
with the grand duchy of Warsaw. 
Having terminated with success these 
negotiations, he collected together his 
dreaded forces, and was charged with 
the government of Berlin. 

It was at the end of this campaign 
that Marshal Soult received the title 
of Duke of Dalmatia. War had now 
ceased in the north, only to break 
out with fresh violence elsewhere. 
In Spain Napoleon imagined that he 
had found a convenient field for the 
aggrandisement of his family ; and, 
after a series of crimes, of which 
the memory is still fresh, Joseph was 
proclaimed king in the room of 
Charles, and his son Ferdinand. But 
Spain was not to be trampled upon, 
Her people rose en masse, and the 
victories of Baylen and of Vimiera, 
forced the invaders to seek shelter 
beyond the Ebro. Such was the 
situation of Spain and the French 
forces in the Peninsula when the 
usurper assembled at Erfurth a con- 
gress of kings and sovereign princes, 
with the hope of justifying in their 
eyes the great military movement he 
was about to undertake in the south 
of Europe. 
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With that congress Napoleon was 
satisfied, and Marshal Soult was di- 
rected to proceed, without stopping, 
to Bayonne, there to await the usur- 
per, and to take the command of the 
second corps of the French army 
concentrated in the environs of 
Briviesca. He soon moved forward. 
The Spanish army was defeated ; 
Napoleon advanced to Burgos; Lan- 
nes and Mortier marched on Tudela, 
Buonaparte on Madrid, Lefebvre and 
Victor were victorious at Durango ; 
Marshal Soult defeated the Spanish 
troops at Renosa, Santander, and St. 
Vincent ; and, driving them from the 
Asturias entered the kingdom of 
Leon. The English army, com- 
manded by Sir John Moore, was at 
Salamanca when Buonaparte entered 
Madrid. The retreat to Corunna 
followed. It bound no fresh laurels 
round the marshal’s brow, for the 
English, when forced to fight at last, 
entirely overthrew him. But they 
lost their gallant chief; and, having 
betaken themselves to their ships, 
left the road to Portugal open. 
Thither Soult turned, but he had 
deceived himself, or had been de- 
ceived, as to the sentiments of the 
Portuguese people. He expected to 
be received with open arms. He 
met with a fierce, though a desultory 
and feeble resistance. Bands of un- 
disciplined and half-armed peasants 
endeavoured to stop him, but in vain, 
at Chaves. Braga was entered after 
a slight resistance; and Oporto, 
though surrounded by field-works, 
fell with equal ease into his hands. 

Thus far the life of Marshal Soult 
had been one of almost uninterrupted 
success and glory. Great in victory, 
he hadevery where been distinguished 
by his prudence in temporary defeats ; 
and, to this period, honours had been 
showered upon him, if not in pro- 
fusion, at least in abundance. But 
the marshal had not yet come into 
eollision with one greater by far than 
himself. Wellesley was a name with 
which he was little acquainted. 
The reputation acquired by it in 
Asia, indeed, was not, perhaps, un- 
familiar to him, but he had yet 
to learn that an English army, con- 
ducted by a chief of consummate 
genius, skill, courage, and perse- 
verance, is invincible. A new era 
in the life of Marshal Soult now be- 
gins; and from this period it will 
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be seen that, till the settlement of 
Europe in 1815, although always a 
brave, able, and enterprising officer, 
his star had set, and that another 
was risen which led on his oppo- 
nents to a final and complete victory. 

There is a story told of Marshal 
Soult and of Marshal Ney by Colonel 
Napier, bearing on this precise period 
of time, which deserves repetition. 
Just before the lamented fall of 
Moore, Major Napier, then in com- 
mand of the 50th Regiment, was 
ordered to drive the French out of 
the village of Eloina. This he did 
with great gallantry twice; but, on 
the second occasion, following too 
far, he received some terrible wounds, 
and was left for dead upon the field. 
The morning after the battle, the 
Duke of Dalmatia being apprised 
of Major Napier’s situation, had him 
conveyed to head-quarters, and wrote 
to Buonaparte desiring that his pri- 
soner might not be sent to France, 
which would have been destructive of 
his professional prospects. The events 
of the war obliging Marshal Soult to 
depart in a few days afterwards from 
Corunna, he recommended Major 
Napier to the attentions of Marshal 
Ney, who treated his prisoner with 
the kindness of a friend, rather than 
with the rigour of an enemy; for 
he quartered him with the French 
consul, supplied him with money, 
and gave him a general invitation 
to his house on all public occasions, 
and refrained from sending him to 
France. Such facts do honour to 
Marshals Soult and Ney, and, indeed, 
generally to human nature. 

The situation of affairs in the Pe- 
ninsula was very critical when the 
British cabinet resolved to reinforce 
its army at Lisbon, and to take effec- 
tual and prompt measures to carr 
on the dolhean of its old ally. How 
this was done, and to what great 
events it led, we need not describe. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, placed once 
more at the head of the army, opened 
an offensive campaign: in less than 
three weeks, the whole prospects of 
the French in Portugal were clouded. 
Out-generalled and beaten, Marshal 
Soult was compelled to evacuate 
Oporto, the Douro having been 
crossed in open day before him ; and 
all his calculations touching the de- 
signs of his assailants proved to be 
erroneous. 
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It is a curious fact, that when Sir 
Arthur arrived at Oporto, the dinner 
of Marshal Soult was preparing, but 
it was eaten by his noble opponent. 
Some of the Soonsh generals were 
captured in the streets of the city, 
and General Laborde’s baggage was 
taken just beyond its entrance. 

From this time forth the military 
career of Marshal Soult exhibits little 
else than a succession of disasters. 
That he bore up against them nobly, 
his conqueror will be the first to al- 
low; but, except when engaged with 
the raw levies of Spain, he never 
again won a battle in the Peninsula. 
In the great defeat at Talavera he 
had, indeed, no share. On the con- 
trary, he did his best to retrieve it, 
and by threatening the line of the 
English communications he com- 
pelled Lord Wellington to retire 
into Portugal. But though nomi- 
nated in the autumn of 1809 to the 

ost of major-general to the armies 
in Spain, not all his military talents, 
and they are of the highest order, 
availed to turn the tide of victory. 
For a brief space, indeed, success ap- 
peared to attend his footsteps. While 


others watched the English, he broke 
through the passes of the Sierra 
Morena, and chasing the Junta from 
Seville, overran the southern pro- 


vinces. He caused the siege of Ca- 
diz at the same time to be formed ; 
he sent his generals of division into 
different quarters, reducing various 
strongholds, and overawing the dis- 
affected, and establishing his own 
head-quarters in Seville, performed 
excellent service, though little of 
éclat attended it. 

Meanwhile, peace with Austria en- 
abling Napoleon to pour large rein- 
forcements into the Peninsula, an- 
other great effort was made to force 
the English to their ships. The 
conduct of it was committed to Mas- 
sena, thus establishing a sort of 
rivalry in power between him and 
Marshal Soult, an unwise measure at 
all times, and on the present occasion 
altogether uncalled for. How Mas- 
sena advanced and Lord Wellington 
retired, how the battle of Busaco was 
fought and the final occupation of 
the lines of Torres Vedras by the 
English effected, the historian of the 
Peninsular War has related. Nei- 
ther in these encounters nor in the 
subsequent retreat of Massena, had 
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Soult any share. But no sooner was 
he informed of the disasters that were 
overtaking his rival, than he made a 
strenuous effort to retrieve them by 
hastening from Seville into Estrema- 
dura, and laying siege to Olivanza 
and Badajoz. The former submitted 
after a feeble resistance, the latter 
held out more bravely, indeed it was 
not till after the Spanish general 
Mendizabel had permitted himself to 
be surprised and annihilated under 
its walls that the garrison lost heart. 
Sut none of these triumphs availed 
to retrieve the fortunes of the inva- 
ders. Massena was by this time in 
full retreat. The British and Por- 
tuguese were at his heels, and in the 
direction of Cadiz alarms were oc- 
curring daily which checked the 
marshal in his onward march. He 
had already reduced Campo Mayor 
and Albuquerque, and was medi- 
tating further achievements, when 
tidings of the defeat of Victor at 
Barossa reached him, and he found 
himself compelled to return, with the 
greater part of his troops, to the lines 
before Cadiz. 

Such was the condition of affairs 
in the spring of 1811, at which time 
Lord Wellington having followed 
Victor to the frontiers, detached 
Marshal Beresford, at the head of 
13,000 men, to reconnoitre, and if 
possible to recover Badajoz. The 
corps of Mortier, which Soult 
had left behind, retired from the 
Alembago as Beresford advanced, 
and Latour Maubourg continued at 
Campo Mayor rather to watch than 
to interfere with the progress of 
events. He also was forced to with- 
draw, whereupon Campo Mayor was 
recovered, Albuquerque and Olivanza 
taken, and Badajoz itself placed in a 
state of siege. Just as this latter 
operation was in progress Lord Wel- 
lington himself arrived, and having 
expressed his approbation of the 
marshal’s proceedings, left him to 
conduct the siege which he had so well 
begun, and returned again to his 
own army in the Coa. 

Marshal Soult was not an inat- 
tentive observer of these things. He 
had again removed his head-quarters 
to Seville, where he collected a force 
of about 19,000 men, and advanced 
to relieve the place. On the 16th of 
May, he found himself in front of 
the British and Spanish armies, 
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which, to the amount of 23,000 men, 
occupied a range of heights near the 
village of Albuera. He attacked 
them with his usual intrepidity, and 
had at one moment pushed them so 
hard that orders for a retreat were 
on the eve of being issued. But the 
bull-dog courage of the English was 
not to be overcome. Though the 
enemy were in possession of the key 
of the position, and had made a 
thousand prisoners, and captured a 
whole brigade of guns, the survivers 
returned to the charge, and not only 
retook the whole of their own artil- 
lery, but forced their late captors to 
fall back in confusion. The results 
were, that leaving about 8000 in 
killed and wounded behind them, the 
French fell back on Seville, while 
the allies, crippled by the loss of 
7000 at the least, were unable to 
pursue them, except very languidly 
with the cavalry. 

The siege of Badajoz was at once 
resumed ; and Lord Wellington, to 
whom the results of the battle at 
Albuera had been communicated, ar- 
rived to conduct it in person. The 
indefatigable Soult, however, was 
again in a condition to move; for he 
had called in all his detachments, 
and, communicating with Marmont, 
who had arrived to supersede Mas- 
sena, was advancing, at the head of 
more than 70,000 men, to relieve the 
place. The whole strength of the 
allied army, English and Portuguese, 
amounted at this time to about 
54,000. Lord Wellington did not, 
therefore, judge it expedient to risk 
a battle; and, an attempt to carry 
Badajoz by assault having failed, he 
withdrew his heavy guns, and re- 
tired upon Portugal. The French 
marshals did not follow him far. 
The country was exhausted; they 
had no magazines established; and 
they therefore, contented themselves 
with throwing supplies into Badajoz, 
—after which they withdrew, Soult 
to Seville, and Marmont to the 
neighbourhood of Salamanca. 

The remainder of the summer was 
spent in a variety of manceuvres, in 
which the marshal could play ,no 
part. His province was the south of 
Spain; and, having secured its fron- 
tier, and being still bent on reducing 
Cadiz, he had nothing to do but to 
retain his central position, and to di- 
rect the various corps that were un- 
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der him to their proper posts. Mean- 
while, Lord Wellington invested 
Ciudad Rodrigo, when the advance of 
Marmont compelled him to retire. 
There was some fighting at El Bodon 
and Guinaldo, with a good deal of 
marching and counter-marching else- 
where; but nothing decisive took 
place ; and, on the approach of bad 
weather, Marmont, having well sup- 
plied the town, fell back to his old 
quarters at Salamanca. 

It is well known how Lord Welling- 
ton, in the depth of January, and dur- 
ing a season unusually severe, sudden- 
ly invested Ciudad Rodrigo, and car- 
ried it by assault. It fell ere Marmont, 
who had broken up in order to re- 
lieve it, could be convinced that the 
place was in danger. But the active 
mind of the British general was not 
yet content. He hurried across to the 
south; and not unaware that Soult 
could concentrate full 40,000 men in 
a week, he formed the siege of Bada- 
joz, as he had done that of Rodrigo. 
Soult wee alarmed ; yet, as the result 
per not sufficiently so. He col- 

ected his troops ; communicated with 
Marmont; urged the latter to sup- 
port him with 20,000 men, and took 
the road to the beleaguered city. It 
was too late. Regardless of the ad- 
vance of Marmont on one flank, and 
of Soult on the other, though each 
commanded a force superior in point 
of numbers to his own, Lord Wel- 
lington continued the siege; and on 
the night of the 6th of April, after a 
terrible resistance, the place was car- 
ried by assault. Language would 
fail to convey an idea of the astonish- 
ment excited in the minds of the 
French generals by this event. There 
is a letter extant from General Lery, 
chief engineer to the army of the 
south, which shews how completely 
* all their calculations” had failed ; 
nor was there one among them all on 
whom the event produced so power- 
ful an effect as on Marshal Soult. 

With the great events which marked 
the earlier portion of the campaign 
of 1812 Soult was very little mixed 
up. He continued in the south; 
while Lord Wellington advancing to 
Salamanca, first reduced the forts 
which the French had erected there, 
and then followed Marmont to the 
Douro. Soult knew nothing, till after 
the blow had been struck, either of 
the movements which carried these 
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rival chiefs once more to the vicinity 
of Salamanca, or of the disastrous 
defeat which, on the 22d of July, 
1812, his countrymen sustained. In- 
deed, it was not till the English were 
in possession of Madrid, and that 
with a very inadequate artillery they 
had encumbered themselves about 
the siege of Burgos, that the necessity 
for his interfering actively in that 
uarter became apparent to him. 
Then, however, he assembled a large 
army, and, pushing forward with 
haste, first caused Hill to fall back 
upon Adego; and by and by to 
withdraw in all haste from the ca- 
pital. For, having joined to himself 
Jourdan’s corps, he was mancu- 
vring to seize the line of communica- 
tion with Portugal; while the wreck 
of Marmont’s army, strongly rein- 
forced, should take the besiegers in 
front, and surround them. Lord 
Wellington saw that he had not a 
moment to lose. The siege of Bur- 
gos was raised, and a retreat began, 
which, not without great suffering, 
carried the English back over the 
scenes of their late triumphs, and 
compelled them once more to winter 
in Portugal. 

The armies of the Peninsula were 
thus disposed of,—the allies along 
the line of the Mondego, the French 
about Salamanca and the places ad- 
jacent ; when, in the month of March 
1813, Soult was called away to an- 
other scene of action. The Russian 
campaign had destroyed the veteran 
army of France; and Napoleon, with 
a fresh but brave band, was preparing 
to meet, and, if possible, to stem, the 
tide of misfortune in Germany. 
Soult carried with him on this occa- 
sion about 4000 men, and reached 
head-quarters just in time to take 
part in the battle of Lutzen. He 
commanded on that occasion the 
infantry of the Old Imperial Guard, 
and was deeply affected by the 
death of Bessiéres, the Duke of 
Istria. On the eve of the battle 
of Bautzen, Buonaparte wished to 
have the opinion of Marshal Soult 
as to the best manner of attacking the 
enemy. The opinion he gave was 
adopted, and Napoleon said to him, 
“ You must concur in the execution of 
your own plans; and as it was by the 
command of the centre that you con- 
tributed to gain the battle of Aus- 
terlitz: render the same service in 
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this case.” He did so, and the vic- 
tory was due principally to his talent 
and courage. The armistice of Neu- 
mark followed, and Napoleon and 
Soult retired to Dresden. There 
they learned the news of the battle 
of Vittoria, and from that moment 
Napoleon became the victim of the 
most lively apprehensions. He knew 
that the south of France was weary of 
war. He knew that the forces of his 
brother Joseph had been dispersed, 
and the name of Wellington was to 
him a sound full of horror and alarm. 
As usual, he sent for Soult. “ Leave 
instantly, my dear marshal,” he said, 
“leave for Spain, and stop not at 
Paris, except to make all necessary 
arrangements with the minister of 
war. Fly to encounter these Eng- 
lish. Stop their progress every 
where, wherever you can encounter 
them. I name you my lieutenant in 
the south of France.” 

The marshal obeyed, and so great 
was the rapidity of his journey that 
in eight days he was at St. Jean de 
Luz. The French army had during 
his absence in Germany been driven 
to the frontiers of France. The 
English, the Spaniards, and the Por- 
tuguese, were triumphant ; still Soult 
rallied his forces and attempted, 
though in vain, to raise the blockade 
of Pampeluna. But all his efforts in 
the Pyrenees were unavailing; his 
positions on the Nivelle were car- 
ried; in his attack on the British 
army in December 1813 he was de- 
feated; was also again defeated at 
Orthes in February 1814; he retreated 
to Toulouse, and fought there with 
as much determination as ever, but 
with no better success. Still it can- 
not be denied that, in his celebrated 
“retreat,” from August 1813 to March 
1814, he exhibited much skill, and 
great self-possession. Indeed, he 
— the convention of Toulouse, 
acknowledged the authority and go- 
vernment of the Bourbons, and 
hoisted the white flag and white 
cockade of the old dynasty, only when 
it had become evident to all the world 
that farther resistance was useless. 
The army he left. He proceeded to 
the bedside of his dying mother. The 
command of the troops under him 
was confided by Louis XVIII. 
to the Duke of Albufera. Soult 
hastened to Paris. Louis X VILL 
refused to name him a peer; but he 
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appointed him governor of the thir- 
teenth military division, and on the 
2d December, 1814, named him 
minister of war. ‘This was a gener- 
ous and noble act on the part of the 
king; but the French liberals of that 
day knew not how to prize such con- 
duct, and attributed it to causes 
wholly foreign to the mind and heart 
of the sovereign. 

That a marshal who had served 
with so much enthusiasm the cause 
of the revolution and of the usurper 
should have been regarded by the 
partisans of the Bourbons as a friend 
was not to be expected; but I do 
not believe that his loyalty could 
be suspected ; and when on the 11th 
March, 1815, he tendered his resigna- 
tion, and the Duke de Feltre was 
appointed his successor, the king as- 
sured him, “ that he was by no means 
displeased at his conduct, but felt for 
him a sincere respect.” On the land- 
ing of Napoleon at Cannes he advised 
the Bourbons to retire beyond the 
Loire and to wait for the rallying of 
the French around his standard. 
There, also, he counselled that the 
royal treasury should be conveyed. 
After the departure of the king, the 
Duke of Dalmatia withdrew to his pri- 
vate chateau at Villeneuve L’Etang, 
near St. Cloud ; and a few days after- 
wards, Napoleon arrived from the 
Isle of Elba at the palace of St. 
Cloud. Several times the usurper sent 
for him, but he refused tocome. On 
the 26th of March, however, a formal 
order was sent; and, apprehensive of 
imprisonment and confiscation in the 
event of refusal, he proceeded to the 
presence. The marshal did not hesitate 
to avow that, as minister of the 
king, he had done all that he 
could to prevent the arrival of 
Buonaparte at Paris, and to stop 
him in his march. Buonaparte 
soon discovered that Soult was no 
longer devoted to his cause, and 
asked him, “If there was any thing 
he desired?” “Yes,” replied the 
marshal, “to retire to my private 
estate.” Thither he went; and there 
he remained until the 11th of May, 
1815, the day of his nomination to 
the post of major-general. In ac- 
cepting that appointment, he said 
that he was solely actuated by the 
desire to assist in preventing a fo- 
reign invasion! This was a singular 
excuse, truly! since that foreign in- 
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vasion, as he termed it, was undertaken 
to replace on the throne the king and 
the dynasty to which he had sworn 
allegiance. When he accepted the 
nomination, he said, “ The French 
army, so often victorious, would be 
for ever dishonoured, if, without 
combating, it should allow the ter- 
ritory to be invaded, even though it 
should be sure of defeat in the at- 
tempt.” But he advised Buonaparte 
not to go beyond the French fron- 
tiers ; to concentrate his troops in the 
environs of Laon; and to wait until 
attacked by the troops of the allied 
powers. His advice was not taken ; 
the battle of Waterloo followed; 
and the Bourbons were once more 
restored to France. 

It was undoubtedly owing to the 
military genius and skill of Soult 
that the remains of the French army 
after the battle of Waterloo were 
rallied, and conducted in something 
like order, to Soissons; where Gene- 
ral Grouchy, who had been named 
by the provisional government, took 
the command. On the 26th of June, 
1815, the Duke of Dalmatia pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and was present at 
the council of war at La Villette, 
when the evacuation of the capital 
was directed. His only thought, 
after that moment, was to proceed to 
his property in Languedog, that he 
might not again witness the entry of 
foreign troops. Supplied with a re- 
gular passport, he left Paris on the 
3d of July, for the department of 
the Lozere; but he was there treated 
most ungenerously by the common 
people; and, had it not been for the 
exertions of his friend, the General 
Brun de Villeret, he would have lost 
his life. The celebrated ordinance 
of the 24th of July appeared. The 
name of the Duke of Dalmatia 
was at the top of a list of thirty- 
eight whose fate was left uncertain. 
In his own department he was at- 
tacked by the friends of the fallen, as 
well as by those of the then reigning 
dynasty, and his life was threatened 
by both. At length, however, he 
was allowed to remain undisturbed in 
his Languedoc property, and enjoyed 
the ease and quiet of a country 
life. It was there that he wrote and 
printed his Mémoire Justicatif, in 
which he adopted the celebrated 
adage, “ Fais ce que je dois, advienne 
que pourra.” The law of amnesty 
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appeared; he was not included 
in it. For three years he remained 
in exile in the duchy of Berg, the 
birthplace of his wife; where he 
divided his time between the study 
of the past, and the preparation of 
his historical memoirs, On the 28th 
of May, 1819, the king was gra- 
ciously pleased to authorise him to 
return to France; and, on the 9th of 
January, 1821, he replaced in his 
hands his marshal’s “ baton.” 
Grateful and attached to the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon, it 
can with perfect truth be affirmed 
that Soult did not lend himself in any 
way to those intrigues of the liberal 
Camarilla, which conducted France, 
in 1830, to the revolution of July. 
He joined not, in the Chamber of 
Peers, either the Jesuit or ultra- 
Royalist party on the one hand, or 
the Liberal faction onthe other. At 
court he was devoted, but not obse- 
quious ; independent, but respectful 
and loyal. A long and glorious life 
of bravery and observation had taught 
him many lessons, one of the most 
important of which was that of dread- 
ing revolutions, and, as far as possi- 
ble, of opposing them. He had wit- 
nessed the results of revoiutions, not 
only in his own, but in many lands ; 
and he arrived at the conclusion 
that, as all human institutions are 
necessarily imperfect, those who are 
most given to change are the least 
likely to be happy themselves, or to 
render the state any real service. 
The revolution of 1830 found 
Marshal Soult attached to his king, 
to the charter, to order, and to peace. 
The ordinances of July he could not 
approve, but the overthrow of a race 
of kings for the faults of one prince 
he could not consider as just or ne- 
cessary. ‘To the Duke of Orleans he 
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had been attached for upwards of 
forty years. In him, and in his 
family, he viewed the only escape for 
France from civil war, division, dis- 
order, and invasion. He knew the 
—s wisdom, and courage of 
suis Philippe, and he supported 
his drapeau. That drapeau, how- 
ever, had inscribed on it ‘ Liberté et 
Yordre public;” and if it had not, 
the Duke of Dalmatia would not 
have joined it. He aided Casimir 
Perier in establishing order. He 
aided Louis Philippe in keeping down 
or in punishing revolt. He aided the 
cause of order and truth in the 
Chamber of Peers by trying and 
condemning rebels. He aided the 
king and the country by occupying 
the post of president of the council, 
or premier, in most difficult and dan- 
gerous times. He aided the council 
by his advice, the government, when 
not a member of it, by his vote and 
support, and the country by his oft-re- 
peated and deliberate protests against 
all that was anarchical and seditious. 
He aided the cause of peace by pro- 
testing against war; and he has 
proved himself on all occasions a sin- 
cere friend to the English alliance. 

His visit to England was one of 
the brightest events of his whole 
life. This he admits freely; and 
he speaks of the English nobility 
and gentry, as well as of the 
middle - classes, in terms the most 
eulogistic. He is still, at this hour, 
resident of the council, assisting the 
<ing in maintaining and keeping in 
full force his wise and noble policy ; 
and although he must and ought to 
be classed among the great warriors 
of his time and age, yet he does not 
hesitate to declare, “ My voice is still 
for peace.” 
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ON MANNERS, FASILIONS, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


THE SLIDING SCALE OF MANNERS. 


Ir is really curious to observe how 
long we continue to see customs and 
usages practised in every society, as 
a regular matter of course indeed, 
before we think of giving them just 
and appropriate names, capable of 
fully characterising their merits to 
the world. This is doubly curious 
at a period when so many great 
national measures have been car- 
ried, not by the force of argument, 
but merely by the force of names, 
and without any effort having been 
made, or attempted to be made, for 
the purpose of calmly ascertaining 
how far the liberal, philanthropic, 
or reforming title, corresponded 
with the legislative enactment it 
was put forward to secure. We 
have no doubt that many very 
fashionable members of the fashion- 
able world have long regulated their 
manners according to the wealth, 
rank, and station of the persons with 
whom they chanced to be thrown to- 
gether ; but we have never seen the 

ractice, however open and avowed 
in these times, reduced to rules and 
estimated enme 9 We have all 
occasionally seen well-dressed persons 
behaving with what seemed perfect 
courtesy towards a peer, and with 
the most perfect and polite imperti- 
nence to some plain nobody; but 
though the mischievous laughed, and 
the good sighed, none ascribed such 
conduct to the admirable Sliding 
Scale of Manners, now so generally 
introduced, and so well adapted to 
the character of modern and fashion- 
able society. 

I cannot, I think, do better than 
illustrate this point by an extract 
from a lately published novel, The 
Fortunes of the Falconars, by Mrs. 
Gordon, a very charming work, 
which I recommend every person 
to read, as I feel confident that none 
will rise from its perusal without 
having been deeply interested, and 
it may be also, greatly improved. 

Eleanor Falconar, the heroine, who 
is poor, as heroines should be, is on a 
visit at the house of some wealthy 


relations of the name of Livingston. 
All are persons of good family and 
standing. 


‘* The conversation at table chiefly con- 
sisted of short sentences enunciated by 
Mr. Livingston and his son, touching the 
all-important topics of wines and cookery. 
Of the female part of the company, Lady 
Susan from time to time responded in a 
low voice to questions or remarks ad- 
dressed to her by the heads of the house, 
and looked as if the remainder of the 
party were entirely beneath her notice ; 
the aunts praised and were delighted 
with every thing; Mrs. Livingston was 
condescendingly agreeable, and Eleanor 
sat nearly silent, experiencing, in full 

erfection, the comfortable sensation of 
eing nobody. 

‘« Dinner over, the same scene continued 
to be enacted in the drawing-room, varied 
only by the arrival of tea and coffee, and 
of the gentlemen, The ladies collected 
round a table placed near the fire, and 
each produced her work. Mrs. Living- 
ston was renowned for her skill in those 
elegant and useless efforts of female in- 
genuity, which delude those who exercise 
their hands upon them into a notion that 
they are spending their time to advan- 
tage; and Lady Susan was an adept in 
the same species of craft: most part of 
the conversation, therefore, turned upon 
this, to the aunts, deeply interesting topic. 
Mr. Livingston, meanwhile, paced the 
spacious apartment with long strides, and 
occasionally sat down for a few minutes 
to a newspaper, and his son took up a 
new number of the Sporting Magazine, 
and extended himself upon a sofa. 

+* Thus intellectually passed some part 
of the endless evening. Then there was 
a humble request preferred to Lady Susan 
tor some music. This was negatived by 
her ladyship, ‘She really could not pos- 
sibly sing to-night.’ Then perhaps she 
would favour them with an air on the 
harp? ‘No;’ her ladyship positively 
could not play to-night ; she was fatigued, 
and her music had not been brought down 
stairs ; they must be so good as to excuse 
her. 

*** Does Eleanor play?’ asked Mrs. 
Livingston of her sister. 

*** A little, I believe,’ was the reply. 

***T am sure Eleanor is no musician,’ 
observed aunt Annie, looking up from 
her knitting. 
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‘«* Will you give us a little music, my 
dear?’ at last inquired Mrs. Livingston 
of her niece herself. 

“«T am no musician, aunt Livingston,’ 
said Eleanor, smiling’; ‘ but I shall be 
very happy to play a little, if you wish it.’ 

«Do so, my dear, music is a neces- 
sary of life with us almost, we are so 
much accustomed to it.’ 

‘* Eleanor willingly exchanged her po- 
sition at the work-table for the pianoforte, 
which was a very fine instrument. It 
had long been a received opinion amongst 
her aunts that she could hardly play at 
all, founded upon their having heard from 
her mother, during her childhood, that 
she shewed no particular talent for music ; 
and this opinion, like most others, once 
formed and matured in the minds of the 
Misses Falconar, was henceforward in- 
eradicable. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
Eleanor's finger on the pianoforte, though 
not brilliant, was very sweet and grace- 
ful, and her taste faultless. Her per- 
formance over, she was rewarded as she 
resumed her seat at the table, by a— 
‘thank you, my dear, very pretty,’— ut- 
tered in a condescending tone by her 
aunt, and a murmur of approbation from 
Mr. Livingston, who never uttered a 
louder demonstration of pleasure after 
the musical displays of any but his own 
daughters. 

“«* How exquisitely Gertrude plays,’ 
exclaimed aunt Elizabeth, addressing her 
sister; ‘and Amabel too. 1 don’t know 
which of their instrumental music is the 
most delightful.’ 

“«] think,’ said Mrs. Livingston, ‘ that 
of the two, Gertrude’s is perhaps the 
most brilliant execution. mabel cer- 
tainly has the finest voice.’ 

“© Yes, they are really to be called 
musicians,’ pronounced aunt Annie with 
emphasis. 

**«So they have a good right to be, 
Miss Annie,’ said Mr, Livingston ; ‘ they 
have had the first masters. I was always 
resolved they should have every advan- 
tage that money could procure; and I 
own, I think they do no discredit to the 
sums spent on their education.’ 

“No, that they do not, indeed,’ ex- 
claimed aunt Elizabeth. ‘ There are few 
girls so universally admired.’ 

“*It is a pity, said Mrs, Livingston, 
‘that you have not heard Lady Susan’s 
fine voice to-night ; but I hope you may 
ere long have that enjoyment. Your 
duets with Amabel are charming, Lady 
Susan.’ 

***Amabel’s voice and mine suit re- 
markably well,” replied her ladyship in a 
languid tone. 

“**1 wish you would go and sing some- 
thing, Susan,’ said her lord and waster, 


breaking silence for the first time since 
tea. 
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***T can’t sing to-night, George, my 
voice is quite gone.’ 

«« Come,’ interposed Mr. Livingston, 
‘I won't have Lady Susan teased any 
more about singing. Surely it is time 
the tray were brought up,’ &c. &c. 

“«]f we go on as we have begun to- 
night, Ferneylee will prove but a dull 
residence,’ thought Eleanor, as she seated 
herself by the fire in a small but comfort. 
able chamber allotted to her, &c. &c 

“She thus, during the first ten days 
of her stay, enjoyed ample opportunity 
of observing, for the sake of future com- 
parisons, the difference made, in a large 
country house, between Nobody and Some- 
body, as visitors beneath its roof.” 


Now here we have various grada- 
tions of the Sliding Scale admirably 
displayed, as well in the conduct of 
the party generally, as in their con- 
duct to the wealthy and high-born 
Lady Susan, on the one side, and to 
our poor heroine, Eleanor, on the 
other. Nor is the picture exagge- 
rated; we could draw fifty of the 
kind, and so could any fair and 
manly observer, who has mixed in 
what is termed fashionable society. 
Still more in the would-be fashion- 
able society; for, though we often 
meet with affectation and pretension 
even in the ranks of the peerage, it 
must be admitted that, generally 
speaking, the best and highest breed- 
ing is to be found in the highest 
circles, where its absence, indeed, 
would be least excusable; the bor- 
der-clans, uncertain of their exact 
position, anxious to be included 
among the somebodies, invariably con- 
tain the greatest number of insuffer- 
ables; that is, as far as society is 
concerned, for you often meet in 
these circles individuals of high 
merit, and who have risen by talent 
and honourable exertion; but their 
striving, or that of the younger 
branches of their families rather, for 
fashionable distinction on one side, 
and the haughty efforts too often 
made on the other, by second-rate 
fashionables, to keep them out, tend 
greatly to introduce a very indif- 
ferent tone of manners. 

Now in all the intercourse between 
these different parties, from highest 
to lowest, the Sliding Scale, as detri- 
mental to good manners as to good 
feeling, is invariably resorted to ; 
and after all from mere ignorance. 
It is no doubt painful to speak thus 
of my fashionable public, which con- 
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tains in its ranks so many really 
charming persons, and, what is more 
to the purpose, so many pretty girls ; 
but truth must be told at times, and 
I repeat, that the Sliding Scale of 
manners, now so generally in vogue, 
is only the result of deplorable and 
downright ignorance; nor is it an 
ignorance of which any will boast, 
when once fairly exposed, as exqui- 
sites formerly boasted of being un- 
able to write their own names. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the Sliding 
Scale are courteous to persons of 
high rank and station, as indeed they 
ought to be; they shew that they 
can behave well, and yet they cool 
down in manner towards others of 
inferior station, exactly in propor- 
tion to the grades the Nobodies may 
chance to hold on the scale, and 
descend from polite courtesy to po- 
lite rudeness—the most impertinent 
of all kinds of rudeness. 

It is, indeed, highly diverting, at 
times, to behold the active working 
of the Scale, and its rapid sliding 
from one degree —from one extreme 
even—to another. We recommend 
the curious in such matters to take a 
favourable position in the drawing- 
room, and observe the arrivals and 
the receptions guests experience at any 
fashionable party; it will well re- 
ward the trouble. Notice the lady 
of the house in particular ; for, oak 
gentlemen are in fact greater sliders 
than ladies, the latter do things more 
ee) and with a prettier air. 

‘ou will there see the delight, how- 
ever subdued, that is evinced in re- 
ceiving the high in rank, station, or 
fashionable reputation ; the easy and 
friendly manner that falls to the lot 
of those next on the scale; then 
there is the pretty empressé courtesy 
of pleasure, the profound courtesy of 
hate, the graceful courtesy of indif- 
ference, the sliding courtesy to the 
right or left, according to position— 
which says, “ Pass on.” ‘There we 
see both hands extended to receive 
“ dear Lady A.,” one hand held out 
to greet Mrs. Nabob B., and three 
fingers given, with a familiar nod, to 
Miss Nobody C. Nor is this all, 
for we have the sweet little head 
leant over to the left when a younger 
brother is advancing from the right ; 
and a word or nod to Sir John, cast 
over the right arm, while acknow- 
ledging parson Lackliving’s formal 
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bow on the left. There are a thou- 
sand pretty little tricks and ma- 
neeuvres besides, all equally graceful 
and expressive, though impossible to 
be scalenel by description. A good 
observer will easily distinguish the 
groups who are invited to give éclat 
to the party, those who are only in- 
vited “ because they must be invited.” 
those again who are to be delighted 
and astonished at every thing, and 
the odd rank and file called in to fill 


places and no more. 


Nor are the guests behind the 
hosts in tactics; far from it, for 
many would have you think that 
they only come to confer an obliga- 
tion, some even to confer an honour. 
The vapid exclusive affects to lounge 
in merely to kill time, and, looking 
round on the crowded rooms, seems 
to ask, “Is there any one here ?” 
while many, on the other hand, 
shew at once that they come to act 
the part of regular sycophants. In 
sae the young girls are the 

appiest on such occasions; and, 
though you see some who have no 
idea beyond being admired, they 
still bring the greatest portion of 
hilarity and cheerfulness with them 
into company, and cast, indeed, when 
not spoilt by fortune-hunting mo- 
thers, or the heartless and artificial 
tone of modern manners, the prin- 
cipal charm over the so-called _bril- 
liant and fashionable society of the 
day. 

Nor is there any concealment ef- 
fected in this transit from one degree 
of the scale to another. The sliders, 
indeed, if they gild over actual coarse- 
ness, deem it right to shew that it is 
only condescension on their part, no- 
thing more, and never intended it 
to pass for genuine coin, which is 
always reserved for very different 
parties. 

Now all this, when not simple and 
silly affectation, is the result of mere 
ignorance—to give it the gentlest 
name possible ; for persons behaving 
in this manner wish, in fact, to be 
thought something distingué, ele- 
vated in sentiments, feelings, intel- 
lect, or mental refinement, the very 
reverse of what their manners, which, 
if not founded in ignorance, must be 
looked upon as ignoble and low- 
minded, prove them to be. And for 
the best and cleverest of all reasons, 
that every person of true worth, en- 
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dowed with generous sentiments, with 
the kind, noble, and lofty feelings 
men are proud to possess and ashamed 
to want, delights in being courteous 
and polite, and never resorts to an 
opposite line of conduct, unless where 
cases of open and avowed personal 
hostility place all social intercourse 
entirely out of the question. If this 
last proposition is just, and it will 
hardly, we think, be disputed, the 
sliders have only the choice between 
the ignorance of which we have in 
our gentleness accused them, and 
that rottenness of heart, from which, 
where there is knowledge, rudeness 
and bad manners can alone arise. 
Q.E.D. 

Nor must it be supposed that a 
mere absence of coarse language and 
rude manners is sufficient to consti- 
tute the degree of courtesy due to 
society, and to the individuals of 
whom it is so composed. Very far 
from it indeed, for, with ordinary 
good feeling, courtesy of manner is 
so easy, so absolutely natural, that a 
mere absence of discourtesy can save 
none from deserved reproach. And 
as it as easy to answer an inquiry 
respecting the hour of the day, in a 
polite, as in a rude or indifferent 
manner, the first only must be ex- 
pected from persons making any 
pretensions to good breeding; for, 
though a Nobody should chance to be 
the questioner, there is not, as so 
many persons seem to think, the 
least derogation from dignity, in re- 
plying courteously even to Monsieur 
’ersonne. 

Many will, I fear, conclude, from 
these premises, that rudeness and want 
of courtesy are necessarily, when 
evinced by educated persons, — 
of envy, bad temper, or selfishness, 
of that rottenness of heart of which 
we have spoken. But this, I think, 
would be a harsh conclusion, for it 
is very evident that a great deal of 
it results merely from silly affecta- 
tion and ignorance. My opinion is, 
indeed, that society should tolerate 
neither the one nor the other, and 
never permit the use of the Sliding 
Scale of manners under any circum- 
stances. But what can be done, 
when so many worthy persons will 
not perceive its existence, and always 
declare the condescension of great 
people to be the very pink and per- 
ection of elegant and refined cour- 
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tesy, talking incessantly of the kind 
and considerate attention shewn by 
“dear Lady A.” to all her guests, 
and of the “frank and delightful 
hospitality of Sir John B.’s splendid 
mansion ;” and that too, at the very 
time when every one knows that 
Lady A. and Sir John B. practise the 
Sliding Scale to an extent that none 
of their own footmen can equal ? 

Now the worse feature of the whole 
case is, that these very persons who 
affect such perfect blindness to the 
vulgar condescension of which we 
have spoken are, in fact, as clear- 
sighted as others; for nothing is so 
easily seen through as this slightly 
gilded impertinence, only they would 
rather be thought blind than be 
taken for sycophants, and rather 
submit to insult, than forego the so- 
ciety whence they derive what they 
would call fashionable distinction. 

Let me here relate a trifling anec- 
dote, which, though not exactly to 
the point before us, touches pretty 
considerably on the general subject. 

Our regiment happening, some 
years ago, to be quartered near a 
fashionable watering-place, it was 
usual for officers, when off duty, to 
ride over and pass a day or two with 
the gay world there assembled, when- 
ever we heard that the party was 
rich in beauty or in agreeable so- 
ciety. 

While idling in the drawing-room 
after dinner one evening, we were 
told that a new guest had arrived; 
our informant adding that he was “a 
very good-looking fellow.” The 
last portion of the information did 
not please some of the would-be 
dandies of the party who were pay- 
ing particular attention to the ladies 
present, several of whom were, in- 
deed, extremely pretty. They de- 
clared, therefore, that they had seen 
the man, and that it was only “the 
handsome tailor,” as a snip from the 
neighbouring town was, from his 
good looks, very deservedly called, 
and who would not of course think 
of joining the party at the hotel. 
The thing, having been said in ap- 
parent seriousness, there being be- 
sides no perceptible wit or humour 
in saying it as a jest, was readily 
believed, so that, when a young 
gentleman answering the descrip- 
tion entered the room and place 
himself at one of the tea-tables, lad 
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after lady, and dandy after dandy, 
rose from their seats and joined other 
parties. The stranger looked a little 
surprised to find himself thus left 
alone, but took no notice of the 
rudeness, and proceeded very calmly 
to help himself to the best things 
present. The fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the party did not take 
things so quietly, and, though a single 
look might have satisfied any one 
that he was a gentleman, they de- 
spatched a secret messenger to the 
landlord calling for the immediate 
expulsion of the supposed tailor. 
Mine host was, of course, forced to 
obey, and sent his waiter to inform 
the obnoxious guest that Mr. Thom- 
son wished to speak with him. 

“Who is Mr. Thomson?” in- 
quired the stranger, with perfect 
composure. 

“The master of the house, sir,” 
replied John. 

“Oh! tell Mr. Thomson to walk 
in, and that I shall be happy to see 
him.” 

Out went John, evidently a little 
disconcerted, to do his bidding, 
warning his master at the same time, 
that the young gentleman looked 
“ more like a lord than a tailor.” 

Mr. Thomson, however, thought 
differently ; the parties who had de- 
sired the tailor’s expulsion kept 
horses and carriages, and could not 
be mistaken; besides, the stranger 
had come on the top of the coach, 
and had not even a servant with 
him; there could be no mistake in 
the case. Entering the room, there- 
fore, he told the stranger in a half- 
whispering tone, but with perfect 
politeness, that the drawing-room 
was exclusively appropriated to the 
use of the “company,” and that he 
had another apartment ready for his 
reception, in which tea was already 
served, and to which, making a move 
to the door, he begged leave to shew 
the way. 

“Thank you—thank you!” re- 
plied the stranger, with continued 
calmness, “I am extremely well 
here; plenty of room has, you see, 
been made for me.” 

An ill-suppressed titter, in which 
the stranger seemed greatly inclined 
to join, ran round the room; and 
mine host, who had prepared no 
further — could only remon- 
strate with “ hems,” broken phrases, 
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and awkward bows; the stranger 
keeping his seat, and sipping his tea 
with the most imperturbable gravity. 
The culprit, having at last finished 
his repast, and seeing Mr. Thomson 
still, as it seemed, waiting for him, 
looked up, and asked the meaning 
of all this anxiety to get rid of him. 
Mine host, thus driven to the wall, 
was obliged to confess that the draw- 
ing-room was not intended for gentle- 
men of his profession. 

“ My profession!” said the stranger ; 
“and pray what is that ?” 

Mr. Thomson was evidently con- 
fused and desirous of evading an 
answer, but the new guest would 
not let him off. 

“Speak out, man,” he said, “ your 
house is your castle, let us hear 
what my profession is; if it is a 
good one, I promise not to disown 
> 


“Why, a tailor to be sure, since 
you will have it,” replied mine host, 
thus forced upon his mettle; while 
a roar of laughter, in which the young 
gentleman joined right heartily, burst 
from the whole party. The sup- 
posed tailor, having regained his 
prey: inted with a nod to his 

at, in the manner of a person ac- 
customed to be waited upon, and, 
having received it from mine host, 
who handed it in proper courtesy, 
said, with perfect good-humour,— 

“Well, Mr. Thomson, let us now 
look at this room of yours. [I like 
the situation of your house, and, if 
= can find good stabling for my 

orses, and quarters for my servants, 
who are not so easily pleased as I 
am, I shall probably remain a few 
days with you. I suppose you will 
want my name for your book ; there’s 
my card,”"— Lord A. B. “ And let 
me give you a piece of advice at 
the same time: whenever you see 
a tailor, travelling with a batch of 
horses and servants, shut your eyes 
to the goose, man — shut them 
close—otherwise the world will say 
that you are the greater goose of 
the two.” 

A burst of laughter followed this 
sally. The gentlemen, who from mere 
envious motives, from not wishing 
to have a good-looking young man 
added to the circle, had represented 
our new guest as a tailor, vanished 
without being even missed; while 
his lordship became the very soul of 
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the party, though they hardly de- 
served so much courtesy at his hands, 
for a very little observation would 
have shewn them that he was evi- 
dently a gentleman of the first water. 
A very little reflection ought also to 
have made them sensible of the im- 
propriety of behaving with, what 
was in reality, extreme rudeness— 
and would probably have been con- 
sidered as such by a man of inferior 
cast —to a person of whom they 
knew absolutely nothing, and before 
they could even take the trouble to 
inquire how far they had any cause 
of complaint against him. The 
Sliding Scale, however, accounts for 
all; for it shews us crowds of persons 
who can never be too little before 
the great, and others, again, who 
can never be too great—or in too 
great a hurry to be so—before those 
whom they think little. 

And yet what a delightful change 
would come over the world—how 
cheerful, buoyant, and exhilarating, 
would be the sunshine in which we 
should constantly move, if ladies and 
gentlemen would only feel convinced 
that their friends and neighbours see 
as clearly as they do themselves, 
and that society at large are never 
long imposed upon by acting of any 
kind. Affectation and pretension, 
the bland but heartless smile of 
malignant envy, the mighty frown 
of would-be greatness, whether of 
wealth, power, or intellect, the hu- 
mility of pride or of meanness, are 
all seen through with equal facility. 


“Pour paraitre honnéte homme, en un 
mot, i) faut l’étre, 

Et jamais quoiqu’il fasse, un mortel ici- 
bas 


Ne peut aux yeux du monde, étre ce 
qu’il n'est pas,” 


says Boileau, and very truly; for 
men are physiognomists, bongré, mal- 
gré, even while they deny the ac- 
curacy of the science, which is only an 
imperfect one because it confines itself 
to the lineaments of the face, whereas 
character is displayed in every atti- 
tude and gesture, in the voice, tone, 
and manner of every word uttered, 
as well as in every step, bow, look, 
or move, of the best-drilled follower 
of fashion. Children are physiog- 
nomists, dogs are admirable physiog- 
nomists; but ladies and gentlemen 
are not, because they dare not always 


avow the moving-springs of their 
actions and manners. Few would 
wish to confess that their hearts are 
fairly open to scrutiny, though, in 
most cases, we should probably dis- 
cover, after all, more of weakness 
than of wickedness muffled up in 
their folds. 

It is affecting to think, indeed, 
that at a time when steam-boats and 
spinning-machines have made such 
rapid progress, the far more import- 
ant art of polishing manners—or its 
result, the art of pleasing—should 
still be so far behind; for, though 
the world is some 6000 years old, 
there are, as we see, many points, 
essentially affecting the ordinary in- 
tercourse of society, of which my 
fashionable public are still in utter 
darkness. I might say in deplorable 
darkness, for, among the classes to 
whom these papers are more par- 
ticularly addressed, a great deal of 
the so-called happiness of life de- 

nds, after all, on the mere manner 
in which the most ordinary acts of 
every-day intercourse are gone 
through ; if the parties we meet and 
transact business with, whether for 
pleasure and amusement, or in the 
pursuits of ambition or profit, are 
agreeable or disagreeable in their 
manners, are proficient in, or igno- 
rant, of the art of pleasing. 

Though I have seen an Arowak 
Indian, adorned with blue paint and 
parrot’s feathers, striving hard to act 
the agreeable towards the copper- 
coloured belle of the tribe, and know 
that there is a system of etiquette 
observed at the court of Ashantee as 
well as at the court of St. James's, 
it may yet be true that the so-called 
useful arts precede the agreeable 
ones. Certain it is that the latter 
only extend their influence as know- 
ledge advances, as society becomes 
more polished and refined, and as 
our sentiments and perceptions of 
what is due to conduct, character, 
acquirements, sentiments of honour, 
learning, and intellect—to the nobler 
and better qualities of our nature— 
become more generally and univer- 
sally admitted. In educated society 
we are each and all forced to claim 
a certain portion of these qualities— 
they constitute our ticket of admis- 
sion; and, claiming from our neigh- 
bours the respect due to us on these 
grounds, we are certainly bound to 
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give them the same amount of credit, 
and treat them accordingly. 

But have we fulfilled our duty 
in this respect? and are refined 
manners—or, to simplify the term— 
is a due attention to the art of 
pleasing properly enforced by so- 
ciety? We suspect not: the very 
existence, indeed, of the Sliding 
Scale of Manners shews how far we 
are yet behind, though the import- 
ance of the subject has been long 
perceived, as is amply proved by the 
books and codes of instruction to 
which it has given rise. 

In 1637 Baltasar Graciano, of Ca- 
talayud, in Arragon, already pub- 
lished an advice to courtiers, en- 
titled, el Oraculo Manuel, y arte de 
prudencia. In Paris, Bellegarde, 
Vaumoriere, and others, followed in 
the same line, till, in the next cen- 
tury, England eclipsed all for- 
eign nations by the glory which 
Chesterfield acquired as master of 
ceremonies to the very graces them- 
selves. 

Whether the study of the graces, 
as recommended by the accomplished 
peer, required gifts of a higher order, 
more refinement, and mental culti- 
vation, or, above all, greater sacri- 
fices of individual sufficiency and 
pretension, than suits the fashionable 
public of the nineteenth century, 
need not be argued here; as it is 
enough for our purpose to know— 
what is, indeed, sufficiently apparent 
—that the art of pleasing has been 
completely superseded by the science 
of etiquette. This science, the wide- 
spread study of which, particularly 
in our own country, so strongly 
marks the real spirit of the age, could 
hardly fail to obtain numerous fol- 
lowers the moment it obtained in- 
fluence; for it is easily acquired, 
suits the meanest capacity, and enables 
the most perfect mediocrity to act 
—what it fancies—a part, by merely 
following prescribed mechanical rules 
natural to all persons of good breed- 
ing, but absolutely worthless by 
themselves, as they only form the 
frame, and the ungilt frame, indeed, 
of the portraiture which the Art of 
Pleasing can alone fill up and render 
valuable. And yet it is within this 
worthless frame-work, fortified by 
these silver-spoon rules, that so many 
persons think themselves entitled to 
sport their Sliding Scale manners ; 
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a scale that certainly tends to lower 
the general tone of social intercourse, 
and though it rarely imposes, even 
upon the foolish, furnishes invariable 
amusement to the mischievous. It 
is really afflicting to think how some 
of the grandest Sliders in the land 
are occasionally laughed at by wicked 
wags, that were thought to have 
been almost annihilated by the su- 
perlative bearing of the very objects 
of their merriment. “ It is too bad.” 

Now do not misunderstand what 
I have here said about etiquette, 
which is very well in its way, and 
perhaps indispensable. In this coun- 
try it is, at all events, very useful; 
for we have so many able, excellent, 
and deserving persons constantly 
rising from the humbler ranks to 
wealth and station, by pursuits 
that precluded them mixing early 
in polished society, and becom- 
ing acquainted with the manners 
of fashionable life, that it is of 
advantage to have some fixed rules 
laid down for their guidance; rules 
that shall prevent them from cross- 
ing their legs, Yankee fashion, over 
a dinner-table, or picking their teeth 
with a fork @ la Francaise. But 
this is to give no sanction to persons 
of any class, whether nouveaux riches 
or aristocrats of the oldest standing, 
to assume the slightest particle of 
merit, for a knowledge of and ad- 
herence to mere rules and forms, 
more easily learned than the duties 
of the footman who waits upon them 
at dinner. 

“ But a truce to these cynical re- 
marks,” I think I hear the reader 
say; “teach us the Art of Pleasing, 
and you will find plenty of willing 
disciples; for we are all anxious to 
please in society, and be well thought 
of in the world, but do not always 
know how to set about it. Let fops 
of all classes, the rude, the vapid, 
the affected, say what they will, they 
act the part most congenial to their 
capacity, and give themselves airs 
because they can do no better; they 
would gladly be distinguished for 
skill in the art of pleasing, be men 
of gallantry, of elegant and refined 
manners if they could, and only pre- 
tend to undervalue and disdain that 
excellence which they cannot attain. 
No, no; only shew us the way to 
please, and we shall gladly follow.” 

There may be some truth in this; 
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but it is not easy to reduce the Art 
of Pleasing to rules and regulations. 
All that can be done is to call upon 
society to maintain their own dig- 
nity, to prevent them from affecting 
blindness, from shutting their eyes 
to the evils of the Sliding Scale, and 
from receiving counterfeit coin in- 
stead of real good breeding and 
manners. What single pen could 
polish down the vulgar barbarian, 
the bully of society ? who can amend 
the pompous blockhead, the man of 
envious and envenomed vanity ? 
what cure, short of the actual knout, 
can improve the jealous, vapid, af- 
fected, and pretending? what is to 
be done with the numerous class 
who purposely study the art of dis- 
pleasing ? some from the impulse of 
bad hearts and coarse minds; others 
from the silly vanity which makes 
them anxious to act the magnifico in 
so exalted a style as not to admit of 
their appearing polite or attentive to 
ordinary mortals; others, again, be- 
cause they fear to fail in doing the 
agreeable, but are sure to succeed in 
— the ruffian. No single effort 
can, I repeat, remedy these evils; all 
we can do is to hold up the mirror 
of truth, and shame society into the 
performance of its duty. 

It was at a party only last winter, 
that Mr. Coarsegrain bandied words 
with Miss Smirkwell, who, forgetting 
that she was engaged to dance with 
him, had provided herself with an- 
other partner; and he was yet, not- 
withstanding such conduct, invited to 
almost every succeeding ball of the 
season. Ladies never jilt me about 
mere dances: the cruel dears reserve 
these tricks for matters that more 
nearly affect the heart; but had a 
lady cut me about a dance, I should 
only have expressed my regret at 
her having forgot me so soon—should 
have assured her that a thousand 
years could not obliterate her image 
from the tablets of my memory. In 
such a case, the other cavaliero, unless 
a regular vulgarian, would instantly 
have withdrawn his claim, and de- 
clared that it was happiness enough 
for him to have been, even for a 
moment, thought worthy of dancing 
with Miss Smirkwell; who, as far 
as he was concerned, was to consider 
herself perfectly disengaged, and at 
full liberty to dance with any one 
deserving the honour. Such con- 
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duct would have led at once to 
smiles, bows, and pretty speeches, 
instead of frowns and harsh words, 
which should be considered as alto- 
gether excluded from ladies’ society. 

“ But you forget,” I think I hear 
Mrs. Huntwell say, “that Mr. 
Coarsegrain’s estate is worth five 
thousand a-year.” 

True, true ; and this may account 
for the subsequent invitations, but 
cannot justify them. 

At the same time I would recom- 
mend ladies never to make such 
double engagements; there can be 
no great difficulty in recollecting 
who is to be the partner for the 
third quadrille or second waltz; or 
if you have a bad memory, take a 
little ivory tablet with you, and 
register the gentlemen according to 
a German fashion, which I have 
always thought a little affected. In- 
attention to this trifling matter — 
sometimes, I fear the result of a 
little vanity— occasions ill blood and 
bad feeling, and should be most care- 
fully avoided. On the Continent, 
especially in France, it is a law de 
rigueur that no lady, after making 
such a mistake, dances again during 
the evening; and though I deem it 
ludicrous in the extreme to see a 
grim and moustachioed dandy keep- 
ing fierce watch to prevent a pretty 
girl from joining a quadrille, [ still 
think it right to have some rein kept 
over ladies’ caprices. 

To return, however, to the direct 
thread of my subject. 

Though the Art of Pleasing can- 
not be taught by mere rules, we may 
yet lay down some general principles 
for the guidance of those who are 
willing to profit by them. The 
simple Christian maxim, indeed, which 
tells us to do by others as we would 
be done by ourselves, contains the 
very essence of all that can be said 
on the subject. But do we follow 
the maxim in our intercourse with 
the world? No, truly. Forgetting 
that it is far more meritorious to be 
beloved than admired, we go into 
society to astonish the natives, to 
excite wonder, but rarely, indeed, 
with the least intention of evincing a 
particle of admiration for any one 
else, the stoicism of the nil admirari 
school being looked upon as the very 

rfection of high breeding. And 
rom whom does the reader suppose - 
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this boasted tone of fashion has been 
derived? From the high, accom- 
po and cultivated of the earth ? 

0, faith! from the very opposite 
class; from the dull, the ignorant, 
and the savage. We who write have 
seen this species of fashionable stoic- 
ism displayed in the highest per- 
fection by Arowak Indians, who deem 
it beneath their dignity to evince 
surprise or admiration on any occa- 
sion, as they wish it to be believed 
that they are perfectly familiar with 
all that is most excellent and exalted 
in the world. By the united tes- 
timony of all African travellers, 
every petty Negro despot excels in 
the same style of fashionable deport- 
ment, and retains as much apparent 
composure at the sight of a scarlet- 
bay’s cloak and bottle of rum, that 
make his very heart throb again, as 
he would on beholding a bowl of 
palm wine, or ordinary piece of Negro- 
worked cloth. The merit of the nil 
admirari system is not, therefore, of 
a very high order or brilliant origin. 

For my own part I confess that I 
have no patience with my fashionable 
public on this point. A captain of 
the Royal Horse Grenadiers has cer- 
tainly as much right to be fastidious 
as any one can have, and yet I never 
go into society, never move about 
the world with parties of pleasure, 
as parties are sometimes miscalled, 
without seeing a vast deal that is to 
be admired. Where is the ball-room 
in Britain, in which you will not 
find many, very many pretty, often 
charming, women, with evidence of 
every thing that is kind, generous, 
affectionate,—with intelligence and 
feeling beaming from animated eyes 
and expressive features, — women, 
with the young of whom, whether 
plain or pretty, you almost fancy 
yourself in love at first sight, while 
you feel that with the old you could 
instantly harmonise in thoughts, sen- 
timents, and opinion? How delight- 
ful, indeed, is the society and con- 
versation of an old lady, who retains 
the kindly feeling of youth, the frank 
generosity of heart, open to the im- 
pressions of all that is great, good, 
and beautiful; who joins to the re- 
sult of education a knowledge of so- 
ciety, and the quick and just per- 
ception for which the sex are dis- 
tinguished ; who can appreciate and 
join in the praise of merit, grieve for 
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the faults and errors of the fallible, 
smile and laugh —and that right 
heartily, too—at the follies of the 
vain, the ignorant, and pretending ! 
There is, in fact, no conversation 
equal to that of a cheerful old lady. 
Nor are gentlemen of talents, ac- 
quirements, and finished manners, 
ever wanting in English society ; you 
know them at once by their coun- 
tenances, by the truly British coun- 
tenance, the noblest the world has 
yet to shew. They may chance to 
be neither peers nor millionaires, 
though the peerage is rich in such 
men, but folly only can act the part 
of the haughty exquisite in their 
presence. 

You cannot enter a gentleman's 
library, however ill arranged, that 
is not full of books which have been, 
and are to be, the admiration of ages. 
You cannot pass through the gal- 
lery where his fathers frown, in “ rude 
and antique portraiture around,” 
without being struck by the no- 
ble lineaments that so often break 
through the bad painting and atro- 
cious costumes that disfigure our old 
family portraits. Nay, you cannot 
walk in the worst laid-out flower- 
garden, the most contracted lawn, or 
dingy shrubbery, without finding 
constant objects of admiration; for 
there is nota leaf that grows, a flower 
that blooms, there is not a sprig of 
heath that bends beneath the gales of 
the north, that is not absolutely beau- 
tiful, that does not bear the impress 
of a mighty master-hand, which 
leaves all attempts of worldly imi- 
tation at a distance, measured only 
by immensity. No—no, trust none 
of this nil admirar? stoicism, for none 
but 


“« The fool and dandy, 
Those sons of buttermilk and sugar- 
candy,” 


can pass, if only through the world 
of fashion, and declare that all is 
barren. Do not suppose from this 
that I wish you to deal in constant 
exclamations, and seem in ecstasy with 
every thing you see or hear. Very 
far from it; exclamations and ecsta- 
sies are foolish, but I must insist on 
all ladies and gentlemen meeting a 
willingness to please them, with a 
cheerful readiness to be pleased, and 
shall always declare the stateliness 
which affects to be above deriving 
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pleasure from the sayings, doings, 
and shewings of the company with 
which it associates, to be the height 
of bad manners. 

The most certain mode of pleas- 
ing is, no doubt, to make others 
pleased with themselves ; but as this 
principle can only be successfully 
acted upon in ¢éfe-d-téte conversa- 
tions, or in any small parties, we 
must rather depend for success on 
general behaviour, manner, and de- 
portment; on our knowledge of life, 
character, and of the particular com- 
pany in which we may happen to be 
thrown at the moment; for, though 
there can be no rising above the level 
of gentlemanlike society, the tone 
may, and often does, vary, according 
to times, parties, and circumstances. 
In society it is best, therefore, always 
to preserve a calm, tranquil, but, at 
the same time, cheerful deportment, 
evincing a constant readiness to be 
pleased and amused, and as free from 
coldness, stiffness, and hauteur, as 
from the eternal smile, smirk, and 
fidgety efforts to please, often ob- 
servable in well-meaning persons 
unused to society, as well as among 
foreigners. Vapid stiffness and hau- 
teur are offensive, insulting indeed, 
and contrary to good manners ; while 
smirking and fidgety attention is em- 
barrassing to those who are its ob- 
jects. To please there must evidently 
be an easy amenity of deportment, 
completely at variance with the sliding 
scale rules, and as distant from 
abrupt forwardness as from cringing 
servility. A gentleman will always 
shew that deference to age, rank, and 
station, which is their due; but, 
though I confess myself a great 
stickler for the attention due to rank, 
I do not see that a well-bred man 
will speak in a different manner and 
tone of voice when giving an ordi- 
nary answer, or making an ordinary 
remark, toa peer, from what he would 
ifgiving anorder toa porter. As said, 
I confess myself a stickler for the 
deference due to rank, always sup- 
posing that it is properly supported 
by conduct, manners, and acquire- 
ments, which can alone give it grace, 
for rank without them is rather a 
disgrace. 

There is one thing which, philoso- 
pher as I am, sone ae puzzles me, 
it is this :— How happens it that cour- 
tesy and politeness, commodities so 
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cheap, that the mere wish to possess 
them already confers them, com- 
modities which can never be detri- 
mental, but are often highly bene- 
ficial to the owner, should, with all 
these advantages, be still so com- 
poniney scarce in the world? I 

ave often tried to solve the pro- 
blem, but the only satisfactory con- 
clusion I can arrive at is to suppose 
that rudeness results from some actual 
and afflicting disease of the head or 
heart. The consequence is, that I 
never see a man enter a railroad-car, 
mail-coach, or take his seat at a 
steam-boat dinner-table, in the care- 
me-not style, that seems to say, “I 
have paid for my place, am deter- 
mined to make the most of it, and 
value not the ease and comfort of my 
neighbours one single straw,” with- 
out feeling a sort of compassion for 
his sufferings. I fancy such conduct 
can only result from a cramped heart, 
in which disease has destroyed the 
fibres of all the best and noblest. 
feelings, and reduced the patient to a 
mere mass of bloated selfishness; or 
else that it is occasioned by some 
faulty conformation of the brain, 
that prevents the mind from being 
fairly seated on its throne of state, 
casts it all away, and deprives it of 
room for that elastic, free, and buoyant 
action, which clear and well-regulated 
intellects must necessarily enjoy. 
Who but a real sufferer would lounge, 
boots and all, on a; club-sofa, totally 
regardless of the comforts of others, 
or lean, loutishly, and with out- 
spread elbows, over the library- 
table, concealing, in the study of his 
newspaper, half the latest periodicals 
from general view ? 


* And e’en his slightest actions mark 
the fool,” 


says Persius, and I believe Pope also ; 
and it is in a thousand ungraceful. 
trifles of this kind, in the want ofthat 
general amenity of manner which 
distinguishes all persons af. good 
breeding, that folly and the selfish- 
ness of the diseased heart are so con- 
spicuously displayed to the eye of 
the observer. 

Though ladies are always more 
graceful than men, I must here warn 
them against. the modern style of 
waltzing, which is the reverse of 
graceful, being little more than a 
mere romping twirl, intended only, 
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as far as I can perceive, to make the 
parties giddy. ‘The old waltz, some- 
times called the Spanish waltz, was a 
very graceful dance; but its charac- 
ter is changed, and there is nothing 
either graceful or pleasing in seeing 
gentlemen pulling and hauling their 
partners on,—seeing the pretty pairs 
spinning round and round, jostling 
against each other—to say nothing of 
an occasional tumble—till the few 
who can keep time and step feel their 
heads going, and till ladies are forced 
to lean, panting, and with flushed 
cheeks and heaving breasts, against 
the very walls of the room for 
support. Gallopades and polkas 
are worse still, for few, very few 
gentlemen can dance them, and with 
any but an actual opera-dancer this 
exhibition is ungraceful in the ex- 
treme. The gallop and polka step, 
in which gentlemen, with legs wide 
astride, push their fair partners 
along, is absolutely disgusting; and 
I will hold no lady-mother guilt- 
less who, after this public warning, 
shall allow her daughter to join suc 

a brutal — In an ordinary 
way, young ladies may always de- 


_ on obtaining easy forgiveness 
or a few trifling follies when com- 
mitted in a cheerful and good-hu- 
moured mood ; but let them beware 
of any thing that is coarsely ungrace- 


ful. No pretty girl, no young lady, 
indeed, whether pretty or not, should 
ever, if she values true and gallant 
admiration, allow herself to be asso- 
ciated with the recollection of any 
thing that is markedly ungraceful, 
however harmless in itself, and 
should never, therefore, dance mo- 
dern waltzes, polkas, or gallopades. 
Since I have fallen into the didac- 
tic vein, I may as well repeat here 
some injunctions formerly given in 
regard to conversation, and which 
cannot, indeed, be too strongly en- 
forced. I must, therefore, beg my 
fashionable public not only to under- 
stand, as all will pretend to do, but 
constantly to bear in mind, that all 
conversation is strictly confidential. 
There is no such thing as justifying 
an objectional speech, or remark, by 
saying that you heard it mentioned 
ublicly at Lord A's table or Lady 
’s party. There is no such thing 
as public conversation, properly so 
called ; there are public speeches 
made in parliament, on the hustings, 
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at public meetings, and on other 
public occasions, when public report- 
ers generally attend, and wiich you 
may repeat and comment on as much 
as you like; but the conversation of 
society, whether held in téte-d-téte 
meetings or crowded ball-rooms, is, 
in principle, sacred and confidential, 
and can never be repeated without a 
breach of good faith and good feeling. 
How would a gentleman like to know 
that a remark made at his table had 
been repeated, to the detriment of 
private character or injury of private 
feeling? Or, what should we think 
of any one who, receiving a visitor 
in his library, would make mischief of 
the conversation that might there 
pass in private? Now please to un- 
derstand me. I purposely say that 
the conversation of society is con- 
fidential in principle, because it is 
not to authorise you or any one to 
repeat a single word capable of 
causing pain, still less of proving in- 
jurious to others ; but it does not, in 
practice, prevent any one from re- 
peating good sayings, good anecdotes, 
any thing that may be pleasing, in- 
structive, and amusing, provided it 
is untinged by slander and free from 
the seeds of mischief. For my own 
part, I never hear any thing said in 
praise of a pretty girl, without re- 
peating it with all the additions and 
embellishments in my power, and 
you have full liberty to do the 
like. 

I shall not repeat here what I for- 
merly said in praise of conversation, 
though the subject reminds me of a 
trifling adventure which lately befell 
the distinguished member of a uni- 
versity, who maintained that he had 
principally acquired his knowledge 
by conversation, and always declared 
that there was no man from whom 
some information might not be gained. 
My own opinion would, rather, per- 
haps, be in favour of female con- 
versation, as I am inclined to believe 
ladies the best instructors; I can 
safely say, at least, “I learned the 
little that I know from them ;” this, 
however, has nothing to do with the 
adventure of the learned professor, 
to which we must return. Our friend 
finding himself one day ¢éte-d-téte in 
a mail-coach with a sober, sedate, 
and respectable-looking man, deter- 
mined at once to make the most of 
him, and to learn as much from his 
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fellow-traveller as the latter might 
be able to teach. 

They were no sooner fairly started, 
therefore, than the professor com- 
menced with the usual introductory 
subject of the weather. Receiving 
only polite monosyllabical replies, he 
went over all the other topics most 
generally resorted to on such occa- 
sions,—the appearance of the country, 
the crops, prospect of the harvest; 
but all with no better result, the 
sedate-looking man only assenting to 
whatever the man of learning ad- 
vanced, Not to be driven from his 
favourite theory, the professor went 
at last more directly to work, saying, 
“ Pray, sir, is there any subject on 
which you would be willing to con- 
verse ?” 

“Try me on leather, and I am 
your man,” was the reply of the 
vis-a-vis, a stout, honest currier, as 
chance would have it. 

It is very unfortunate that there 
are so many ladies and gentlemen 
who take infinitely more pleasure in 
bearing their friends and neighbours 
run down, slandered, and abused,— 
only in a trifling way, of course, than 
in hearing them praised and admired. 
The consequence is, that society is 
infested with a class of persons who 
make the gathering, forging, and 
improving of slanders their actual 
business, their very carte d’entrée into 
company. It is true that no one now 
ventures upon slanders or tales of 
scandal in large parties, or within 
hearing of many ; for, in the mass, 
society are ashamed of the practice 
and dare not sanction it; but in 
private the vipers are listened to, 
though heartily despised even by 
their most willing auditors. Yet is 
the habit of thus imbibing poison by 
the ear highly injurious to the heart, 
and ultimately to the mind also, for 
good feelings are essentially the 
source whence our best and brightest 
ideas are derived; and oft-repeated 
slanders will not only obtain some 
belief in the end, but the habit of 
listening leads to a species of cyni- 
cal misanthropy, which makes us 
look rather on the dark than on 
the bright side of human nature; 
makes us act a poor, timid, and dis- 
trustful part through life, depressing 
even the best elements of happiness 
mixed up in our composition. Nor 
must we suppose that the regular 
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inventor and retailer of long tales of 
slander is the only offender. Far 
from it; there is the more cunning 
and equally base dealer in innuendoes, 
who throws out his hints before the 
envious and malignant, trusting that 
the poison may be passed on from 
slave to slave, till, gathering in its 
progress, it attains at last the full- 
grown strength of infamy worthy of 
the dishorourable source whence it 
arose. I am told that backbiters often 
find their way into the presence of 
great men, and it may be so, but I 
am very certain that high-minded 
men look upon them with the scorn 
they deserve. The subject should, 
perhaps, deserve a whole chapter ; 
but, for the present, I must conclude ; 
and, to cut the matter short, cannot 
do better than absolve the public, 
fashionable and unfashionable, from 
giving the slightest credit to tale- 
bearers and slander-mongers of what- 
ever class or kind they may be ; and 
this for the best of all possible rea- 
sons, that the false of heart will be 
false of tongue whenever it suits 
their purpose. 
* * * * 

“Ha! captain, captain! you a 
painter of manners, and already slum- 
bering in your arm-chair two hours 
after midnight, at the very time 
when you ought to be on the alert,— 
at the very time, indeed, when, veiled 
by darkness, so many mortals fancy 
they can safely throw off the cloak, 
beneath which they strive to hide 
the workings of the heart from the 
full blaze of day. When so many 
light and lively hearts are thrown 
otf their balance by waltzing, when 
champagne makes even drawling 
dandies speak frankly out like mortal 
men, and then ‘tremble at the sound 
themselves have made.’ And you a 
painter of manners asleep at such a 
time—he, he, he!” 

“Oh! Asmodeus, is it you? Sit 
down and take a glass, and don’t fash 
me about manners; they are now 
estimated by asliding-scale, calculated 
by the rule of three and not worth 
painting.” 

* A cynical mood is the very mood 
for the scene about to be acted; 
quick, therefore, your cap and your 
capote, the night is cold, and we have 
a long flight before us. Ere that 
clock strikes two, and it wants but a 
few minutes, a brilliant illustration 
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of the consistency of fashionable doc- 
trines will be furnished you. Time 
flies fast, and he must not outstrip 
us.” 

“ Well, then, if it must be so, here 
goes !” 

“ Away, away! hold on by my 
crutch ; "tis safer than some of those 
that form the very pillars of nations.” 

“ Ha! the seaair; its freshness is re- 
viving to the heart of an Englishman, 
which swells with delight as he thinks 
of the glorious and boundless domain 
subject to his country’s flag; as it 
reminds him of the gallant days when 
the bounding waves of ocean carried 
on their breasts the mighty arma- 
ments that freed the world from 
bondage and filled earth’s farthest 
bound with the fame of their ex- 
ploits. But times are sadly changed 
now. Poh! what a fishy smell ; 
Boulogne, to a certainty !” 

“The smell of the Continent, as 
you termed it yourself, Captain Sa- 
bertash.” 

“ La belle Frunce, then. Well, the 
French have no idea of irony, and 


‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise.’ 


La Seine, the old Tuileries ; the co- 
lumn of Austerlitz, that Cockneys 
think the finest thing in the world ; 
the Chausse d Antin, and, since we are 
arrived, unroof—unroof quickly! 
but sparingly, if you please ; for, at 
this hour, we might see more than 
discreet eyes would wish to gaze 
upon.” 

“ T like to hear you who have been 
quartered at Paris talk of ‘ this hour.’ 
At what hour would it be different 
either here or in London? But I 
have been often enough in France to 
recollect the good French maxim, 
Egard aux convenances—fear nothing, 
therefore, and look.” 

“ An elegant salon, truly ; a gen- 
tleman’s library, also, fitted up in 
good style ; they manage these things 
very well in Paris, but they are still 
very far behind us in taste. A fine 
painting that, a pretty girl it repre- 
sents; and who is the young man 
reclining on the sofa, with the un- 
finished letter before him? <A hand- 
some fellow, certainly ; well dressed, 
too, if a Frenchman ever can be so; 
but look at those vile polished-leather 
boots, the white satin stock, the 
broach and cross chains, the one sup- 
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porting the watch, the other the eye- 
glass. Could any but a Cockney or 
a Continentalist ever sport such an 
attire? Is it not strange, after all, 
thata Frenchman, however handsome 
and accomplished he may be, never 
can attain to what we call the look 
of a gentleman? The manner and 
appearance of our friend come very 
near it; but he has at present a 
strange, wild, and unsettled air, 
wanting as much the pa of stern 
and deep resolve as the wildness of 
despair ; his bright but tearless eyes 
seem glazed at intervals, and passing 
streaks of livid hue distort his fine 
features. What can this mean? me- 
thinks the sight of the lovely picture 
to which his looks so often turn, 
should calm the tumult of his breast. 
Well, the letter is finished, evidently 
addressed to the original of the pic- 
ture, 4 Mademoiselle Henriette d’Ar- 
dagnac, a noble name. A love-affair ; 
a miniature of the same lady worn 
round the neck and now pressed 
madly to the lips! faith, she is well 
worth it! I have often kissed mini- 
atures and locks of hair myself; but 
always with delight and glee, and 
never with the maddening anguish 
depicted in the convulsed features of 
this gentleman. What is it, Asmo- 
deus? I have surely seen all the 
passions that ever shake the human 
breast in full activity, but here none 
can be distinctly traced; and this 
frightful exhibition seems produced 
rather by a fierce contest between 
mixed particles of all the good and 
evil powers, than by the passing 
sway, any dark or hostile influence 
may have gained over a true and 
noble heart. 

“Oh! I think I begin to guess ; that 
neat little mahogany case; those 
well-finished barking - irons, pretty 
articles for French workmanship, 
seem to solve the mystery, but should 
not account for a shaken frame and 
convulsed features. An invitation to 
a ball before breakfast may not be 
the most agreeable thing in the 
world; but must be taken quietly, 
like other necessary evils. A rival, no 
doubt, wishing to carry off Ja belle 
Henriette, who is well worth it, and 
well worth fighting for too. Load- 
ing the pistols already ? This is quite 
contrary to rule; they should be 
loaded on the ground by the seconds. 
And what means all this gesticula- 
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tion, and raising of the arm? Ah! 
kissing the miniature in, and 
bathing it in tears. Well, well, 
these things look a little foolish, per- 
haps, to the memaceenie observer ; 
but they have their merit. They 
give proof of ardent affection; they 
calm and even fortify the heart: for 
a man really and truly in love would 
fight your lord superior, Asmodeus, 


‘ And all the band 
He brings to aid his guilty hand.’ 


But what is this I see? Unhappy 
maniac, he levels the weapon at hi 
own head! Powers of mercy! help, 
stop, while an instant remains, the 
suicide hand raised to murder body 
and soul! Alas! ‘tis too late! Yon 
fiery flash and fierce report tell 
that the deed is done — the 
crime committed! Oh, sight of 
guilt and horror! The noble fea- 
tures, convulsed and blackened, are 
scattered around, and the couch is 
already steeped with blood! And, 
hark! the rush of attendants, roused 
by the report of the deadly weapon ; 
the wail of women, the frantic scream 
of maternal despair! But all efforts 
are vain. On earth there is no hope, 
though in heaven mercy may yet 
avert the 


‘Cannon fixed against self-slaughter.’ 


Away from the scene of horror that 
a fiend only could have exposed to 
view, and which nothing will ever 
obliterate from the eyes by which it 
was so unwillingly beheld. 

“ Asmodeus, explain the tragedy 
we have just witnessed. Let us hope 
that there are circumstances to pal- 
liate, if possible, a deed so frightful, 
a crime so heinous. I have seen 
many a gallant man fall by hostile 
arms in fair and honest fight; but 
such sights, however appalling, are 
still redeemed by the pride, pomp, 
- circumstances of glorious war ; 
or 


* Noble is the death from noble foe 
In the fair field received, when the 
broad star 
Is high in heaven; yet more, when slow 
The golden west receives his sinking 


car ; 
For then those mild, majestic beams be- 
stow 
Their softest radiance on the bed of 


war ; 
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And soldiers close their eyelids on the 
scene, 
E’en like the sun, sad, solemn, and 
serene,” 


But to witness, what is a thousand 
times worse than an actual execution, 
aman falling by his own hand, be- 
coming his own executioner, and 
rushing wildly before the tribunal of 
eternal judgment while breaking 
God’s high commands, is a soul- 
harrowing sight that ought to shake 
any nerves deriving life and impulse 
from a merely mortal heart. Unveil 
the cause of this frightful drama.” 
“Tt is soon done. Francois de 
Bertancourt, whose death you have 
just witnessed, was a gentleman of 
ancient and noble family; young, 
wealthy, and accomplished ; beloved 
by his Sintesd, cherished by friends, 
and courted by all. He was en- 
dowed with nearly every advantage 
that men most covet in the outset of 
life. Mixing with the most brilliant 
society of Paris, he saw, and, like the 
rest of the world, admired, the beau- 
tiful Henriette d’Ardagnac, the ori- 
ginal of the portrait that so forcibly 
struck you. He sought her love, and 
did not sue in vain. His elegant 
person, manners, and accomplish- 
ments, gained her affections; while 
his wealth, merit, and station in so- 
ciety, readily secured the father’s con- 
sent. This, however, was coupled 
with one condition, which, though it 
became the source of future misfor- 
tune, was deemed of little import at 
the time, and did not for an instant 
cloud the happiness with which the 
lovers looked forward to their ap- 
proaching union, the day of which 
was already fixed. But Fortune had 
decided otherwise. The Marquis 
d’Ardagnac had, when a boy, seen 
his father die after long days of 
agonised and hopeless suffering, in 
consequence of a wound received in a 
duel: and this heavy calamity, the 
grief of his almost broken-hearted 
mother, instilled in his youthful 
mind the most deadly aversion to 
duellists. The feeling strengthened 
with his strength, and grew with him 
to manhood; and he formed an 
early resolution of never entering 
into bonds of friendship or connexion 
with any person who should have 
fought a duel; and, anxious as he 
was for the alliance with Bertan- 
court, he only consented to receive 
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him as his daughter's suitor, on the 
pledge solemnly given, that he would 
never send or accept a challenge. 

“ Bertancourt, ofa happy and cheer- 
ful disposition, hating and envying no 
man, Saving no wish to injure or 
offend any one, believing himself 
without enemies—for envy lies mute 
while its objects are in prosperity— 
readily gave a promise which he 
thought there could be little difficulty 
in keeping. 

“ Time flies fast ; and, borne along 
on Hope and Love’s expectant wings, 
it flew faster still with the happy and 
betrothed pair. A few days more, 
and they were to be united for ever ; 
when Henriette, in passing from 
her private box at the Opera, 
and leaning on her lover's arm, was 
rudely jostled, and without apology, 
by a man dressed in the height of 
fashion, and decorated with an order 
that proved him to hold some rank in 
society. Bertancourt instantly re- 
sented the insult; words ran high, 
and canes were threatened ; when the 
pressure of the crowd separated the 
disputants. 

“The busy part of the following 
day had hardly commenced, when 
Bertancourt was already waited upon 
by a gentleman, who announced him- 
self as Capitaine de la Ferailleur, the 
friend of Colonel Fortépée, and sent 
to demand immediate satisfaction les 
armes a la main, for the insult offered 
to the latter at the theatre. Bertan- 
court expressed his regret at being 
unable to comply with the colonel’s 
demand ; not only because he was 
himself the insulted party, but was, 
besides, under a pledge never to send 
or accept a challenge,—never, in 
fact, to fight a duel. Captain de la 
Ferailleur, assuming the air of con- 
siderate courtesy usually displayed 
on such occasions, declared that it 
was not for him to give any opinion 
on M.de Bertancourt’s resolution ; he 
had only a painful duty to perform ; 
but, having the highest possible re- 
spect for Monsieur de Bertancourt, 
and confiding in the generous and 
acknowledged gallantry of Colonel 
Fortépée, he would give him twenty- 
four hours to consider the matter : if, 
at the expiration of that time, a meet- 
ing was not appointed, he shouid 
then be under the afflicting necessity 
of proclaiming to the world—what he 
could not yet believe himself—that a 
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gentleman ranking deservedly so 
high in general estimation as Mon- 
sieur de Bertancourt had declined to 
give honourable satisfaction to a ca- 
valier always distinguished for his 
polite readiness to meet any adver- 
sary entitled to the honour of arms. 
“ Having delivered this speech in 
better terms than I can repeat it, he 
took his departure ; leaving Bertan- 
court to make some rather unplea- 
sant reflections. But tied by a 
pledge, confident also in the clear and 
rational goodness of his cause, above 
all, fortified in his determination by 
the approbation of his intended 
father-in-law, who bestowed the 
highest praise on his conduct, he re- 
solved to trust to the justice and 
common sense of the world, and to 
persevere in the line he had adopted. 
“ The result followed quickly ; and 
never was the triumph of envy, 
malignity, worthlessness, and a 
base subjection to the prejudices 
of the world, more distinctly shewn 
than in the speedy victory they 
achieved over truth, justice, and 
common sense. The twenty - four 
hours had scarcely elapsed, without 
bringing the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge, when Bertancourt was already 
aang a poltroon in all the bril- 
iant circles of Paris. The astonish- 
ment was universal, the good and 
the worthy grieved, many refused to 
believe that so accomplished a cavalier 
could want the Par degree of 
courage required for fighting a duel ; 
but the refusal of the challenge could 
not be denied, and society acted its wor- 
thy part accordingly. Bertancourt’s 
friends forsook him, his acquaintances 
avoided him; envy and malice, that 
his prosperity and the favour of the 
world had repressed, burst forth with 
all the glee of triumphant infamy ; 
cowardice grew bold where it fancied 
that vulgarity could be displayed 
with impunity, and from every quar- 
ter the very finger of scorn was 
pointed at the man who had been the 
favourite of the most brilliant cir- 
cles. His betrothed and her father 
left town, and report said that Hen- 
riette had even accepted an apology 
from Colonel Fortépée in nak very 
courteous terms, as to make the lat- 
ter hope for more than mere forgive- 
ness. The catastrophe could not be 
long delayed; and when we saw 
Bertancourt, he had just returned 
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from a brilliant party, to which he 
had been invited before the dispute at 
the theatre, and at which the ver 
master of the house had turned his 
back on the once-honoured guest. 
The ladies he addressed answered 
briefly, curtseyed lowly, and sought 
the conversation of other persons ; 
some of the gentlemen he spoke to re- 
plied with ‘ ohs,’ ‘ ahs,’ slight smiles 
and nods, some with only grave and 
surprised looks, while others bowed 
themselves away without further no- 
tice. One envious scoundrel, who 
had courted Bertancourt in pros- 
perity, borrowed money from him, 
and tried to rise into notice by being 
looked upon as one of his intimate 
associates, but hated him with all the 
mean and rancorous malignity so 
natural to the vain, pretending, and 
incapable, offered, with feigned sym- 
pathy, to lead him from the room, 
whispering in his ear, though loud 
enough to be heard by the nearest 
parties, ‘ that all his friends regretted 
to sze him there.’ 

* A look of scorn was Bertancourt’s 
only reply ; but he felt himself fallen, 
indeed, when even the worthless 
could treat him thus. Personally 
the bravest. of the brave, and who in 
a fair field would have dared hosts 
of foes, he wanted the moral courage 
to defy the code of honour he had at 
the instigation of others attempted to 
oppose. He could not, in fact, resist 
the world’sscorn, which he had drawn 
down upon himself. He knew it to 
be unjust, felt fully conscious of his 
own nerve and power of daring in 
arms, saw clearly that envy was the 
mainspring that influenced the ma- 
jority of those who took an active 
part against him, but felt equally 
conscious of his own inability to live 
as a dishonoured man in the eyes of 
the world. Instigated by this feeling, 
goaded on by the unworthy treat- 
ment he had experienced from those 
who had emai courted his society, 
he rushed home and committed the 
dreadful deed you witnessed.” 

“In fact, then, another victim to 
the false code of honour. The prac- 
tice of duelling was surely derived 
from, and can only be upheld by, your 
lord superior, Asmodeus, by Satan 
himself.” 

“He! he! he! excuse my laughing, 
Captain Sabertash, but I think I 
have heard you speak less generally 
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and evince more discrimination. Du- 
elling originated, as you know, with 
those chivalrous institutions to which 
you have just ascribed a great part 
of modern civilisation, was upheld by 
the church, churchmen even entering 
the lists by proxy ; and the practice 
may have been beneficial in a dark 
age by preventing the commission of 
greater crimes, for a tilting-match be- 
tween the barons was, after all, less 
destructive than an inroad of lawless 
marauders that carried fire and sword 
into cots and hamlets, and laid waste 
entire baronies. Nor doesit follow that 
my lord superior, who knows more 
than you suspect, is an indiscrimi- 
nate upholder of the practice as now 
existing. Indeed, I have heard him 
express great contempt for it, and 
declare that the recruits he obtain- 
ed, whether directly or indirectly, 
through the medium of duels, were 
not only too few to deserve notice, 
but generally of the most wretched 
description, vulgar bullies or fade 
pretenders, hardly worth picking up. 
‘Your extreme sticklers for punc- 
tilio,, said my respected master on 
one occasion, ‘are generally men who 
have little else to stickle for.’ I 
have not, as you know, the honour 
to be a member of the great Satanic 
council, or I should be better em- 
ployed than in making the fashion- 
able world pass through a magic 
lantern for your amusement; but I 
can safely assert that my swarthy 
sovereign would be as happy to see 
duelling put down by legislative in- 
terference, if that were possible, as he 
would grieve to see society rise above 
the practice. Were duelling crushed 
to-morrow by act of parliament, 
should we not see the vile passions 
that discretion keeps, at least, within 
some bounds, displayed in full luxu- 
riant malignity ? Should we not see 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
undermining character and the best 
relations of private life? We know 
how quickly calumny circulates and 
slander augments ; how willingly la- 
dies and gentlemen listen to what is 
termed a little harmless scandal ; and 
how many persons actually make 
their way in society by merely re- 
tailing the tittle-tattle of melignity, 
always embellished for the gratifica- 
tion of some mean passion or for the 
amusement of the worthy listeners ; 
and, knowing this, my master would 
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willingly leave beauty, merit, inno- 
cence, the worth and conduct which 
excite the respect and admiration of the 
good, the great, and the just, exposed 
without protection to the assaults of 
vulgarity, or the machinations of en- 
vious malice. The more these pas- 
sions extend, the more they are en- 
courag'd and cultivated, the more 
his empire extends, for they consti- 
tute its very foundation, so that he 
is not likely to vote for the continu- 
ance of a practice that imposes, at 
least, some trifling check on their 
growth.” 

“But you oa Asmodeus, that 
we have courts of law, and many have 
courts of honour also.” 

“ He! he! he! excuse me for laugh- 
—— you are pleased to be merry. 

at satisfaction would it be to a 
father, brother, or husband, to receive 
from a jury some three-and-sixpenny 
damages as compensation for an in- 
sult injurious to character, offered 
to a lady by a sneer, smile, wink, 
nod, or innuendo, that, though per- 
fectly plain in society, could hardly 
be established by proof before a legal 
tribunal? Or 2 having received 
the lie direct, or had a glass of wine 
thrown into his face, would appeal 
to a court of honour for satisfaction ? 
It is true such extreme cases do not 
often happen; the regular duellist is 
now an unknown character, civilisa- 
tion is extending, and the pistol, 
though a feeble weapon enough, con- 
tinues to exercise some influence; 
much as I have said, to my master’s 
regret, who thinks he could do much 
better without it. But let arms be 
laid aside, and who will answer for 
the conduct of the worthless men 
who now act, at least, with discretion ; 
what will keep the master passion of 
envy within bounds? Should so- 
ciety, however, continue to improve, 
and rise above the practice of duel- 
ling, the case will be greatly altered ; 
aah an abolition of the practice 
would ill suit my master’s views, for 
it would prove his empire to be on 
the decline, and his vocation drawing 
toanend. But to effect this result, 
society must change its character and 
conduct ; must resent as an insult to 
itself what is now sought to be re- 
sented by the pistol; must punish 
every display of vulgarity, rudeness, 
malignity, or envy, by instantly ex- 
cluding the offender from all respect- 
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able intercourse with the world ; must 
brand the mendacious libeller, the 
man who may only be worth caning, 
though not worth going to cane, the 
envenomed backbiter, the false boast- 
er and detractor of female character, 
with indelible marks of deserved 
infamy. When this reform shall 
be effected, then duelling will cease 
of itself, and then will my great mas- 
ter have ample cause to mourn, for 
it will almost toll the knell of his 
power. But, looking at fashionable 
society as the essence, or elegant ex- 
tract, whence the conduct of the 
general mass may be best estimated, 
we deem ourselves in no immediate 
danger. How, indeed, could we? 
Take only the manner in which a 
so-called affair of honour is treated 
and spoken of after a meeting has 
taken place. If one of the parties 
have fallen, judges and juries are in 
the greatest possible haste to acquit 
the survivor; and this is, perhaps, the 
only rational part of the whole pro- 
ceeding, as in the case of a fair duel, 
they could not, without palpable in- 
justice, do otherwise; but how does 
society proceed? Do they ever in- 
quire into the real cause of a duel, 
and treat the actual offender, whe- 
ther the result be fatal or not, as he 
deserves? Nosuchthing. A meet- 
ing once over, both parties are de- 
clared to have acted like men of 
honour, are every where received as 
a fellows, shaken heartily by the 
and, and a veil is, by general accord, 
thrown over the original cause of 
quarrel ; that is, vulgarity, rudeness, 
insolence, or falsehood, are again re- 
ceived into universal favour, merely 
because a low and envious ruffian, 
a has fired at and endangered 
the life of a gentleman whom he had 
previously insulted. If any one be 
blamed, it is in general the challen- 
ger, though he is mostly the injured 
and insulted party. I say generally, 
for it has happened that envy, usu- 
ally the moving spring in all such 
cases, has prompted worthless persons 
to follow up insult by an immediate 
cartel; and a cane has been inflicted 
on those who deserved, in reality, no 
other notice, but from whom a sub- 
uent challenge could not well be 
refused. You havean Anti-duelling 
Society, composed of brave, honour- 
able, and upright men, for I have 
seen the list; but why attempt to 
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strike at effects instead of causes, why 
not form a society for the suppression 
of the base feelings that lead to du- 
elling instead of forming it against 
the paltry practice itself? Let so- 
ciety form a league in favour of high 
worth, character, and feeling, let ta- 
lents and acquirements be appreciated, 
a high standard of manners be sub- 
stituted for the modern Sliding Scale 
of Manners, and you will never again 
hear of another duel between gentle- 
men.” 

“ A plague on this bell, it almost 
pulls me out of my chair!” [Enter 
John. } 
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“Did you ring, sir ?” 

“ Yes. What is all this racket in 
the house ?” 

“T have heard none, sir; only the 
printer’s devil was here an hour ago 
asking for more MS., but seeing you 
reclining in your chair, and fancying 
you might be asleep, I did not like 
to disturb you, and desired him to 
return in the morning.” 

“Good, good; all right. You 
may go to bed.” [Exit John.] “ By 
Jove! Calderon may have been 
nearer the truth than he suspected 
when he wrote his wild tale of Life 
a Dream.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


NO. I.—-HEBREW. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE MODERN SANSCRIT BY HEZEKIAH MOSS, ESQ. 


THE TEMPLE. 


Ir was the vigil of the Sabbath day, 
and the evening star shone brilliantly 
on the Temple of Solomon, whose 
hundred portals were now sending 
forth (the sacred service being over) 
multitudes of Zion’s children. Slowly 
they vanished away, like clouds over 
the valley of the Jordan; and the 
holy temple now appeared tenantless, 
with the exception of one votary who, 
in a pensive and gloomy mood, re- 
mained leaning against a column, of 
which, by his deathlike stillness, he 
seemed to be a part. From the gold- 
embroidered silks of India, which 
constituted his dress, his flowing 
beard partially silvered with age, his 
stately stature and noble countenance, 
it was easy to conclude that this 
man was amongst the loftiest of his 
tribe. He seemed yet buried in 
thought when the chief priest Assir, 
who had just taken off his officiating 
robes, passed him by, remarking with 
a smile of masked malignity, “ Has 
Hophin, happy Hophin, easton 
that his young and lovely wife is 
anxiously awaiting his return ?” 
“Ha, Assir!” replied Hophin, 
startled from his reverie ; then add- 
ing in a tone of assumed tranquillity, 
“my wife, good Assir, is passing the 
evening by the bedside of my niece, 
Rachel, who is dangerously h” 


“ And, doubtless, you are now 
going to conduct to her home your 
fair spouse? At least you will not 
depute that pleasing duty to the 
orphan whom you adopted five years 
ago at the Frast of the Huts?” 

“An act of humanity,” replied 
Hophin, evasively. 

“ Backed by the moving entreaties 
of your young wife,” furtively sneered 
the high-priest. 

* How could I do otherwise?” con- 
tinued Hophin, with gathering gloom. 
“The ‘ Feast of the Huts, as you 
well know, is celebrated to bless the 
produce of the earth and to return 
thanksgiving to the Divine Donor. 
Huts formed of branches are raised 
before our doors. In these we eat 
in common during the festival. It 
was at this feast that Ammiel came 
to our hut. How could I refuse 
hospitality to a famished child? for 
Ammiel was then but a child.” 

“ But is so no longer,” observed 
Assir, with studied indifference. 

“ It is exactly five years from this 
day,” went on Hophin; “I was 
coming from the bath, when Ezela 
met me with her eyes glistening with 
tears, ‘Oh! my lord, she exclaimed, 
* a child—a poor orphan is at your 

te. No home, no friend, no re- 
uge! Bless the first year of our 
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union with a good work, and let the 
feast we are now celebrating be to 
your wife a memorial of her husband's 
generous bounty.’ Ezela was so beau- 
tiful at this moment, that I promised 
to adopt the boy. I took him by the 
hand, seated him at my table, and 
called him ‘son.’ I hope I have 
never had reason to repent my con- 
duct.” 

“T hope so, too,” replied Assir, 
mysteriously. 

“ What mean you? Your voice 
sounds ominously ?” said Hophin, 
whose usually pale cheek reddened 
up with a burning flush. 

“ Nay, I speak in my wonted tone,” 
replied the priest. 

“TI know thee for my enemy,” 
oe 4 rejoined Hophin. 

“ Your rival once, but your enemy 
never! The Lily of Hebron inflamed 
me with a passion such as few can 
feel. You were preferred to me; 
and, in the first moments of my 
despair, I owed you, perhaps, no 
very great goodwill; but now—pah ! 
no more of this. Ezela is about 
twenty, I believe, and you are fifty, 
Hophin ?” 

“That is my age this very day,” 
replied the husband of Ezela. 

“ Ezela is beautiful, mild, affec- 
tionate, but young and thoughtless.” 

* Assir !” 

“ T have a nephew at home, a fine 
stripling like your adopted son 
Ammiel. Now had I a wife so 
young, so beautiful as Ezela, why— 
women will make comparisons, and 
they seldom decide in favour of grey 
hairs.” 
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The priest’s words were arrows. 
His looks poisoned the barbs. 

“ Wretch, be silent!” at length 
burst forth Hophin. “ Ezela is as 
pure as the snows of Hermon !” 

“ And who has said to the con- 
trary, my good Hophin? As for me, 
I have not the slightest doubt of it ; 
but other people say that they have 
seen and heard ——” 

“ What?” roared Hophin, trem- 
bling in every nerve, and perspiring 
at every pore, — “ what have they 
heard ?—what have they seen ?” 

“ Only the gentle conversation 
and private meetings of Ammiel and 
Ezela upon the terrace.” 

“Serpent or demon!” replied 
Hophin, hissing with the suppressed 
fury of both, “ if this be false, your 
life would be but as a drop in the 
cup of my revenge; but if true — 
true !— God of Israel, where am 1? 
My reason wanders! Assir! for 
mercy’s sake retract your words. 
Pluck from my mind these dreadful 
suspicions! say that Ezela is true, or, 
by my father’s grave rr 

“ Ezela’s truth and love can be 
easily and surely proved,” calmly 
interrupted Assir. 

“ How ?” gasped Hophin. 

“ By one of our pious ceremonies 
now almost obsolete ; but which, on 
this occasion, I would wish to re- 
vive.” 

“ What ceremony ?” 

“ T will explain it to you as we go 
along. Come,” said Assir, familiarly 
passing his arm under Hophin’s. 
“ The night advances, and Ezela is not 
yet at home.” 


THE TERRACE. 


Tt was late at night when Hophin, 
striding rapidly through the principal 
streets of Jerusalem, arrived at his 
door, which was immediately opened 
by an old female slave. 

“ Where is Ezela?” demanded he, 
with a voice so altered, that the old 
slave raised her lamp to his face, 
doubting that it was her master who 
spake. 

“ Where is Ezela?” hoarsely re- 
peated Hophin. 

“ My lord, upon the terrace ;” 
the slave Sowell to the dust. 

“ Alone?” muttered Hophin, as if 
dreading the reply. 

“No, my lord; the young Am- 
miel is with her.” 


, 


and 


In an instant Hophin was on the 
terrace. One rapid glance drank in 
the whole scene. 

The night was oriental in its fair- 
est attributes ; clear, calm, and beau- 
tiful. Myriads of stars sparkled in 
the deep blue heavens, forming the 
retinue of the crescent moon slowly 
rising from the waves of “ the Great 
Sea.” At one extremity of the ter- 
race female slaves were seated on 
straw mats, and spoke in low mur- 
murs; at the other end Ezela, un- 
veiled, and reclining on cushions, 
sang, in a low soft voice, one of Da- 
vid’s canticles. Ammiel was seated 
at her feet, and their attitudes changed 
not at the presence of Hophin! Ezela 
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sang. Ammicl gazed on her, and 
listened ; but Hophin, with a voice 
as from the tomb, slowly articu- 
lated, “ Why have you left the house 
of Rachel before 1 came to conduct 
you hither ?” 

“ My lord,” replied Ezela, the 
tears clinging to her silken eyelids, 
“ Rachel is much better. The night 
was growing late, and Ammiel ac- 
companied me home.” 

“ Ammiel, Ammiel!” repeated 
Hophin, using the word as a stimu- 
lant to his rage; “ and what brought 
Ammiel thither ?” 

Pale and trembling, Ezela answer- 
ed not; but Ammiel, starting to his 
feet, replied, ‘“‘ My father! I went 
to meet you and Ezela; but, not 
finding you at Rachel's house, we 
believed that you had returned 
home in our absence, and therefore 
we hastened hither to rejoin you.” 

“Tt is well,” coldly observed 
Hophin, seating himself on the 
cushions, and concealing under a 
tranquil air the suspicious gnawing 
at his heart. Drawing Ezela to his 
side, and passing his arm round her 
waist, till his fingers pressed insi- 
diously upon the life-pulse of her 
spotless breast, he continued,— 

“ Ammiel, my son, thou art now 
eighteen years of age ?” 

“ Since the last moon,” replied Am- 
miel, in perplexity. 

*“ Ammiel, thou art now a man. 
Tt were foul shame for thee to pass 
thy days in the apartments of women.” 

“What would my father say? I 
aman orphan. On earth I have no 
other friend than you and Ezela,” 
added he, sadly looking at the 
young woman, who smiled as sadly 
in return. 

Hophin pressed so tightly the arm 
of Ezela, that she uttered a cry of 

ain. Regardless of this, her hus- 
sand sternly continued,— 

“The king of Israel now lives in 
peace; but peace has need of sol- 
diers, even as war.” 

“ Now I understand my father,” 
ptoudly replied Ammiel. “ Let it be 
to-morrow,—let it be this hour: I 
am ready to depart.” 


But long before day-break, Assir, 
the high-priest, and Hophin, chief 
ofthe tribe of Naphthali, were slowly 
VOL, XXIX, NO, CLXXIM, 


THE BANKS OF THE KEDRON. 
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“ No, no, Ammiel !” suddenly ex- 
claimed Ezela; “leave not this 
roof. Choose some other profession 
than the cruel one of war.” 

* Woman !” thundered Hophin, 
“ give your advice when asked !” 

The silence which succeeded the 
loud and furious words weighed hea- 
vily even on the slaves crouching in 
whispering groups at the other ex- 
tremity of the terrace. 

“ Ezekiel, the captain of the king’s 
guards, is my friend and kinsman. 
He will receive you to-morrow in 
his corps. 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” involuntary sighed 
Ezela. 

“Well! what next? 


Ammiel, you depart to- 


Pray con- 


tinue. This may be the last oppor- 
— and Hophin smiled mali- 
cious 


” ‘io hurt mc, my lord,” said 
Ezela, in a low voice (his poniard- 
hilt pressed rudely against her side),— 
“ you hurt me ;” and she endeavoured 
to disengage her person from his 
coil. 

“Stay!” shouted Hophin; and 
the adjoining terraces reverberated 
successively the sound. Ezela seem- 
ed petrified to a beautiful statue. A 
flash of indignation gleamed from the 
large blue eyes of the orphan ; but, 
suppressing his bitter emotion, he 
demanded at what hour he should 
receive his instructions. 

“ At two hours after sunrise,” 
coldly replied Hophin. 

Without another word, Hophin, 
Ezela, and the orphan Ammiel, sepa- 
rated for the night; the trembling 
slaves slowly following. No sound 
was heard save the step and voice of 
the warder on the walls, or the distant 
gurgling of the Kedron. The cloud- 
ess stars shone down upon the de- 
serted terrace; gradually they waned 
away toward the palm-clad shores 
of Pheenicia; and soon the mountains 
of Moriah hailed the cheerful day- 
dawn,—cheerful to all but the 
wretched, whose sleepless eyes turn 
away from the blessed beams as from 
a ghastly mockery. 


walking on the margin of the Ke- 

dron, or “Dark Rivulet,” which 

darns its darkling way through the 
RR 
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valley of Hinnom. Pressing almost 
convulsively his companion’s arm, 
Hophin eagerly asked,— 

“ But is the ‘ test of the bitter waters’ 
infallible ?” 

“ Infallible beyond the shadow of 
suspicion.” 

“ My reason refuses to believe it,” 
demurred the layman. 

“ The power of Jehovah isinfinite!” 
The priest bowed low. 

“ And yet, if Ezela should prove 
innocent ?” mused Hophin. 

“ She would appear more beauti- 
ful from the ordeal,” complimented 
the priest. 

“ But, if guilty ?” 

“Her body would soon become 
swollen, and death would instantly 
succeed.” 

“ Assir !” said the husband, casting 
a gloomy glance on the dark waters 
rolling at his feet, “ Ezela must die! 
You understand me.” 

“ Justice shall be done on the 
guilty ;” and the priest bowed again. 

“ Assir, you are a doctor of the 
law, and even soam JI. But vou are 
also a priest, and so am notI. Speak 
we undisguisedly. Speak not as a 
high-priest to an ignorant Levite, but 
as man to man.” 

So saying, he sat down upon the 
trunk ofa storm-uprooted cedar; and, 
approaching his lips towards the ears 
of the high-priest, whispered, in a 
hiss of torture,— 

“ Assir, I am_ betrayed! 
loves Ammiel! You sce this po- 
niard. Last night it was within a 
hair-breadth of drinking the life- 
blood of the wanton and her para- 
mour. You shudder, Assir, and you 
are right. ‘The deed were brutal, so 
I checked myself to enjoy a sweeter 
vengeance. Assir, Ezela must die, 
yet not in the darkness of night, but 
in the glare of noonday,—not assassi- 
nated by my slaves, or by my own 
hand, but by thine, good Assir, by 
the draught of the ‘ bitter waters,’ in 
the midst of the Temple, and before 
the face of all Israel. Thou under- 
standest ?” 


Ezela 
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“To none but the guilty are the 
waters terrible,” solemn!y replied the 
priest’s. 

“ And yet, had I been high-priest, 
good Assir, they should be terrible 
to whomsoever I pleased,” insinuated 
Hophin. 

But the hint fell stillborn, appa- 
rently, for the priest’s eye was im- 
perturbable as the tomb. 

“ The sand which I mix with the 
waters is collected from the floor of 
the sanctuary. I mix with the sand 
certain burnt herbs, and prepare two 
cups, one for the wife, the other for 
her husband.” 

* You mark one of these cups, 
good Assir ?” 

Their eyes met. A flash of demon 
joy gleamed, for a moment, in the 
eyes of the high-priest, then left them 
more lurid than before, as darkness 
after lightning. <A fiendish thought 
seemed to mark, as with a brand, his 
forehead, piercing through the pro- 
phylact, and burning in the brain. 

“ The labourer deserves his hire,” 
muttered Assir. 

Hophin drew from his bosom a 
gold-embroidered purse, and pre- 
sented it to the high-priest. 

*“ But, before I act,” remarked the 
latter, “I must previously ascertain 
whether Ezela deserves the death 
you doom her to. I desire to have 
an hour’s converse with her alone.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Hophin, 
starting at the thought. 

*“ Then seek from some other ‘the 
ordeal of the bitter waters, prepared 
in the manner you wish them to be. 
Peace be with you!” And the priest 
arose from the prostrate cedar, as if 
about to depart. 

“ Hold! Assir,” groaned Hophin, 
struggling with his passions; “ you 
have my secret. When would you 
wish to speak with Ezela ?” 

“When the evening prayer is said.” 

“ Then be it so.” 

And, without word, look, or salute, 
they separated. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


While the machinations of Sathanas 
were thus concocting by the waters 
of the Kedron, the rays of the rising 
sun found Ezela and the young Is- 
raelite clasped in each other's arms on 
the terrace where the scene of the 
last evening had passed. 


“My brother, my dear and only 
brother, all must be revealed to Hop- 
hin. Ammiel, you must not be sa- 
crificed!” And Ezela sobbed bit- 
terly. 

“ But the dying words of our mo- 
ther must be obeyed. LEzela, she 
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knew not at first that I lived, that I 
was saved from the shipwreck where 
our father perished; otherwise she 
would not have willed you all the 
property, half of which was legally 
mine.” 

“ Yet, Ammiel, when she knew 
you were alive, why did she conceal 
your existence, and rob you of your 
just patrimony ?” 

“ Hush! my sister. A mother’s 
~_ and she was most proud in 

aving Hophin for her son, led her 
to this error, besides the disgrace of 
Hophin’s refusal, had you only half 
the dowry proposed. I regret not 
the loss. Your marriage was cele- 
brated, and you accompanied your 
husband to Jerusalem.” 

“ And you, my poor brother, art 
cast penniless on the world for my 
account. Oh! Ammiel, let me read 
once more the last injunctions of our 
mother. They may strengthen me 
in this hour of trial.” 

Ammiel took a scroll of parchment 
from his bosom, and Ezela read, with 
sorrowful agitation, her mother’s let- 
ter: — 

** To Ammiel. 

“ My son, when you return to the 
home of your fathers you will find it 
desolate. Your dying mother confesses 
she has robbed you, and added to the 
robbery a lie. Forgive me, my son! 
From the grave 1 implore your a 
uess. Let not my memory be brought to 
shame, nor your sister to reproach, by 
revealing the secret which weighs heavily 
on my heart at this my dying hour. Go 
to thy sister; tell her all. May the God 
of Israel support thee and her to keep 
inviolate the secret of thy mother. 

** Surraz.” 

* Thus, Ezela,” sighed Ammiel, 

taking back the parchment, “ our 


Sadly leaning on the marble balus- 
trade which enclosed the terrace of 
Hophin’s mansion, Ezela was gazing 
intently on a dark and vertical streak 
which curiously appeared to bisect 
the setting sun. ‘This was the tower 
of David, where Ammicl was to 
await her instructions. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by 
the entrance of a slave, who, touch- 
ing the ground with his forehead, 
announced that a pilgrim requested 
hospitality. 

* See, then, to his wants,” hastily 






THE PILGRIM. 
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mother’s secret must be kept, even 
to the death.” 

* But, Ammiel, my brother, hear 
me. Leave not Jerusalem this morn- 
ing, nor even to-morrow. I implore 
you to grant me this favour. Some 
1orrible presentiment chills me as 
with a death-damp. Stay, Ammiel,” 
she repeated, enfolding him in her 
arms. “Wait till to-morrow eve 
near the tower of David. I shall 
either come myself, or send a slave to 
thee.” 

** Well, I promise thee, Ezela. 
Trust thy brother !” 

A shadow crossed the sunshine on 
the terrace. Ammiel started, and 
suddenly disengaged himself from 
his sister’s farewell embrace. Ho- 
phin stalked forward. 

“ Pardon our tears and our last 
farewell, my lord. Ezela has been a 
sister to me; to her I owe the pro- 
tection you have so nobly granted to 
a poor orphan. Be not offended at 
my grief ;” and Ammiel turned aside 
in sorrow. 

“ Wherefore should I?” coldly re- 
sponded Hophin. “ But enough of 
this. Take you these three purses of 
gold, you will find my best horse 
ready caparisoned in the nope 
Depart for the army. Farewell!” 

Ammiel was about to refuse the 
gifts of Hophin, but a look from 
Lzela altered his intention. Receiv- 
ing the purses, and casting one look 
on Ezela, he uttered,— 

“ My lord, I accept these gifts as 
from a brother; and now the God of 
Israel watch over you.” 

Ammicel rapidly departed. 

*“ And now, woman, for thy des- 
tiny!” hoarsely muttered Hophin, 
leading his wife to her apartments. 


replied Ezela, resuming her gaze to- 
wards David's Tower. 

“ The pilgrim requests a private 
interview,” said the slave, returning. 

“ Where is thy master?” inquired 
Ezela. 

“ At evening prayer,” replied the 
slave. 

“T receive no persons in his ab- 
sence. Depart!” 

The slave departed, but in a few mi- 
nutes reappeared, and lowly uttered,— 

“ The pilgrim requests this inter- 
view in the name of humanity.” 
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“In vain!” replied Ezela, in a 
tone of annoyance. 

“For the sake of your life, which 
is in danger.” 

“Leave my presence,” proudly 
commanded the young matron. 

“Tn the name of your husband.” 

“ T cannot see this man,” said Ezela, 
hesitatingly. 

“In the name of the orphan Am- 
miel.” 

“ Bid him enter immediately,” ra- 
pidly answered Ezela, veiling her 
flushed features. 

And Assir entered. 

“ Daughter of Shiraz!” mildly be- 
gan the priest, “your mother spurned 
me as your suitor. Hophin, the 
wealthy and powerful Hophin, was 
mene to the poor priest Assir. 

ut that is past. I come not hither 
to reproach ; no, I come to save you.” 

“How, Assir! what means this 
mystery ?” 

“ Thou shalt hear. The demon of 
jealousy has seized on your husband's 

eart. To-morrow you shall be sum- 
moned by my voice to the — and 
compelled to undergo the ‘ ordeal of 
the bitter waters.’ Terrible will be 
the trial!” 

“T fear it not,” replied Ezela un- 
moved. 

“ And thou wert right, Ezela,” re- 
joined the priest, “if it had been the 

and of God that prepared the wa- 
ters; but the hand of man——-” 

“ Thy hand, good Assir ! is it not ?” 

“Yea, even mine,” and the priest 
seemed sunk in thought. 

“ Speak, Assir, implore you. 
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You are trembling, and your looks 
are those of the dead.” 

“ Listen, then, daughter of Shiraz. 
Your husband desires your death, 
and by his order I am to poison one 
of the two cups,” said the priest in a 
voice barely audible. 

“ Satanic slanderer!” replied the 
young wife, her eyes flashing and 

er bosom heaying with indignant 
emotion. 

“Seest thou this purse? Dost 
thou recognise it ? It is full of gold ; 
my reward for your death.” 

Ezela instantly recognised the 
purse which her own hands had 
wrought and presented to Hophin. 
The hot tears came gushing through 
her veil. 

“ But it shall be the reward of his 
death, if thou willest it,” said the 
priest, insidiously approaching her. 
“ Promise, beautiful Ezela, to be my 
bride, and Hophin shall quaff the 
poisoned cup, leaving thee a widow 
to-morrow.’ 

“Infamous assassin!” indignantly 
burst forth Ezela, as she rushed from 
the terrace. 

A moment after, and before Assir 
had recovered from his discomfiture, 
aslave hurriedly conducted him from 
the terrace to the court-gate. There 
the husband of Ezela met the high- 
priest. Their eyes met, and the 
meeting of their eyes would have de- 
lighted man’s enemy to behold. 

“To-morrow!” muttered Hophin. 

“ Ay, to-morrow!” and the priest 
hurried on. 


THE ORDEAL. 


It was noon; not a cloud obscured 
the azure heavens. The sun shone 
down in all his — and beauty 
on the domes of Jerusalem, “ the 
vision of peace” (and a vision of 
peace has it been from its foundation 
tothe present day). Crowds thronged 
through the gates of Solomon's Tem- 
ple, eagerly anxious to witness the 
ordeal of the bitter waters. The wo- 
men occupied exclusively the gal- 
leries, the men filled a to suffo- 
cation the body of the temple. Silence 
seemed to shudder as the high-priest 
appeared slowly ascending the steps 
of the tabernacle. As soon as he 
had stood in front of the holy ark 
he bowed him to the ground and 
then stepped back. 


A few moments elapsed and he was 
followed by a man and a woman. 
The former in gloomy abstraction 
kept his eyes fixed upon the unleaven- 
ed cake which he carried between his 
hands. The woman walked upon 
the left side of the man, her person 
being entirely covered by a white 
woollen veil. The swan of the Eu- 
ene never appeared more grace- 
ul. 

A brief pause ensued, when the 
husband, placing the cake upon the 
altar, uttered aloud, “The spirit of 
jealousy possesses my heart. I de- 
mand for my wife the test of the 
bitter waters.” 

“Thy demand is granted,” said the 
high-priest. 
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“ And, therefore,” resumed Hophin, 
“have I brought this barley-cake, 
unmixed with oil or spices, a cake of 
jealousy and a memorial of iniquity. 
Let the guilty perish !” 

“Wife of Hophin, approach,” in- 
tonated the high-priest. And Ezela 
walked forward. 

A young Levite takes two cups 
filled with blessed water and places 
them before the priest. Assir collects 
some grains of sand from the floor of 
the sanctuary and slowly casts them 
into each cup, accompanying the act 
with a few lowly-uttered words. 
Then advancing towards the wife of 
Hophin he removes her veil, and the 
temple shone as with the beauty of a 
seraph. 

“Oh! mercy and pardon for the 
young and beautiful,” burst from the 
lips of the men. 

The women were mute upon the 
occasion. 

Regardless of this incident, the 

riest continued his dreadful office. 
Taking the cake from the husband’s 
hands and closely approaching Ezela, 
he whispered, “ It is not yet too late. 
Consent to be my wife; say but one 
word, Ezela, and thou art free.” 

“Priest, perform thy duty!” in- 
dignantly murmured Ezela. Then 
raising her radiant eyes to heaven, 
she added fervently, “God of Israel 
protect me !” 

“Daughter of Shiraz! wife of 
Hophin !” said Assir, aloud, “ if thou 
art chaste in thought and deed, be 
thou unscathed by these waters. But 
if otherwise, may these waters which 
thou shalt drink prove thy last 
draught upon earth!” Then taking 
the cup and placing it within her 
trembling hands added, with a fiend- 
ish emphasis, “Drink, spouse of 
Hophin !” 

Kzela looked at the cup, and then 
at her husband. His scornful glance 
aroused her gentle spirit. “People 
of Israel!” said the victim, with a 
voice that thrilled through the co- 
lumns of the temple, but not through 
the heart of Hophin. “Men, who 
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judge me, and ye women, who hear 
me, I swear that I am innocent, that 
my heart is pure, and my tongue a 
stranger to falsehood. And yet I 
dread this trial, for the malice of men 
may be taken for the judgment of 
God. May the Lord pardon my 
enemies. I pardon them from my 
soul.” Then raising the cup to her 
lips, she drank its contents. For a 
moment her beautiful eyes were di- 
rected towards the roof of the temple, 
then slowly sinking upon the vast 
and awe-stricken multitude, she re- 
cognised her brother, and fainting] 
exclaimed, “ Ammiel, dear Ammiel, 
farewell !” 

“Hophin! thy turn has come,” 
said Assir, presenting the other cup. 

At that moment Ammiel rushed 
through the crowd, caught the faint- 
ing Ezela in hisarms, and exclaimed, 
* Who dare accuse my sister ?” 

“Thy sister,” repeated Hophin, 
dropping the cup which broke in a 
thousand fragments on the paye- 
ment. 

“Read,” said Ammiel, presenting 
his mother’s letter. 

Hophin spoke not. He dreaded 
being accused as the murderer of 
Ezela. 

Assir approached and whispered, 
“ The poison was not in the cup of 
Ezela !’ 

“In which, then?” gasped Hophin, 
recoiling. 

“In neither!” replied the high- 
priest, fixing his eyes on the broken 
cup with a look of savage disappoint- 
ment. 


Ezela, recovering from her swoon, 
kissed her husband’s hand, and the 
forehead of her brother. Assir 
shrunk away from the scene as 
a foul bird from the light of day. 
All the men, save the Lishoasient 
blessed the beautiful, and all the wo- 
men envied her. ‘A moral phe- 
nomenon,” saith our chronicler, “ by 
no means confined to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat.” 
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GASTRONOMY. 


We really begin to think that Louis 
Philippe, after fourteen years of 
wrangling, intrigue, management, 
and fighting, practised alternately 
on the nation at large and on the 

arties and sections into avhich 

rance is divided, has, by dint of pa- 
tience and perseverance, overcome 
all his enemies, and settled down at 
last into a comfortable sort of a quasi 
bourgeois Bourbon, who can eat his 
julienne without fear of an émeute, 
and look forward to his perdrix aux 
choux unscared by royalists or repub- 
licans. 

What has induced you to come to 
this conclusion? says the inquiring 
reader. Listen, and we will give a 
reason for the faith that is in us. 
For fourteen years the literary mar- 
ket of Paris has been deluged with 
all sorts of monstrosities. New sys- 
tems of religion and morals have suc- 
ceeded each other with fearful rapi- 
dity, plans in quartos and duodecimos 
have been unfolded for the recon- 
struction and regeneration of society. 
History has been written in the spirit 
of romance, and romance in the spirit 
of history; old classical recollections 
and traditions have been cast aside 
as rococo and perruques; Corneille, 
and Racine, and Moliére, have given 
place to George Sand and Eugene 
Sue; the Bible itself has been super- 
seded by Lamennais and Enfantin; 
but in all this unsettlement of old 
doctrines and practice, in all this din 
and clatter in the propagation of new 
= the cooks and epicures of 

aris, who anciently spoke as oracles 
and with most miraculous organ, 
have been silent and given no sign 
whatever of life. They are, no doubt, 
far too wise and witted to meddle 
with what does not concern them, or 
to handle topics beyond their reach ; 
but why is it that during fourteen 
a they have been altogether si- 
ent on the progress, or, perhaps, we 
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THE CLASSICS OF THE TABLE.* 


should rather say on the “decline 
and fall” of their own art? Why, 
for no other reason than this, that in 
times of commotion and strife, of re- 
volutionary travail and change, so- 
cial intercourse is impeded, men be- 
come gloomy, uncommunicative, and 
ascetic. They neither accept nor give 
dinners. During the progress of the 
first revolution the restaurants were 
all closed, the cooks were sent adrift 
homeless and penniless, and it was 
not till the consulate had become so 
full-blown as to ripen into the mel- 
low fruit of the empire that the lite- 
rature of the Table again revived, 
that men began to dine splendidly, 
sumptuously, and gaily; or that 
cooks, or epicures, or bon-vivants, re- 
corded in imperishable long-primer 
the progress and the glories of the 
art they loved. 

For the last two or three years 
there has been a lull in France, and 
the reason why we think it will be 
of some continuance, and that the dy- 
nasty of Louis Philippe must be 
henceforth regarded as a fait accom- 
pli, is not because M. Guizot appears 
to be firmly established in office, not 
because M. Thiers and his friends 
appear to be cast into the shade, not 
because the republican party cease to 
be demonstrative, not because the 
royalists are more foolish and ridicu- 
lous than they have ever been, not 
because a better intelligence appears 
to prevail between England and 
France, but because the “classics of 
the table” have been disinterred 
from the graves in which, though 
not dead, they lay too long sleeping. 
When men begin to talk of dinners, 
still more when they begin to write 
of them, are we sure of a calm world 
and a long peace. 

But who is the worthy, excellent 
man to whom we are indebted for 
the awakening of the sagacious seven 
who were eaters before they became 


* Classiques de la Table, 1 gros vol, qui contient:—1, La Physiologie du Goit, 


par Brillat Savarin, 
Ville, par Colnet. 


Talleyrand, par M. le Dr. Bourdon. 


2. La Gastronomie, par Berchoux. 
Table pendant toute l’Année, par Grimod de la Reyniére. 


3. Des Resources de la 
4. L’Art de Diner en 


5. La Gastronomie Historique, par le Marquis Louis de Cussy. 
6. Quelques récettes Délicatés de M. F. Roques. 


7. Dela Vie de M. le Prince de 


8. De la Table particuliére du Menu, par 


M. F. Fayot. 9. Devoirs Réciproques de 1’Homme riche et de son Practicien, par 


Antonin Caréme. 


10. La Cuisine et la Table Remaine, par feu Mazors, 
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Gastronomy. 


sleepers? It is none other than 
M. F. Fayot, the secretary of the in- 
genious Caréme, who has signed a 
contract with Dentre Renouard Man- 
sat Maison, our friend Amyot, and 
other booksellers, to see through the 
press and edit, not alone a splendid 
edition of these Table Classics, but 
every thing which Caréme has 
written touching cookery, pastry, 
wines, decoration of tables, and the 
craft and mystery of a butler’s office. 
The compilation is dedicated to 
M. Jules Janin, and from the tone 
of the preface we are led to believe 
that the closing and bankruptcy of 
restaurateurs, the sales of valuable 
stocks of rare old wines and liqueurs, 
is no longer an every-day occurrence 
in Paris as in the days of 1830 up to 
1839 and 1840; but that, on the 
contrary, cookery and cooks, wines 
and liqueurs, are, to use a broker-like 
phrase, looking upin the market. The 
courtesies and elegancies of life are 
again reviving, the birds of the air, 
the water, and the earth are again 
salmied, fricasseed, roasted, crapau- 
dineed, filleted, and supremed ; and 
sensible men and lovely women wash 
them down with a glass of spark- 
ling Ai, or of mellow, full-flavoured 
Beaune, or pure, unadulterated Cha- 
teau Margeaux. This is as it should 
be, and so long as our lively neigh- 
bours shall think more frequently of 
cookery and less of constitutions, 
the better will it be for their own 
peace and comfort, for the repose of 
Europe and the safety and perma- 
nency of their new dynasty. 

In a preliminary discourse ad- 
dressed ostensibly to Dr. Paul Gau- 
bert, but really to the world at large, 
M. Fayot gives a sketch of the writers 
and authorities whose essays and pre- 
cepts he has collected into the beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated volume 
at present lying before us. It is well 
that we p io F present them, in 
“kit-kat” too, to the English public. 

«Tn this volume,” says he, in a rather 
slip-shod style, as will be seen by the 
translation, ‘* behold them united. Here 
you will find collected together all those 
preceptors in the art of living asit exists 
in the present day. I will take advantage 
of this conversational form to give some 
personal details of those writers which 
cannot be perused without interest. Seven 
or eight persons represent by the souve- 


~ * The leg of veal is divided into three distinct @esby parts besides the middle bone, 
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nirs of their lives or by their writings 
the gastronomy of the consulate and the 
empire. M. de Talleyrand, the minister 
for foreign affairs from the Directory in 
1798 to 1807 or 1808. What a noble 
establishment was his! ‘The first exam. 
ples of his hospitality were models, and 
in the art of representing social eminence 
this minister was like Raphael in paint- 
ing. His first attempts were perfect ; he 
attained his end and object at once, and 
his table always continued peerless and 
pre-eminent. 

‘*A man whose name will never be 
effaced from culinary souvenirs, M. Bou. 
cher, arranged the whole household of the 
prince with that noble-mindedness which 
the owner desired. The menus of the 
grand dinners of the minister for foreign 
affairs were classic. Caréme detailed 
them to us minutely, and we have no 
scruple in saying they will be long imi- 
tated. Prince Talleyrand had every con- 
fidence in M. Boucher, who was a man of 
good natural abilities, and left him uncon- 
trolled as to the expenditure. M. Bou. 
cher died in his service in about his 
fifty-second year. He was a man of an 
active body and mind, of a pure heart 
(une dme pure), though his intelligence 
was not the offspring of education. His 
debut was in the establishment of the 
Princess of Lamballe. For a long period 
it was Boucher who selected the cooks 
of all the great establishments out of 
France. Caréme dedicated to him his 
Patissier Royal, one of his great books. It 
was he who created that elegant comfort 
of the establishment of Talleyrand, a 
table at which Fontanes, M. d’Alberg, 
M. Molé, M. Joubert, and twenty other 
distinguished men, among whom I would 
only further name the Abbé Desrenandes 
(at once so quick-witted and_ solid- 
headed), the Count de Hauterive, M. de 
Monbrond, and M. de Laugeac, so often 
dined.” 


The following account of the illus- 
trious diplomatist has a more graphic 
and personal interest :— 

““M. de Talleyrand received every 
morning his bill-of-fare from his cook or 
his maitre d°hétel, 1 mean the bill-of-fare 
In the 
morning, before entering on business, 
he only took (whatever may be said 
to the contrary) two or three cups of 
camomile. His ordinary dinners for 
ten or twelve persons were composed of 
two soups, two removes, of which one 
was of fish, of four entrées, of two roasts, 
four entremets, and the dessert. ‘The 
prince ate heartily of soup, of fish, and 
an entrée of butcher's meat, which was 
almost always a noi de veaur,* or leg of 


the larger part, to which the udder is attached, is called the noiz, 
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veal, or mutton cutlets braisés, or a little 
fowl, or a capon au consommé. He some- 
times ate a little of the roast; his ha- 
bitual entremets were spinach or cardoons, 
eggs or early vegetables. In sugared 
entremets he preferred apples or pears 
gratinées. Occasionally he partook of a 
little cream au café, but rarely did he 
touch the dessert. His wines were'claret 
with a slight dash of water and a little 
sherry. Sometimes at dessert he asked 
for a glass of old malaga. In the draw. 
ing-room the maitre d’hotel presented him 
a large cup, into which the prince put an 
abundance of sugar, and then his coffee 
was poured out.” 


All this detail is minutely given in 
the fourth page of preliminary mat- 
ter on the authority of M. Fayot. It 
may or it may not be true; that is 

uite another question, though, in 
the main, we are inclined to think it 
is true; but, at all events, it is in- 
consistent with what is stated under 
the head of “ Le Prince de Talley- 
rand,” at page 518, on the au- 
thority of Doctor Isidor Bourdon, 
and on this discrepancy M. Fayot 
offers no observation whatever. But 
let us hear M. Bourdon :— 


«The prince says he gets up at ten 
o’clock. He breakfasts half an hour after 
he rises. This is always an extremely 
simple repast—eggs, fruit, a slice of 
bread-and-butter, a glass of water sharp- 
ened with a touch of madeira; but with- 
out coffee, without chocolate, rarely even 
is it that the prince takes tea. Although 
a gourmet and an exquisite connoisseur, 
the prince dines copiously and drinks of 
pure madeira,” 


Many years ago we had the plea- 
sure of meeting Dr. Bourdon at the 
house of a common friend in the Rue 
de Odeon. He was then considered 
the greatest authority in Paris on the 
subject of mineral waters, and was 
eminent in many respects as a medi- 
cal writer ; but we incline to think he 
has, with all his opportunities for 
forming an opinion, fallen into a mis- 
take as to the habits of Talleyrand. 
However it may have been in early 
or middle life, we believe, at least, 
for the last fifteen years of his exist- 
ence, M. de Talleyrand ate but once 
in the twenty-four hours, and then 
copiously at dinner. So much for 
the first great authority. The second 
cited in these pages is M. Brillat 
Savarin, the author of the Physiolo- 
gie du Govt, of whom the following 
account is given :— 
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«*M. Brillat Savarin was not a gas- 
tronome in the fine and delicate accepta- 
tion of the word. He was simply a 
vigorous eater. He was little known 
beyond his intimacies of the court of 
Cassation, in which he held a place, and 
the society of Madame Recamier. His 
book, a posthumous publication, alone re- 
vealed the profound sallies of his ta- 
lent. His conversation in no respect 
indicated his superior mind, for it was 
curt, indifferent, and monotonous. He 
was of tall stature, heavy, vulgar, 
and dressed almost in a by-gone fashion. 
I always have before me his high shirt- 
collar incasing his neck, his large trou- 
sers floating over his shoes. He died 
the 2d Feb. 1826, and was born the 
ist of April, 1755, at Belley, a small 
town situated at the foot of the 
Alps. He had been a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and had fled, dur. 
ing the reign of terror, first into Switzer- 
land, and afterwards to America. From 
thence he returned to France in Septem- 
ber 1796. His historical life is only to 
be reckoned by his charming book La 
Physiologie du Gott.” 


The third authority, whose poem de 
la Gastronomie, we find reproduced 
entire, is Berchoux. The biographical 
notice given of this gentleman by 
M. Fayot is slight and unsatisfactory. 
We are in a condition to add to it. 
It was in 1800 that Berchoux first 
arrived in Paris with his poem, Za 
Gastronomie, under his arm. His 
provincial fame had preceded him, 
and he soon obtained a literary en- 
gagement at the office of the Quoti- 
dienne. His first articles in that 
journal bore the signature of an in- 
habitant of Macon. Michaud, the 
editor and historian of the Crusades, 
became his friend, and gave him valu- 
able suggestions. La Gastronomie, 
published at first anonymously, soon 
reached a third edition. It certainly 
merited this popularity; for, after 
the Zutrin, it is one of the most in- 
genious pieces of badinage in the 
French language. But the subse- 
quent productions of this author 
wanted vigour, and obtained but a 
trifling success. He died, about five 
years ago, at Marcigny, in the de- 
partment of Saone and Loie. “Ofa 
mild and gentle nature,” says Fayot, 
“a friend to peace and to power, he 
served the Revolution and the Em- 
pire as a justice de paix (quere, juge 
de paix ?),and the Restoration in the 
censorship ; and in both offices with 
good-nature and dignity.” Le was 
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not a gastronome, nor even a connois- 
seur. Asa t, he obtained the 
mastery over his subject, but never 
reduced it to practice as a gourmet. 

The fourth work placed at the 
head of this article is Art de diner 
en ville, by Colnet. 

The history of Colnet is altogether 
a curious one. Born ofa noble fa- 
mily in Picardy, he had successively 
been a second-hand bookseller, first 
in a kind of cellar opposite the Pont 
Royal, and afterwards at the corner 
of the Rue des Petits Augustins. It 
is, however, as a writer in the Gazette 
de France, and as a critic in various 
other journals, that he obtained a 
more than European renown. The 
letters signed “ La Voisine” were writ- 
ten by him and M. de Beauregard. 

Grimod de la Reyniére, whose 
name stands antecedently to that of 
Colnet, may be called the Corneille 
of French gastronomy. He was de- 
scended from one of the richest 
financial families. He was always, 
says Fayot, listened to with atten- 
tion; for his style was good, dra- 
matical, and full of fire ; but his ta- 
lent was in a great measure thrown 
away, not being compressed into so 
elegant and finished a work as the 
Physiologie du Gott. Grimod had 
passed a great portion of his life in 
intimacy with the leading actors of 
the Thédtre Francais. ‘The vogue 
which his eight volumes of the Alma- 
nach des Gourmands obtained was 
rreat and merited; but the work was 
iastily written, and founded on tri- 
vialities and passing events. He was 
of a lively, kindly, and loving na- 
ture. He had been handsome in his 
yea was presented at Ferney, and 

ad seen Voltaire. His health was 
robust, he was strong and corpulent 
(avait du ventre), and died at eighty 
years of age. He wrote with an 
astonishing facility, considering that 
he had but a stump; for a sad acci- 
dent had in early youth deprived 
him of his hands. 

After Grimod, says the editor, 
comes one of our common friends, a 
man of the world, the Marquis de 
Cussy. The emperor had made him 
baron, and prefect of the palace. 
M. de Cussy is among the men who 
best knew and most loved his master ; 
and is, moreover, one of the most 
elegant types of gastronomy. He 
had been a “ grand seigneur,” had 
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expended nobly an immense fortune 
and magnificent emoluments. When 
the imperial government was over- 
thrown, he was completely ruined. 
It was he who returned with Marie 
Louise to Vienna. She was partial 
to him, and liked his manners. But 
when he perceived that the ex- 
empress appeared happy at the turn 
which events were taking, he re- 
nounced her service at Parma, and 
instantly asked permission to return 
to Paris. He arrived on the 20th of 
March, the day on which the empe- 
ror entered the Tuileries. On the 
following day he resumed his post. 
This ultimately compromised his in- 
terests. 

The stomach of M. de Cussy, says 
the notice, was never at fault. In 
person he was of an exquisitely dis- 
tinguished air; and, like M. de Nar- 
bonne, the living tradition of the 
most polished society. He had no 
faith in medicine, and the doctors 
took nearly a year to destroy his 
strong constitution. On the day of 
his death, after an illness of six 
months, he easily digested a whole 
red partridge. His life may be re- 
sumed in a few traits. You were 
obliged to eat discreetly at his din- 
ners, and to drink only @ petits 
coups. His entertainment lasted two 
hours. The following were his rules : 
—Few people; no crowd. Ten or 
eleven, or seven or five. He gave a 
weekly dinner. He was often at the 
fish-market at four o’clock in the 
morning. Replying one day to M. 
Brillat Savarin, who asked for two 
dozen of oysters detached from the 
shell, and served up before dinner, 
“ Professor,” said he, “you don’t 
think of what you ask for. Oysters 
opened and detached from the shell! 
I only excuse you because you were 
born in the department of the Ain.” 

After this prefatory matter, we 
open directly on the Physiologie du 
Goi ; and the well-known aphorisms 
of the professor are introduced to the 
reader with the following sketch, 
which is so good in its way, that it 
ought to be followed by the excellent 
story which we find at p. 19 :— 


“‘The Prince of Soubise had on one 
occasion intended to give a féte, which 
was to be followed by a supper, of which 
he had asked forthe menu, The maitre- 
Whotel presented himself with a hand- 
some vignetted bill of fare, and the first 
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article on which the prince cast his eyes 
was fifty hams. ‘ What, Bertrand,’ said 
the prince, ‘ you surely are not in ear- 
nest? Fifty hams! Do you wish, then, 
to treat my whole regiment?’ ‘ No, 
mon prince, only one of those hams will 
appear on the table ; but the other forty. 
nine are not the less necessary for fla- 
vouring, whitening, garnishing,’ &c. &c. 
* Bertrand, you rob me, and this article 
shall not pass.’ ‘ Ah, monseigneur,’ said 
the artist, with difficulty choking his 
rising choler; ‘ you do not know our re- 
sources. You have but to order, and 
these fifty hams which now so much an- 
noy you shall be dissolved into a crystal 
phial not bigger than my thumb.’ The 
prince laughed, signified assent by a nod 
of the head, and the charge for the fifty 
hams passed muster.” 


Some of the definitions in the 
Physiologie are pithy and perfect, as, 
for instance, the following of bouilli : 
“Bouilli is flesh deprived of the 
gravy.” 

Under the head of “ Influence Fi- 
nanciere du Dindon,” we find the fol- 
lowing :-— 


“T have some reason to think, that 
from the commencement of November to 
the end of February, 300 truffled turkeys 
are daily consumed in Paris, making a 
total of 36,000 turkeys. Calculate the 
value of these.”’ 


There are, however, more ample 
and satisfactory details in the work of 
Chaptal sur Industrie Francaise, 
of which, as it was published so far 
back as 1819, and was the production 
of an admittedly able French minis- 
ter, we are surprised the author has 
not availed himself :— 


‘In order to have an idea (says the 
Comte de Chaptal) of the enormous quan- 
tity of fowls of all species which exist in 
France, it will suffice to observe, that 
there are annually sold at the markets of 
Toulouse 120,000 geese, which are fat- 
tened in the neighbourhood ; and M. 
Lavoisier has estimated the number of 
eggs consumed at Paris, on an average of 
several years, at 78,000,000, and the 
number of fowls at 39,000,000. Sup- 
posing the price of each to be a franc, in. 
cluding the cocks, this would give a ca- 
pital of 41,600,000 francs, If to this be 
added the value of hens and cocks, of 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and pigeons re- 
newed almost every year, the amount 
may be augmented to 10,000,000; so 
that the capital for fowls of all species 
amounts to 51,600,000 francs,” 
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Which of our readers is there that 
has not heard of the Jesuit Fabi, a 
man of great erudition both as a 
scholar and a theologian ; and who in 
one of his treatises seeks to prove 
that he discovered the circulation of 
the blood, if not before, at least as 
soon, as Ilarvey? The following 
anecdote is related of this worthy 
man. As soon as he heard that the 
Beccaficas appeared, presto! he put 
himself into a post-chaise, and was 
en route for Provence. He always 
arrived on the Ist day of September 
with a friend, and left again for Paris 
about the 25th. So long as he re- 
mained in France, he was never known 
to have once omitted this journey ; 
and he only ceased to make it when 
sent to Rome asa consulting priest for 
reserved cases of conscience, in 1688. 

In the specialiés contained at page 
38, there are some observations on 
garum, which are not without 
weight. A writer in the last number 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review, who 
has evidently paid much attention to 
the subject of cookery, and who ap- 
pears to have read almost every trea- 
tise on the subject, whether ancient 
or modern, seems to think that the 
garum was the expressed brine of 
the tunny or the mackerel. But 
Brillat Savarin is of opinion that 
there are grounds for believing that 
it was the Indian soy, “which is 
known,” says he, “ to be a mixture 
of fermented fish with mushrooms.” 
Now here are grave errors. Soy is 
not an Indian, but a Japanese and 
Chinese condiment ; and it is not the 
production of fermented fish ; nor, as 
the vulgar suppose, the expressed 
juice of the cockroach ; but ofa bean, 
to which Linnzus gave the name of 
“dolichos soja.” Each pod contains 
two beans, resembling in form a 
marrow-fat pea; and the soluble 
part extracted from these is the soy. 
It may not be unnecessary to remark, 
that the greater part of the soy con- 
sumed in London is made within the 
sound of Bow-bell, and is generally 
a compound of treacle-water and wine, 
with walnut ketchup. 

Of the truffle, Savarin delicately 
hints, that there are certain occa- 
sions “when it may render ladies 
more susceptible and men more agree- 
able.” 

The following is the definition of 
“ gourmandise :”— 
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‘‘Gourmandise is a decided reasonable 
and habitual preference for those objects 
which flatter the taste. Gourmandise is 
the enemy of excess. Every guest who 
has an indigestion, or who becomes ine- 
briated, deserves to be struck off the roll 
of gourmands. Gourmandise comprises 
friandise within its circle, which is only 
the same preference applied to delicate 
trifles of small volume. It is but a mo- 
dification introduced in favour of women, 
or men resembling them. 

“It is not, however, every one who can 
be a gourmand (n'est pas gourmand qui 
veut), for it is not on all men nature has 
conferred that delicacy of organ, without 
which the most succulent of meats pass 
unperceived over the palate. Those pre- 
destined to gourmandise are in general of 
middle stature, round or square visaged, 
with brilliant eyes, small forehead, short 
nose, fleshy lips, and round chin, Wo- 
men addicted to gourmandise are plump, 
rather pretty than handsome, and inclined 
to stoutness.” 


Of the monasteries it is thus that 
Brillat Savarin speaks :— 


‘«The monasteries were repertories of 
most adorable friandise, and this is the 
reason why certain amateurs regret them 
so bitterly. The best liqueurs of France 
were made a /a Cote among the brethren 
of the Visitation; the brethren of Niort 
invented la confiture Angelique ; the sis- 
ters of the Chateau Thierry were re- 
nowned for pains de fleur d’oranger ; and 
the Ursulines of Belley possessed a re- 
ceipt for the noix confites, which was a 
treasure of friandise. 

‘«« Many of the monastic orders, above 
all the Bernardins, made an open pro- 
fession of good cheer. When M., Pres- 
signi (who died Archbishop of Besangon) 
returned from the conclave which had 
named Pius VI. he said that the best 
dinner which he bad made at Rome had 
been at the general of the Capucins.” 


In speaking of restaurateurs the 
opinions of a late writer in the For- 
eign Quarterly are fully borne out. 
We find the following under the head 
“ Restaurateurs :”"— 


“In 1770, after the glorious days of 
Louis XIV., the roueries of the regent, 
and the long peace which continued dur- 
ing the administration of Cardinal Fleury, 
strangers in Paris had few resources in 
respect of good cheer. They were forced 
to have recourse to the kitchen of auber- 
gistes, which was generally bad, ‘There 
were some hotels with a table d’hote, 
which, with few exceptions, afforded 
mere necessaries, and which, moreover, 
had a fixed hour for dinner, There was, 
indeed, the resource of traiteurs, but they 
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only furnished joints, and when one 
wished to regale a friend, one was obliged 
to order before-hand.” 


The following little tit-bits are ex- 
tracted from the Examen du Salon 
of the restaurateur :-— 


“Farther on are two lovers. There 
can be no mistake about the matter from 
the eagerness of the one, the playful co- 
quetry of the other, and the gourmandise 
of both. Pleasure sparkles in their eyes, 
and from the selection and choice which 
mean at their repast,a key may be 

ound to explain alike the past and the 
future.” 


The following is in the main a cor- 
rect description of the majority of 
our countrymen :— 


«In another end of the room there are 
here and there strangers, and, above all, 
English. ‘These latter stuff themselves 
with double portions of the viands, ask 
for the dearest dishes, drink the most 
heady wines, and are not always able to 
leave the room without assistance.” 


The renown of a restaurateur is 
often obtained for as mere a trifle as 
the clap-trap of a parliamentary 
orator. 

In the twenty-fifth meditation, for 
instance, we are told that the cele- 
brity of the le Veau qui tette (a 
famous restaurant of thirty-five or 
forty years ago) was owing to the 
pieds de mouton; that another house 
was renowned for a grill of a portion 
of the inside of a bullock; that the 
Fréres Proveucaux gained its celebrity 
by cod fish served with garlic ; Very, 
by his entrées truffées; Robert, by 
bespoken dinners ; Baleine (the pro- 
prietor of the Rocher de Cancale), 
by the trouble which he took to have 
excellent fish ; and Henneven (tell it 
not in Gath), by the mysterious bou- 
doirs of his fourth story. 

We are all aware (some of us as a 
matter of fact which has passed under 
our observation, others as a matter 
of history) of the commendable in- 
dustry of the French emigrants; but 
the following statements, collected 
under the head of Zndustrie Gastro- 
nomique des Emigrés, are, neverthe- 
less, of curious interest :— 

‘« In passing through Cologne I met a 
sreton gentleman who made a good thing 
of it by becoming a traiteur. I might 
multiply examples of this kind to an 
indefinite extent, but I prefer relating as 
more singular the history of a Frenchman 
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who acquired a fortune in London by his 
cleverness in making asalad. He wasa 
Limousin, and, if my memory serve me 
rightly, called himself d’Aubignac or 
d’Albignac. Though his means were 
very small subsequent to his emigration, 
he happened to dine one day at one of 
the most famous taverns of London. 
Whilst he was in the act of finishing a 
slice of juicy roast beef, five or six young 
men of the first families were regaling 
themselves at a neighbouring table. One 
among them stood up, and, addressing 
the Frenchman in a polite tone, said, 
* Sir, it is a general opinion that your 
nation excels in the art of making a salad, 
would you have the goodness to favour 
us by mixing one for us?’ D’Albignac, 
after some hesitation, consented, asked 
for the necessary materials, and having 
taken pains to mix a perfect salad, had 
the good fortune to succeed. While the 
salad was in process of mixing, he can- 
didly answered all questions addressed 
to him on his situation and prospects ; 
stated he was an emigrant, and con. 
fessed, not without a slight blush, that 
he received pecuniary aid from the British 
government. It was this avowal, doubt- 
Jess, which induced one of the young 
men to slip into his hand a five-pound 
note, which, after a slight resistance, he 
accepted. He gave the young men his 
address, and some time afterward was 
not a little surprised to receive a letter 
in which he was asked in the politest 
terms to come and dress a salad in one 
of the best houses in Grosvenor Square. 
D’Albignac, who began to have a distant 
glimmering of durable advantage, did not 
hesitate an instant, and arrived punctually 
fortified with some new ingredients des- 
tined to add new relish to his mixture. 
He had the good fortune to succeed a 
second time, and received on this occasion 
such a sum as he could not have refused 
without injuring himself in more ways 
than one. 

*‘ This second success made more noise 
than the first, so that the reputation of 
the emigrant quickly extended. He soon 
became known as the fashionable salad- 
maker ; and in a country so much led by 
fashion, all that was elegant in the capi- 
tal of the three kingdoms would have a 
salad made by him. D’Albignac, like a 
man of sense, profited by his popularity. 
He soon sported a vehicle in order the 
more readily to transport him from place 
to place, together with a livery servant 
carrying in a mahogany case every thin 
necessary; such as differently porfeued 
vinegars, oils with or without the taste 
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of fruit, soy, caviar, truffles, anchovies, 
ketchup gravy, some yokes ofegys. Sub- 
sequently he caused similar cases to be 
manufactured, which he furnished and 
sold by hundreds, By degrees the salad- 
dresser realised a fortune of 80,000f., 
with which he ultimately returned to 
France.” 


The following are among the mis- 
cellanea :— 


“ It is people of talent who, above all, 
hold la gourmandise in honour; the 
general public are not capable of ap- 
preciating an operation which consists in 
a connected series of appreciations and 
distinctions.” 

“ Madame the Countess of Genlis 
boasts in her Memoirs that she taught a 
German, who kindly received her, how to 
dress seven delicious dishes.” 

“It was the Count de la Place who 
discovered a rare method of dressing 
strawberries, which consists in moistening 
them with the juice of the sweet orange.” 

“«*T have no great opinion of that man,’ 
said the Count de M , in speaking 
of a person who had obtained a good 
place. ‘He has never ate a pudding 
a la Richelieu, and knows notbing of 
cotelettes & la soubire.” 

“ A great drinker being at table, they 
offered him grapes at dessert. ‘ Thank 
you,’ said he, pushing back the plate, 
* Idon’t take my wine in pills.’” 

We now come to the poem of 
Berchoux La Gastronomie, from 
which our extracts must be neces- 
sarily short. Every reader acquainted 
with the graphic pages of Suetonius, 
the more vigorous periods of Tacitus, 
and the scourging satire of Juvenal, 
is aware of the character and excesses 
of Domitian, who is thus introduced 
into the pages of Berchoux :— 


‘* Domitien un jour se présente au sénat : 

Péres conscrits, dit-il, une affaire d'état 

M’appelle auprés de vous. Je ne viens 
point vous dire 

Qu’il s’agit de vieller au salut de l'empire ; 

Exciter votre zéle, et prendre vos avis 

Sur les destines de Rome, et des peuples 
conquis ; 

Agiter avec vous ou la paix ou la guerre, 

Vains projets sur lesquels vous n’avez 
qu’a vous taire ; 

Il s’agit d’un turbot : daignez déliberer 

Sur la sauce qu’on doit lui faire prepa- 
Ter. ss 

Le sénat mit aux voix cette affaire im- 
portante, 

Et le turbot fut mis 4 la sauce piquante.”* 











* Juvenal relates the story somewhat differently :— 


“* Sed deerat pisci patine mensura: vocantur 


Ergo in concilium proceres,” &c.—Sat. II, 
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How many of our readers are there 
who have been invited over and over 
in to a family dinner sans fagon. 
ere is the advice which Berchoux 
gives concerning such invitations : — 


“« Je ne vous tairai rien: si parfois ou 
vous prie 

A diner sans fagon et sans cérémonie, 

Refusez promptement ce dangereux hon. 
neur : 

Cette invitation cache un piége trom- 
peur. 

Souvenez-vous toujours, dans le cours de 
la vie, 

Qu’un diner sans fagon est une perfidie.” 


The ordinary barn-door fowl, for 
which so many of us are compelled 
to pay 5s. 6d. in this present month 
of May at the west-end poulterers, 
is thus remorselessly treated :— 


‘* Proscrivez sans pitié ces poulets do- 
mestiques, 

Nourris in votre cour et constamment 
étiques, 

Toujours mal engraissés par des soins 
ignorants ; 

Ne connaissez que ceux de la Bresse ou 
du Mans.” 


At length we come to the extracts 
from the Almanach des Gourmands ; 
but before we enter on them, the 
following short additional sketch of 
the personal habits of the author, 
which we find at p. 356, may not be 
unamusing :— 


“ The author of the Almanach is still 
in the land of the living. He eats, digests, 
and sleeps in the charming valley of 
Longpons ; we saw him there eight days 
ago. Buthowishe changed! Ateight 
o’clock he rings for his servants, scolds 
them, cries ‘ Extravagates!” asks for his 
soup aur fécules, and swallows it. Di- 
gestion now commences, the labour of 
the stomach reacts upon the brain, the 
gloomy ideas of the fasting man disappear, 
calmness resumes her sway, he no longer 
wishes to die. He speaks, converses 
tranquilly, asks for Paris news, and in- 
quires for the old gourmands still living. 
When digestion is finished he becomes 
silent, and sleeps for some hours. On 
awaking complaints recommence ; he 
weeps, he sighs, he becomes angry. He 
wishes to die, he calls eagerly for death. 
The hour of dinner comes, he sets him- 
self down to table, dinner is served, he 
eats abundantly of every dish, although 
he says he has no want of any thing, as 
his last hour is approaching. At dessert 
his face becomes animated, his eyes, sunk 
in their orbits, sparkle brightly. ‘ How 
is M, de Cussy, dear doctor?’ he ex. 
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claims. ‘ How long will he last? they 
say he has a terrible disease. Doubtless 
they have not put him on regimen. You 
would never have suffered that; for one 
must eat to live, eh?’ Atlength he rises 
from table. Behold him in an immense 
arm-chair ; he crosses his legs, supports 
his stumps upon his knees (for he has no 
hands, but something resembling the flap 
of a goose), and continues his conversa. 
tion, which alwaysruns on eating. ‘The 
rains have been abundant,’ he cries, ‘ we 
shall have plenty of mushrooms this 
autumn, Whata pity, dear doctor, that 
T cannot accompany you in your walks to 
St. Geneviéve! How fine our vines 
are, what a delicious perfume!’ and then 
he falls asleep, and dreams what he will 
eat on the following day.” 


From what we have heard and 
read of the man, we doubt that this 
extract is much, if at all, overcharged. 
As to the extracts from the eight 
volumes of the Almanach, we think 
them injudiciously selected, and they 
are by no means given in sufficient 
numbers. We could easily select 
sixty better pages than the thirty 
given by M. Fayot. The following 
is the description of turbot :— 


“ Turbot is the pheasant of the sea, 
because of its beauty ; it is the king of 
Lent, because of its majestic size. It is 
ordinarily served au court bouillon. The 
turbot has the simplicity and majesty of 
a hero, and every species of ornament 
offends him much more than it honours 
him. On the day after he makes his 
first appearance, it is quite another affair : 
he may be then disguised. The best 
manner of effecting this is to dress him 
in Bechamel, a preparation thus called 
after the Marquis de Bechamel, maitre 
hotel of Louis XIV., who bas for ever 
immortalised himself by this one ragoiit.” 


The following morceau, which is 
in the first volume, is not given :— 
“ A pheasant should be suspended 
by the tail, and eaten when he de- 
taches himself from this encum- 
brance. It is thus that a pheasant 
hung on Shrove Tuesday is sus- 
ceptible of being spitted on Easter- 
day.” From the same volume M. 
Fayot has omitted to extract the his- 
tory of a Lorraine carp, which had 
twice made the journey to Paris, but 
returned again to his native water 
for want of a purchaser. The price 
of this monster was fixed at thirty 
louis. He had made the journey 
each time with the courier of the 
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malle posts, and was altogether fed on 
bread and wine. 

Why should M. Fayot omit the 
article on red herrings in the fourth 
volume ; the description of the house 
of Billiote, whose cookery and cellars 
were patronised by the whole body 
of the clergy; the account of the 
table @héte Au Nom de Jésus, in 
the Cloitre St. Jacques de l’Hopital, 
where a fish dinner was served up 
every Wednesday and Saturday for 
the moderate sum of two francs four 
sous, for they are all excellent? The 
description of a coulis at pp. 183-5 
in this volume is one of the best 
things extant, and yet it is not ex- 
tracted ; nor do we find in this col- 
lection the paper entitled “ Du meil- 
leur morceau de chaque animal.” 
There are some details also on prices 
which are left out, and which might 
well be introduced into a second 
edition. Thus we learn at p. 242 of 
the sixth volume of the Almanach, 
that in 1808 the Rocher de Cancale 
was the favourite resort of Russian 
princes, German barons, and diplo- 
matists of all countries, and that 
good dinners then were charged ten, 
fifteen, and eighteen francs, without 
wine. We remember to have been 
present at diner d’apparat, consisting 
of six persons, just twenty years 
afterwards (1828), the bill for which 
amounted to 450 or 75f. per head, 
including wine. On that occasion 
some Chateau Margeaux was ordered, 
which was said to have been in bottle 
since 1789, and for which a charge of 
fourteen franes per bottle was made 
in the bill. From this dinner, which 
was ordered by an exquisite gourmet 
and which entirely consisted of plats 
fins, every one of the party rose 
hungry. 

Apropos of the Rocher de Cancale, 
there is one anecdote concerning it, 
of which M. Fayot has availed him- 
self, and which we must extract :— 


“ A certain abbé, who was uncommonly 
fond of fish, often visited the Rocher de 
Cancale. Upon one occasion, having 
dined copiously of salmon, a heavy in- 
digestion was the consequence. ‘lhree 
days alterwards, whilst saying mass, the 
idea of the fish came across his mind, 
and, instead of saying the mea culpa of 
the Confiteor, he was heard to repeat in 
striking his breast, ‘ Ah, le bon seumon! — 


ype 


ah, le bon saumon ! 


We now come to Colnet, so well 
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known to all readers of the Gazette 
de France. We can only afford to 
give the following extract from his 
U' Art de diner en ville. It is the 
concluding portion of the description 
of a dinner at an ignorant but rich 
financier’s :— 


“ Son gofit n’est pas trés-pur ; mais ses 
vins sont exquis ; 

Sa table est tous les jours ouverte aux 
beaux esprits ; 

Parasites lettrés, errants chez opulence, 

Et véritable impét sur les gens de finance. 

On l’écoute et jamais on ne le contredit ; 

Plus il est ennuyeux, plus chacun l’ap- 


plaudit. 
Qu’il prononce 4 son gré sur la piece 
nouvelle, 


Du couple débutant qu'il juge la querelle, 

Son arrét, “sans appel, est celui d’Ap- 
pollon ; 

Quand on donne a diner, on a toujours 
raison,” 


We next in order come to [Art 
Culinaire of the Marquis de Cussy, 
prefect of the palace of the Emperor 
Napoleon. The following observa- 
tion upon Luther is original :— 


“The schism of Martin Luther was 
really and seriously occasioned by the 
fastings and the like punishments inflicted 
on the true believers of Germany. ‘The 
spiritual power should never meddle with 
the kitchen. In consequence of this 
fault, the situation of the church was 
changed in Europe.” 


The following remarks on Caréme 
are new to the majority of our 
readers :— 


Caréme has bestowed fine names on 
his soups : — Potages Condé, Boieldieu, 
Broussais, Roques, Ségalas (the three 
last learned and agreeable doctors); La- 
martine, Dumesnil (the historian) ; Buf. 
fon, Girodet; and, to be just to all the 
world, that great practitioner in the culi- 
nary art which the world has lost had 
not forgotten before his death, to give 
also to one of his best soups the name of 
Victor Hugo. He called a matelote of 
fish efter M. Delavigné, and a dish of 
perch after his physician, M. Gaubert.” 


Here are M. Caréme’s ideas on 
maigre sauces : — 


‘© Tt is in a lenten kitchen that the 
cleverness of a cook can shed a brilliant 
light. It was in the Elysée Imperial, 
and by the example of the famous La- 
guipierre and Robert, that I was ini- 
tiated into this fine branch of the art, and 
it is inexpressible, The years 93 and ’94, 
in their terrible and devastating course, 
respected these strong heads (ces fordes 
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tétes). When our valiant First Consul 
appeared at the head of affairs, our mi- 
series aud those of gastronomy finished. 

‘“* When the empire came, one heard of 
soups and entrées maigres. The splendid 
maigre first appeared at the table of the 
Princess Caroline Murat. This was the 
sanctuary of good cheer, and Murat was 
one of the first to do penitence, But 
what a penitence!” 


One does not know whether to be 
indignant or to laugh at this. The 
old proverb, “Set a beggar on horse- 
back and he will ride to the devil,” 
is undoubtedly true. A few years 
before the consulate, the ambitious 
Caroline Buonaparte, afterwards wife 
of Murat, was, with her mother and 
the other female members of her 
family, in so destitute a situation at 
Marseilles, that they had not the 
means of buying wood to warm them- 
selves; and as to Murat, her hus- 
band, it is well known that he rose 
from the very dregs of society, his 
father being a village innkeeper at 
Bastide Frontoniére, in the depart- 
ment of Lot. 

It is in the following strain that 
Caréme speaks of his table : — 


‘* Succulence, variety, and recherche, 
Murat undoubtedly desired at his table, 
and his wishes were supplied. But he 
owed all these things to our great La- 
guipierre” (his cook !), * whom he loved, 
What a labour was Laguipierre’s! This 
clorious establishment of Murat’s, ex- 
hibiting the grandeur of a royal house- 
hold, was dearly loved by all true gas. 
tronomes. ‘The causes of its splendour 
were the magnificence of the prince, the 
splendid, friendly, and associated talents 
of M. Robert, his comptroller, and of the 
famous Laguipierre, his chef de cuisine. 
I had the happiness, during two years, of 
being the first assistant of Laguipierre, 
as well as his friend. In that time 
we recreated that grand cuisine maigre, 
and restored le beau maigre to old Mo- 
ther Church,” 


Of a truth Caréme deserves, after 
this last passage, to have his epitaph 
written by the Right Rey. Father in 
God, Edward Coplestone ; or, better 
still, by that pleasantest ofall canons, 
past, present, or to come, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. Here are his high- 
flown ideas as to a maitre d hotel :— 


‘© The maitre d’ hotel should have, in 
combination and together, qualities which 
are rarely ever distributed separately. 
He should, above all, be a cook. His 
head should be strong, quick, productive. 
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He should be tempered to command, 
active, and animated, with an invincible 
ardour for labour. At the signal for 
serving dinner, he should be, beyond 
expression, a man of ensemble, of di- 
rection, enthusiastic, and attentive, even 
to trifles ; vigilant, he should see every 
thing, and know every thing. A muitre 
@’ hotel is never ill, never! From three 
o’clock he is every where present; he 
operates every where by a powerful com- 
pulsion ; he alone has the right to raise 
_ voice, and every one should bend to 
im. 

“You should comprehend him as a 
general at the moment of action. At his 
command each course is served and re- 
moved, each brigade as in march ; a din. 
ner of 300 no more embarrasses him than 
a dinner of twelve, if he have his plans 
prepared, cut, and dry, always, however, 
excepting the details. He should be so 
learned as to be able to write bills-of- 
fare off-hand, and without books. ‘This 
is improvisation, and it is necessary ia 
order to lead mankind.” 

It was said of Mr. Pitt, that he was 
so practised and accomplished a states- 
man, as to be able to write a king’s 
speech off-hand ; but this is the first 
time we have heard of a cook so 
learned as to write off-hand bills of 
fare. 

Alas! for poor Caréme. Some- 
times, like abler, but not more amus- 
ing, writers, he gets out of his 
depth :— 

“ Dining,” says he, “in England is 
the basis of representative government. 
Locke, Addison, Clark, Hume, Gibbon, 
were diners. They dined at Milord 
Chatham and North’s, at Mr. Adding. 
ton’s, and even at Pitt’s himself, that 
severe chancellor of the exchequer (et 
chez Pitt lui-méme ce sévere chancelier de 
Uéchéquier).”’ 

Now Locke, who was born in 
1632, died in 1704, before Lord 
Chatham and Henry Fox, second 
Lord Holland, were born ; Addison 
died in 1719, before either had attained 
a dinner-giving age. It is possible 
that Dr. Samuel Clark may have 
dined with Lord Chatham, though 
not probable, as he died in 1729; 
though none of the three could have 
dined with the “ severe chancellor of 
the exchequer, his son.” Hume and 
Gibbon may certainly have dined 
with Chatham, North, and Adding- 
ton; but Hume never could have 
dined with the “severe chancellor,” 
though Gibbon may have eaten his 
mutton with him. It were too much 
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to expect that Caréme should be very 
correctly informed in biographical 
history, but, as he wished to parade 
his information, he should, at all 
events, have taken the pains to refer 
to some biographical dictionary. 
What, however, are we to say of 
M. Fayot, the editor and author of 
sketches, both of Chatham and Pitt, 
who allowed these errors to pass 
without remark ? 

The following observations of the 
Marquis de Cussy, under the head of 
La Gastronomie & Paris en été, merit 
attention :— 


** Follow an experienced person, fol- 
low him on the Sunday. On that day he 
is free. He has refused the hurried 
country dinner, the dinner of friends ; he 
goes, in consequence, to the traiteur, 
who possesses his confidence, to the 
establishment of Borel, or tothe old Freres 
Provencaux ; the wines warm him, and 
his dinner is a little conception, if the 
early spring vegetables are cleverly in- 
troduced. Do not, however, believe that 
he neglects the solid part of the repast ; 
the vegetables, which he accepts in the 
spring and summer, are a compliment 
paid to the season. Sensual life is per- 
fect only at the good traiteurs of large 
towns, and la fine cuisine does not exist 
in the country among the fields, but near 
the city markets. Do not, therefore, fly 
Paris. It is in the fine season of the 
year that the great establishments display 
their superiority, and that it is agreeable 
to luxuriatein Paris. This is the moment 
that the reflecting gastronome chooses 
really to live, and he delights himself in 
the exquisite moderation of a good bill of 
fare of the Café de Paris. All that culi- 
nary commerce so generously or so dearly 
offers to civilisation is under his eyes, 
and as he has then but a small number of 
rivals, he may with full confidence be. 
lieve, if a generous wine nourishes and 
caresses his fancy, that all this luxury 
has been gathered together for him. If 
you wish to dine well in summer at Paris, 
dine at the Trois Fréres, dine at the 
Café de Paris, and ask, if you are little 
shattered by age or love, for the wing of 
a fowl, if it be roasted, for the leg, ifit be 
a la daube, for the breast if you are weak, 
or have been recently ill. A middle. 
aged, experienced man, somewhat on the 
wane, never quits Paris willingly, never 
quits for any length of time, I mean. 
Green fields please much less between 
forty and sixty than in the hey-day of 
youth. A small, agreeable dinner at this 
epoch of life becomes an affair, and one 
now tastes the calm pleasures of deli- 
berately meditated dinners, and a few 
choice wines. One prefers, at this age, 
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talking to feeling. This is the reason 
why good gastronomic establishments are, 
in the eyes of an isolated amateur, the 
points of the horizon from whence illu- 
sions and sun alike come.” 


We do not remember to have seen 
before the following observation on 
Beauvilliers :— 


‘* Beauvilliers enjoyed great vogue asa 
restaurateur for a long while, but he 
never was of high rank as a cook. He 
was full of civility and attentions for 
those who came to dine at his establish- 
ment, and paced to and fro through the 
apartments to see if the company were 
content. On the least symptom of dis. 
satisfaction he ordered the waiters to 
change a dish, and, going down to the 
kitchen, loudly scolded the negligent 
artist. At the Restoration, Beauvilliers 
was turne¢ into ridicule because he wished 
to perform these functions dressed a la 
Francaise, with a sword at his side. But, 
with the exception of the court-suit and 
the sword, it were to be desired that the 
restaurateurs of the present day shewed 
as much zeal and attention to their guests.” 


We are next treated to Dr. Roques’ 
Fragments sur les Plantes usuelles, 
from which we make the following 
extracts on blackbirds and thrushes :— 


«The taste for blackbirds and thrushes 
has passed from the ancients to the mo- 
derns. These birds are much esteemed 
in Germany, and in our southern pro- 
vinces. The blackbirds of Corsica and of 
Provence are renowned, above all re. 
nowned as they feed on myrtle and 
juniper-berries. Cardinal Fesch, arch 
bishop of Lyons, had a supply every 
year from Corsica. One dined at the 
house of his eminence partly because of 
his agreeable manners, partly for the 
noble and gracious reception he gave you, 
but, also, for his blackbirds, which were 
of exquisite flavour. More than one 
Lyonnese gourmand impatiently waited 
for the archiepiscopal clock to strike six. 
Then it was that these delicate little birds 
appeared upon the table, their delicious 
perfume charming all the guests. ‘Their 
appearance, their seductive tournure, were 
alsoadmired. Their backs were garnished 
with a small bouquet of fried sage, in 
some sort imitating the tail with which 
they were furnished when they poured 
forth their notes from the elm and haw- 
thorn. ‘ But what,’ the reader will ex- 
claim, ‘ you do not speak of the fine oil 
in which these beautiful birds were baked, 
nor of the agreeable rotis, whose bitter- 
ness strengthened your stomach, while it 
perfumed your mouth?’ You are right, 
judicious reader.” 
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The following is a receipt for a 
breakfast in winter as well as in 
summer : — 


‘* Breakfast during the months of July 
and August on iced coffee, and during 
the winter months on woodcock-soup. 
With this régime I restored to health and 
reason an aged canon, whose appetite 
was nearly gone, and who was disgusted 
with life.” 


Here is a true description of the 
manner in which that fine flavour 
which they possess is given to the 
Poularde du Mans :— 


** It is to the feeding on barley, and to 
that only, that the fine flavour of the 
poulard du Mans and of La Fleche is to be 
traced. This is one of the joys and de- 
lights of a gourmand, and if you have a 
little farm or even a trifle of a garden, 
you can fatten your own fowl. With 
a little care and time, you will have 
fowls and capons of an exquisite flavour. 
Feed them with ground-barley, mixed 
with bran aud milk for some days, and 
then put them in a cage in a dark, dry 
spot. Give them as much farinaceous 
barley and milk as they can swallow. 
But mind, above and before all things, to 
separate the little cocks from the hens. 
This is indispensable, and must be ri- 
gorously observed. In a fortnight or 
three weeks your fowls will have ac- 
quired a fine and delicate obesity. ‘ Be- 
ware,’ said Brillat de Savarin, ‘ of the 
turkey poults of the neighbourhood of 
Paris. They have a bitterness which 
revolts a delicate palate, for they are fed 
on stale crusts, horse-chestnuts, and sour 
vegetables.’ ” 


The following are taken at random 
from the Aphorismes, Pensées, et 
Mazimes of Caréme : — 


** Woe to the great cook who does not 
know how to profit by hisrenown. It is 
a grand fault, for labour wearies us out, 
and we ought to give over work before 
we lose our health.” 

“Tt is but natural that the man of 
genius should be loaded with fortune’s 
favours, that he should live in a fine 
mansion, that he should have a rich train 
of liveried servants to wait on him, and 
accompany his equipages. All this is 
right and proper; but all this is without 
dignity, if this man so blessed by Heaven 
does not comprehend all the importance 
of having at the head of his establish. 
ment a culinary artist, to give a repute to 
his table, to his good cheer, and to the 
ensemble of his establishment.” 

_ “ From the moment a cook becomes 
indifferent to his work he loses his re- 
putation.” 
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“« The reputation of a cook is acquired 
by an invariable constancy in the art of 
serving well.” 


“* A cook is an epicure by taste and by 
profession.” 

“The French cook in a foreign land is 
esteemed by the great; he is sought for 
and appreciated.” 

“« A renowned cook is the best of phy- 
sicians; so said Mercier, and he said 
truly. For the rich man, who wishes to 
preserve his health, should have an ac- 
complished cook and a devoted doctor.” 

** The cook, who is really enamoured 
of his art, is more grateful for the praise 
which a guest bestows on his talent, than 
he would be for a handful of gold.” 

‘* The every-day routine cook is with- 
out courage. His life flows away in 
mediocrity.” 

“‘ The cook’s place is always envied by 
such portion of the household as have 
learned nothing.” 

“ The man who calls himself a gour- 
mand, and eats gluttonously, is a glutton, 
and not a gourmand,” 


We have now gone through a 
great portion of this book, which is 
certainly an amusing and laughable 
one. There are, however, some chap- 
ters on coffee, dessert, and wines, 
which we have not touched on; and 
these, and more especially the chap- 
ters on wines and liqueurs, will afford 
materials for another article. 

In conclusion, we cannot but re- 
peat the pleasure it has afforded to 
see a taste for the luxuries of life 
again ne among our lively 
neighbours. It is three years and 
four months since we have visited 
the capital of the Gauls ; but we hope 
soon again to eat our suprémede de 
volaille, and quaff our glass of Beaune 
there without the danger of an 
émeute. 

Many of our old friends are, how- 
ever gone ; and the hospitable house 
of Jack Lattin, in the Rue Trudon, 
is for ever closed. It was, indeed, 
the palace of good cheer and good 
company. The last time we dined, 
there were Lords Dudley and Ward, 
Charlemont, Allen, and Howden; 
M. Hyde de Neuville, Mr. Man- 
deville, Mr. Underwood (a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review), Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Frizzel, of the Debats; 
and the witty and agreeable prefect 
of Lyons. In a short space of time, 
five of this number are gone to their 
account. “ Alas! what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
$8 





‘ The Stag-Headed Oak. 


THE STAG-HEADED OAK ! 


Have thee, majestic monarch, grave and old, 

“Or airs from heaven or fiery blasts from hell,” 
Charr'’d thy huge martyr’d forehead, bald and bold, 
Carved thy broad antlers on the beamy air, 

To be the terror of the glade and dell ? 
Tell to the passing year 
How bravely and how well 
Thou ‘st baffled centuries, whirlwinds, time, and fate, 
And holdest still thy stern and steadfast state. 


The elements of greatness still are thine, 
The will to dare, the fortitude secure, 
The proud defiance never to decline 
To storms that bluster with portentous roar, 
Whilst there is aught to brave or to endure 
For honour’d days no more, 
And memories that restore 
The fine old hours, when forest bugles rung 
From loyal English hearts the echoing glades among. 


Thou standest a lone, solitary tree— 
A desolate landmark ; once around thee stood, 
——_ in strength and lofty pedigree, 
re ruthless violence fell’d their solemn shade, 
Brothers in pride, a fine old British wood. 
They at thy feet were laid, 
Recumbent many a rood, 
And all the honours of their glories fled, 
Are garnered now, old monarch, round thy head. 


And well thou bearest on thine ancient brows 
The gloom of ages, thunder-scars of time ; 
And well, far-spreading, thy moss-mantled boughs 
Sustain the storms, the lightning blasts defy,— 
Being, as thou hast been, of strength sublime ; 
Yet are they who decry 
Thy fortitude as crime,— 
The envious crew who loathe the good and great, 
And curse them for their virtues that they hate. 


The earth's dark foes are round thee, grey-haired oak, 
For thou dost represent old centuries gone, 
Whose fadeless lustre only doth evoke 
Their hounded malice ; History's flame is there— 
Justice, Religion, Law, their triumphs won, 
And a proud kingdom’s prayer, 
Thanks for what Heaven hath done. 
Shall these th’ insidious ground-swell undermine, 
‘All—all these glorious memories of thine ? 


Immortal be thy being! Thou shalt stand 
Proud in the grandeur of thine ancient might ; 
For thee we'll rampart with so true a band 
Of stern, undaunted spirits, that the da 
Shall fade to desolate darkness from the light 
That beautifies its sway, 
Ere thee the fiends shall smite. 


Thy sacred presence doth inspire us all,— 
With thee, old oak, we've lived, and with thee we will fall. 
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Our readers cannot possibly have 
forgotten that, at one o'clock in the 
morning of the 18th of March last, 
the House of Commons being in com- 
mittee on Sir James Graham’s second 
Factory-bill, the government, after 
an animated debate, in which Sir 
Robert Peel put forth the whole of 
his strength, was left in a minority 
of nine. The question on which the 
ministers sustained this partial de- 
feat was not, then, in any sense of 
the term, a party one. ‘There had 
been no collision between Whig and 
Tory, Conservative and Liberal, 
Churchman and Dissenter. Not a 

int was mooted which ought to 

ave called into operation either per- 
sonal prejudice, or the jealousy of 
faction. The matter in dispute had 
much more connexion with benevo- 
lence than with the theory of govern- 
ment, with Christian philanthropy 
than with political economy. It was 
an argument carried on by good men 
on both sides as to what ought to be 
the maximum of time spent by cer- 
tain classes of the operatives in the 
cotton-mills of Manchester, and the 
cloth-manufactories of Leeds. Sir 
James Graham proposed that the 
owners of these mills and factories 
should be prohibited by act of par- 
liament from confining women and 
children to their tasks for more than 
twelve hours in the day. Lord 
Ashley contended that ten hours of 
such confinement was the utmost that 
the legislature ought to sanction, and 
that all beyond should be forbidden 
and guarded against by heavy penal- 
ties. And Lord Ashley, at the end 
of a two nights’ painful discussion, 
carried his point. Now there was no 
ground of triumph here for any one, 
except the noble mover of the amend- 
ment. Neither had the Whigs 
gained nor the Tories lost in public 
estimation by the result, for Lord 
Ashley was supported by quite as 
many of those who, on common occa- 
sions, vote with ministers, as of those 
who vote against them. And though 
Lord John Russell did go round to 
advocate, in opposition, opinions 
which he had scouted and ridiculed 
while a minister of the queen's go- 
vernment, he did not by this succeed 
in deluding the most prejudiced of 
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his adherents into a belief that he 
had won a victory over his rival. To 
have spoken, therefore, at that time 
of the affair as a ministerial defeat, 
would have been to misapply alto- 
gether a well-understood term. The 
minister was not defeated. He sim- 
ply found that, on a question of moral 
expediency, his habitual supporters 
differed in opinion among themselves, 
and that one of these, whose views 
were slightly at variance, and no 
more, with his own, succeeded in 
carrying a majority of members along 
with him. 

If we could have anticipated that 
this event was going, in the smallest 
degree, to damage the government, 
we should have most sincerely re- 
gretted it. 

The government is not perfect. 
We shall never see any thing like a 
perfect government again, for the 
nearer the constitution approaches to 
the point of democracy, the more 
entirely must statesmen become the 
creatures of impulse, not of their own 
impulses, but of those of their con- 
stituencies. But the present govern- 
ment, with all its faults, with its too 
great sensitiveness about public opi- 
nion, with its mystifications, its re- 
luctance to speak out, its “would 
an I could,” and other signs of in- 
firmity of purpose, is the best which, 
in the existing state of parties, we 
are likely to get; and we should 
very much lament, for the country’s 
sake, were its influence weakened. 
We feel, however, that it is not by 
being left once, and no more, in a 
minority on such a question as this, 
that the influence of any government 
can be weakened. For what, after 
all, is the question? Does it touch 
any great principle in ethics, or in 
manners, or in politics? Can we 
speak of it as a test whereby the 
fitness of men to advise their sove- 
reign, or to take the lead in the great 
council of the nation, may be tried ? 
Surely not. Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir James Graham, who contend that 
twelve hours constitute a better max- 
imum of factory labour for women 
and children than ten, may, or may 
not, be mistaken. But, as neither 
they nor Lord Ashley pretend to 
speak except upon the information of 
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others, it would be ridiculous to pre- 
dicate of them, either that they are 
more or less wise, better or less good 
men than their noble antagonist. 
The government, though out-voted, 
lost nothing of its hold upon the 
confidence of the country. It was 
just as much thought of on the 19th 

farch, both in London and through- 
out the country, as it had ever been. 
Such was the impression made upon 
our own minds, and upon the minds, 
we believe, of the great body of 
Conservatives throughout the empire, 
when the result of the division on 
the 18th of March came to be known. 
Some regretted that the govern- 
ment had opposed Lord Ashley's pro- 
position, lhe were sorry that 
Lord Ashley had moved his amend- 
ment, yet all alike regarded the issue 
as inflicting no brand upon either 
the character or the influence of the 
cabinet. 

We are not quite sure that the 
same thing could be said after the 
renewed discussions and divisions of 
the 22d of March had taken place. 
To seek by an underhand pro- 
cess, or, through the exercise of 
official influence, to undo what one 
branch of the legislature has deli- 
berately done, is neither a dignified 
nor a prudent proceeding under any 
circumstances ; and the process, alto- 
gether Whig in its nature, com- 
mitted the government, in the pre- 
sent instance, too far. It seemed as 
if their pride had taken the alarm, or 
that their anger was kindled, or their 
personal jealousies were awakened, or 
any other chord touched in their 
hearts, except high principle, and a be- 
coming regard to the spirit, as well 
as to the forms, of the constitution. 
We do not mean to say that circum- 
stances may not arise which shall 
justify a minister in calling upon 
either house of parliament to revise 
its decision. Ifa question be carried 
by surprise in a thin house, or by 
the skilful manceuvring of a rival 
whipper-in, the party defeated has a 
right to renew the combat in an 
way and at any time that may suit 
its own convenience. But there was 
no surprise here. The adherents of 
the government knew perfectly be- 
forehand that the question was com- 
ing on. Some stayed to resist the 
ministers’ proposition; others went 
away to their country houses, thus 
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shewing that, if not postively hostile 
to the scheme, the interest which 
they took in it was not strong enough 
to keep them a single week in Lon- 
don; and a third party, though 
written for to come up and vote, re- 
fused to do so. There was, there- 
fore, no surprise in the case. The 
defeat, if we must speak of it as 
such, had been sustained in a fair 
field, and the results of the renewed 
encounter were not calculated to make 
things better. Indeed, the issue of 
the incidental discussion which led to 
two separate divisions, not only con- 
firmed the public in their belief that 
a twelve-hours’ clause was bad, but 
it covered the legislature itself with 
ridicule, of which by far the largest 
— attached to the cabinet. No 
1uman being had spoken seriously in 
favour of a via media. The minister 
had battled for his twelve-hours’ 
clause, the noble member for Dor- 
setshire for ten hours, and, behold, 
when the House was called upon to 
decide between them, it left both 
parties in a minority! A very small 
number of crotchety people, some 
eight or ten at the most, proved 
strong enough to upset them both. 
Wasever any thing socomical? Did 
a government, usually prudent, ever 
place itself in so false a position ? 
Well, the home secretary was again 
thwarted, and the defeat seems to 
have deprived him of equanimity 
altogether. Mortification grew into 
anger. He would not put up with 
such scurvy treatment from his 
friends, nor yield an inch of the high 
ground which he had taken. A 
‘Twelve-hours’ bill he had proposed, 
and a Twelve-hours’ bill he would 
have, let it cost what it may. Gen- 
tlemen might make fools of them- 
selves as much and as often as they 
pleased, but he was determined that 
they should not make a fool of him. 
At the same time he was willing yet 
again to open a door of escape for the 
Commons out of the dilemma in 
which they had placed themselves, 
and he, therefore, proposed at once 
to withdraw the bill, with the un- 
derstanding that he should be per- 
mitted to suspend the usages of the 
House, and introduce another and a 
similar bill this same session. Now 
this was bad enough, but the sort of 
menace which kept pace with the 
application made it a thousand times 
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worse. The House was informed, in 
tolerably decent terms, that on its 
compliance with this proposition, in 
the first place, and its willingness 
to eat the leek when the question 
came on again, in the second, de- 
pended the sort of favour with 
which, in time coming, her ma- 
jesty’s present advisers would be dis- 
posed to regard it. The question 
of twelve hours versus ten thus be- 
came, of a sudden, a cabinet question. 
Believing, as they professed to do, 
that the greatness of the British em- 
pire depended on keeping women and 
children in the factories for twelve 
hours out of every twenty-four, Sir 
James Graham and his colleagues 
would not, as a government, survive 
the shame of a third defeat for one 
hour. Gentlemen might act as they 
—-s There was no particular 
ove for place about the right ho- 
nourable speaker. Far from it. He 
could be just as happy any where as 
on the treasury bettie, only let the 
Conservative party look to them- 
selves, for the consequences of their 
stubbornness on such a vital point 
might be a great deal more serious 
than they imagined. Who could re- 
sist such a line of argument as this? 
The House of Commons, with Lord 
Ashley at his head, wisely gave way, 
and the mutilated bill was with- 
drawn on the terms which its ori- 
ginator proposed. 

It would be worse than idle to 
deny that the way in which this un- 
lucky affair has been managed creates 
both shame and sorrow throughout 
the great Conservative party. Men 
feel and say that it was unbecoming 
in the rulers of a great nation to lose 
their own tempers and quarrel with 
their friends on a matter of mere de- 
tail. Had the point at issue involved 
a question whether the legislature 
ought to interfere between the em- 
ployer and his work-people at all, 
there might have been some excuse for 
warmth, because in this case a great 
political principle would have been at 
stake ; and, whatever the opinions of 
individuals might be, the most stre- 
nuous advocates for such interference 
must have admitted that their adver- 
saries were engaged in a momentous 
contest. But when you come to 
argue respecting time, when admit- 
ting the justice and the wisdom of 
interference on both sides, you haggle 
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and dispute concerning the number 
of hours which shall be adjudged to 
be sufficient for taxing the health 
and strength of women and children 
in factories, you lower both your- 
selves and the great assembly which 
listens to you in the eyes of the whole 
world. The question is no longer 
one of politics, but of morals and 
humanity. If it were the former, 
statesmen might properly decide upon 
it. But, being the latter, and neither 
more nor less than the latter, it is 
rather to physicians, and clergymen, 
and Christian philosophers, than to 
political economists, that you ought 
to refer it. And, above all, for a 
minister of the crown to affirm that 
England’s prosperity depends, not on 
leaving the master and the servant to 
settle their hours for themselves, but 
on the extension of the power of com- 
pulsory labour to twelve rather than 
to ten, is, or seems to be, as uncalled- 
for an escapade as ever was listened 
to, even in the House of Commons. 
We must confess that the whole 
affair puzzles us sorely, and that, if 
the Whig method of accounting for 
it be not the true one, the riddle is 
such as we defy (Edipus himself to 
read. 

If there be one member of the 
oe government whom the Whigs 
nate more cordially than all the rest, 
it is Sir James Graham. For Lord 
Stanley they cherish no great love, 
to be sure; but Sir James is the 
object of their bitterest abhorrence, 
which they take every convenient 
opportunity of demonstrating. Ac- 
cordingly, they gave him no credit 
whatever for either purity of motive 
or wisdom of purpose in the con- 
coction of his Factory-bills. They 
assert, on the contrary, that his opi- 
nions, like those of his chief, all go 
against any legislative interference 
whatever with the disposal of capital, 
whether it consist of money or of 
labour. And they further say, that 
had it been possible for him, as a 
member of a Conservative cabinet, 
to meet the question which Lord 
Ashley has so often raised by a 
direct negative, he would have 
done so. But the popularity which, 
for years back, has attended Lord 
Ashley’s endeavours to throw the 
shield of legislative protection over 
the most helpless orders of the com- 
munity, satisfied him that this was 
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not to be done. He determined, 
therefore, in defiance of the remon- 
strances of his colleagues, to take 
this measure, at all events, out of the 
noble lord’s hands. 

* You see,” was his argument at 
various meetings of the cabinet, “ that 
all the world goes with him. I feel, 
as you do, that he is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and exceedingly regret that he 
should have acquired such influence 
inthecountry. But what can we do? 
The day for direct resistance is gone 
by. His Collieries-bill has esta- 
blished a precedent which we can no 
more set aside than we can set aside 
my own unlucky Reform-bill. We 
must, therefore, deal craftily with 
this man, and cut the ground from 
beneath his feet.” 

Of course, we do not believe one 
word of this ridiculous story. It is 
a pure invention of the enemy, got 
up in the hope of sowing dissension 
among the Conservatives, or, at all 
events, of driving the minister, whom 
the Whigs especially abhor, out of 
office. It is, moreover, a very wicked 
invention, for there is just enough 
in the history of the past to give a 
colouring of truth to the fiction, such 
as the uninitiated may find them- 
selves at a loss how to explain away. 
There can be no doubt, for example, 
that Lord Ashley's extreme popu- 
larity rests altogether on his earnest- 
ness and devotion to the cause of the 
poor. His name is associated in 
every lodging-house in the manufac- 
turing districts with efforts made, and 
personal sacrifices submitted to, for 
the sake of the operatives. His pub- 
lic life has been spent in the endea- 
vour to improve both their moral 
and physical condition, and they are 
fully alive to the fact, and deeply 
grateful for it. Neither can it be 
denied that he has received less than 
encouragement to go on with his be- 
nevolent undertaking from the seve- 
ral cabinets which during the last 
fourteen or fifteen years have pre- 
sided in succession over the affairs 
of the country. Not that we are 
prepared to say that he has always 
been right in his calculations. We 
suspect, on the contrary, that an ex- 
cessive zeal for what may be called 
moral legislation is as apt to blind 
men to consequences as any other 
excessive zeal. And even in the 
measure now under discussion, it may 
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admit of a doubt whether Lord Ash- 
ley be not inerror. But be this as 
it may, the people most interested 
have from the outset gone with him, 
while one government after another 
has resisted him. How often has the 
Ten Hours’-bill been rejected through 
the influence of Tory leaders of op- 
position, not less than of Whig cabi- 
net ministers. With what undis- 
guised reluctance was the Collieries- 
bill passed, not merely on the part 
of Lord John Russell, but on that of 
Sir Robert Peel. While, therefore, 
we discredit the rumour that Sir 
James Graham's new-born benevo- 
lence originated in jealousy of Lord 
Ashley, we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that the singular way in 
which it has been manitested leaves 
us considerably at a loss how to trace 
it back to a more legitimate source. 
Let us remind our readers of certain 
facts which are of too recent a date 
to be entirely forgotten any where. 
Lord Ashley, after again and again 
trying the Whigs, and finding them 
on all occasions deaf to his arguments, 
waited, like a loyal subject, till the 
queen's present advisers should have 
established themselves in their seats. 
He then returned to his favourite 
subject. Early in the session 1842-3 
he made a speech about the degraded 
state of the manufacturing districts, 
which fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the senses of his auditors, and stirred 
up on both sides of the house a tem- 
pest of enthusiasm. He was compli- 
mented by the leaders of every party, 
while the home-secretary, Sir James 
Graham, not only praised, but en- 
treated that he might himself be per- 
mitted to apply a remedy to evils of 
which he acknowledged both the ex- 
istence and the enormity. With great 
good taste, as well as excellent feel- 
ing, Lord Ashley made way at once 
for a minister of the crown, and in 
due time Sir James Graham’s first 
edition of a Factory-bill was brought 
forward. We shall never forget the 
shouts of approbation with which it 
was greeted. Within doors and 
without, there was but one feeling 
abroad, namely, that at length Eng- 
land was blessed by having at the 
head of her councils a cabinet which 
did understand its moral duty as well 
as its political. One or two objec- 
tionable clauses there might be in 
the bill, for no human work has ever 
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yet been perfect; but there was a 
point established by it which the 
wise felt to be so supereminently im- 
portant that, for the sake of this 
great good, they cheerfully shut their 
eyes to lesser imperfections. The 
great good which was in Sir James's 
first Factory-bill was the provision 
which was thereby made for giving 
to the children of the operatives in 
the manufacturing districts the 
blessing of a moral and religious edu- 
cation. Moreover, reflecting men 
hailed it as the commencement of a 
system which would by and by be- 
come universal,—as the first step to- 
wards removing from England the 
stigma which attaches to her because 
of her disgraceful singularity among 
the nations of Europe in the neglect 
of this important matter. In one 
quarter alone there seemed to be 
lukewarmness towards the educa- 
tional clauses. The extreme party 
in the Church took no notice of them. 
But the extreme party in the Church 
is neither a powerful, nor an agi- 
tating party ; it will always obey the 
laws even if it disapprove of them. 
But, with this exception, Conserva- 
tives and Whigs, wesay nothing about 
Radicals, though even they seemed 
amazingly taken by the a at 
the outset, went with the minister 
heartily, and would have floated both 
him and his bill triumphantly to 
port had he been sufficiently in 
earnest to avail himself of the feeling 
which he had excited. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Sir James Graham 
was either not in earnest or else he 
very much mistook the nature of his 
own position. Instead of pressing 
the bill forward while enthusiasm 
was at its height, he suffered it to 
languish till time was given for the 
Dissenters to get up a clamour, and 
then, though still certain of a victory, 
he chose first to remodel, and finally 
to withdraw, his project ere the 
House of Commons had time to de- 
cide upon it. Our readers will re- 
member with what hearty good-will 
we gave to him, while his original 
measure was in the balance, all the 
support which this Magazine was 
capable of giving. And it will not, 
therefore, surprise them when we 
add, that the abandonment of that 
measure struck a damp upon our spi- 
rits from which they have not yet reco- 
vered, nor-are likely soon to recover. 
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The new Factory-bill, shorn of its 
educational clauses, never had the 
smallest charm for us. We saw at 
once that it was concocted in the worst 
spirit of established legislation, that 
is to say, that its great object was 
to protect as much as — mo- 
nied men and dead capital, and to con- 
fer the slenderest boon which, under 
existing circumstances, could be con- 
ceded to the overworked and cruelly 
neglected operatives. Now if we are 
going to legislate between master and 
workmen at all, we are surely, when 
we look to this, beginning at the 
wrong end. Monied men and dead 
capital are able, for the most part, 
to take care of themselves. They 
have done so in this country, at least, 
pretty effectually, for the world has 
never known a people among whom 
there was such an enormous amount 
of wealth so very unequally divided. 
But what benefit is conferred upon the 
masses by the accumulation in the 
hands of the few of these overgrown 
fortunes? Does any portion of the 
money earned by the sweat of the 
poor’s man’s brow go forth again in 
providing for him and his family the 
means of health, far less of innocent 
recreation? What care is taken in 
Manchester or Leeds of the ventila- 
tion of the hovels into which the 
operatives are thrust? Where are 
the parks and public gardens in 
which, when the long day’s work is 
over, the poor may seek for refresh- 
ment both to mind and body ? What 
schools can we boast of as supported 
at the public expense and superin- 
tended by officers responsible to the 
crown, wherein the children of the 

r shall be educated? Does the 
egislature provide in any way for 
the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple? The Church is theoretically in 
union with the state, that is to say, 
the state professes to regard the 
established Church as the purest 
form of Christianity in existence, yet 
what provision is made for the erec- 
tion and endowment by the state of 
places of public worship in any one 
of the enormous towns that are grow- 
ing up among us continually? Is 
there no moral obligation on the go- 
vernment to attend to these things ? 
Is power intrusted to them for the 
mere purpose of fostering trade, of 
encouraging adventure, of protecting 
capital? Surely not. He to. whom 
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Mr. Senior himself will probably 
pay some respect has left this maxim 
upon record, “The life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.” 
And woe be to the government and 
the legislature which either forgets so 
solemn a truth, or acts as if it had no 
existence. 

But we shall be told that by in- 
terfering between the capitalist and 
the poor for whom he is willing to 
find employment, we are just as 
likely to injure as to benefit the lat- 
ter. Labour is the poor man’s only 
property, and in proportion as you 
throw impediments in the way of his 
disposal of it, you not only hinder 
him from permanently bettering his 
condition, but you subject him to 
many immediate inconveniences. Un- 
doubtedly you do if your interference 
be either partial or capricious. Make 
one law for Manchester and another 
for Bolton, and there can be no doubt 
that if the law for Bolton be more 
favourable to the capitalist than 
that for Manchester, to Bolton all 
the trade of Manchester will be car- 
ried. But pass one general act which 
shall apply to all manufacturing 
places in the empire, and establish 
regulations for the management of 
all public works, whether belonging 
to the nation or to individuals, and 
will any body pretend to say that 
the labouring classes can suffer by it ? 
Can manufacturers who have em- 
barked, say a hundred thousand 
pounds, in buildings and machinery, 
afford to shut up their mills wane 
because a law happens to be passed 
whereby they are restrained from em- 
ploying infants in these mills under 
thirteen years of age, or putting women 
to their tasks for more than ten hours 
out of the four-and-twenty? The 
idea is monstrous. We are aware 
that the threat has been held out. 
Several of the leading orators of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League have had 
the effrontery to declare that if the 
Ten Hours’-bill pass they will re- 
move with their capital to some for- 
eign country and seek there the 
means of growing rapidly rich which 
are denied to them here. Let them 
fulfil their threat if they please. 
Their buildings, their machinery, 
their skill, their enterprise, will all 
be taken up by men quite as good as 
they ; and whatever Germany or 
the United States may gain by their 
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emigration, ~paee will lose nothing 
by it. But will they emigrate? Not 
a foot. Worshippers of Mammon as 
they are, they will never submit to 
so great a sacrifice as the abrupt 
breaking up of a long-established 
connexion in every case involves. 
On the contrary, we shall find them 
working their brains in order to de- 
vise some scheme by which, if the 
benevolent purposes of the legisla- 
ture cannot be defeated, whatever 
diminution of profits they may have 
for a brief space been subjected to, 
shall be made good. And such is 
our opinion of their talent in their 
own peculiar line, that we have no 
doubt of their perfect success either in 
the one project or the other. 

There was a time, we had hoped 
that it was passed away for ever, 
when statesmen and philosophers 
seemed alike incapable of discrimina- 
ting between the exigencies of what 
may be called a natural, or at least 
a voluntary state of society, and those 
of a state which is to its minutest ar- 
rangements constrained and artificial. 
Under the former head we include 
the position of all ordinary buyers 
and sellers, whether they earn the 
means of purchasing the necessaries 
of life by their own personal exer- 
tions, or inherit such means from 
their fathers. Under the latter we 
comprise such men, women, and 
children, as the order of events may 
have compelled to toil together in 
masses, and subjected to the arbitrary 
control of one or more taskmasters. 
We are willing to admit that it is 
a mischievous legislation which seeks 
to interfere between the buyer and 
the seller by means of assizes on bread 
and suchlike guild regulations; so 
also if you direct the police to go into 
private houses after certain hours 
to put out lights and drive men from 
their occupations, whatever they may 
be, you attempt to establish a ty- 
ranny which will soon effect its own 
cure. In like manner, to talk of 
fixing by act of parliament the hours 
of labour for people employed in the 
business of agriculture is to talk 
like idiots. The seasons themselves 
arrange this point; for wind, and 
hail, and sunshine, and shower, all 
settle, in their turns, how much and 
how little work is to be done. So it 
is, also, with the author in his study, 
with the artist over his easel, with 
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the poor sem in her garret. 
These go to their respective occupa- 
tions only when circumstances con- 
strain them,—that is, when the im- 
pulse of genius is on them, or there 
comes a demand for the article which 
they are able to produce. And if 
they work night and day for a while, 
they do so with the assurance on 
their minds that it is always compe- 
tent to them to intermit the exertion, 
and to rest as often as rest seems 
desirable. To legislate for them, 
therefore, and for such as they, 
is not only unwise, but impossible. 
No sane man would vote for your 
enactments; no body of police, how- 
ever numerous and vigilant, would 
be able to enforce obedience to 
them. But very different are both 
the condition and the necessities of 
those who come and go,—who work 
or are idle at the bidding of a task- 
master. The negroes in Louisiana 
are not more completely in a state of 
bondage than your operative manu- 
facturers, whether they be children 
or upgrown persons. It is not said 
to them, one by one, “ We have an 
order for so much cloth, which you 
must get ready against a certain day. 
Use your own discretion as to 
the hours which you devote to la- 
bour, only taking care not to disap- 
point us.” But the bargain is, that, 
day by day, and month by month, 
the wretched creatures shall make 
their appearance in the mills, and 
abide there at their tasks, for twelve, 
or fifteen, or eighteen hours out of 
every four-and-twenty, on pain of 
being cast adrift, and left to the ten- 
der mercy of the poor-law com- 
missioners. And the cause of this 
remarkable contrariety between their 
case and the cases of other persons is, 
that, whereas, in domestic occupa- 
tions, and in many sorts of occupa- 
tions which carry workpeople beyond 
their own homes, machinery, if it be 
used at all, is used as an aid to human 
industry,—in the mills and factories 
human industry is but a subsidiary 
to machinery. In the manufacturing 
districts, the capabilities of the ma- 
chine regulate the labour of the hu- 
man being. The machine is there- 
fore the first thing considered ; the 
human being, at a very long interval, 
the second. Is this sort of thing 
to be tolerated in a Christian coun- 
try, and among people who pro- 
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fess to be both moral and enlight- 
ened ? 

And here let us pause for a mo- 
ment to remark, with as much of 
astonishment as of sorrow, upon the 
line of defence which Sir Robert 
Peel took up, when coming to the 
rescue of his over-matched and tho- 
roughly-beaten home-secretary. “If 
I yield to you in this point,” such 
was the gaan of his argument, 
“shall I not open out a field of end- 
less legislation ? Let us once inter- 
fere in the arrangements of private 
business ; let us in any single in- 
stance determine the number of 
hours of labour which the employer 
shall be entitled to exact from his 
operative, and I defy you to refuse a 
similar boon to all other classes, if, 
indeed, a boon it deserve to be ac- 
counted, which must inevitably set 
masters and servants every where by 
the ears, very much to the detriment 
of the latter.” Now, without stopping 
to repeat what has just been de- 
monstrated, that there is no parallel, 
and can be none, between the case of 
human creatures which act as ap- 
pendages to dead machinery and that 
of the men, or women, or children to 
whom machinery is attached as an 
assistant, we must be permitted to 
observe, that this habit of legislative 
interference between master and ser- 
vant is not new,—that it is of as 
old standing as the first establish- 
ment of law in this or any other 
country in the world. Nay, more. 
We beg most respectfully to remind 
the premier, that on this right of in- 
terference by the civil magistrate 
between master and servant, de- 
pends the very existence of civilised 
society. ‘Take a case in point, and let 
it be as near to the line of the savage 
state as can well be thought of. You 
ask a labourer to work in your field, 
and agree to pay him so much a-day 
for his work ; but you do so with the 
perfect adonmaing on both sides 
that the job shall be completed in 
good time and in a workmanlike 
manner. You ascertain, upon ex- 
amining the field, that the soil has 
not been turned up to half a spade’s 
depth. What are youtodo? Re- 
fuse to pay the man his wages. Per- 
fectly right. But suppose he insist 
upon being paid? Are you to fight 
it out with him on the spot,— using 
spades, or rakes, or hoes, as argu- 
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ments; or is it fitting that there 
should be a judge or magistrate, 
who, hearing what the parties have 
to say, and taking evidence in sup- 
port of their several allegations, shall 
determine whether or not the day’s 
wages have been justly earned ? 
Surely, the latter is the only means 
of keeping civilised society together ; 
and surely this decision by the ma- 
gistrate determines at the same time 
what does, in the matter of trench- 
ing ground, and what does not, 
constitute a fair day’s work. For 
you refuse to pay as well because 
your labourer gave too little time as 
because he gave too little care and 
bodily exertion to his task. 

The doctrine, then, that the legis- 
lature ought never to interfere be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployed in a free country is altogether 
inadmissible. The whole theory of 
your laws, the whole arrangement of 
your social system, — upon a 
principle diametrically the reverse ; 
and you could not destroy or under- 
mine that principle without over- 
throwing the entire social fabric 
which rests upon it. Indeed, to such 
an extent is the law’s supremacy in 
these matters carried, that the irra- 
tional animals which serve man de- 
rive advantage from it. You deter- 
mine by act of parliament how many 
nem the proprietors of a four- 
orsed coach and a two-horsed omni- 
bus shall be allowed to carry. And 
you settle this point arbitrarily, be- 
cause experience has taught you that 
there are scoundrels in the world 
who, for the sake of a little imme- 
diate profit, will overwork, perhaps 
kill, horses, even though these horses 
belong to themselves. Are not men, 
and still more women and children, 
entitled to the same protecting care 
on the part of the legislature? For 
it is ridiculous, amid the redundancy 
of an increasing population, and the 
daily and hourly substitution of 
some new mechanical invention for 
manual labour, to speak even of up- 
grown persons as if they might ac- 
cept or reject at pleasure the terms of 
any master who shall propose to 
take them into steady employment. 
So great is the present competition 
among the operative classes, that with 
us the marvel is, not that women 
and children should be subjected to 
an average of fifteen hours’ toil out 
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of every four-and-twenty, but that 
they are not worked, like the misera- 
ble brutes that draw the hackney- 
coaches and cabs about the streets of 
London by night, till they die under 
it. For, were matters brought to 
this, the mills would still be supplied 
abundantly. 

One of the strongest arguments of 
the advocates of the twelve hours’ 
clause was, that the operatives them- 
selves were in favour of the arrange- 
ment. Sir James Graham had con- 
sulted persons well versed in these 
matters, and was satisfied that the 
case was so. Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright, with other mill-owners and 
cotton-lords, vouched for the truth 
of the allegation. The operatives 
were by far too intelligent not to un- 
derstand that restrictions in time 
must of necessity be followed by a 
reduction of profits, which would 
press with a far greater a 
upon the workpeople than upon 
their masters. It was to no purpose 
that Lord Ashley or his supporters 
denied this. They were fairly 
laughed to scorn, and told, point 
blank, that if they imagined that 
there was eloquence enough in them 
to reconcile the workpeople to a se- 
rious diminution of their wages, they 
laboured under a grievous mistake. 
The events of the last month have 
pretty well determined who was right 
and who wrong in this dispute. There 
has been a prodigious stir in the 
manufacturing districts. The people 
have been appealed to at a succession 
of public meetings, whether they 
will have a Ten Hours’-bill or a 
Twelve. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that out of the speakers who 
have addressed them, few have con- 
cealed the fact, that the passing of 
the former measure will in all pro- 
bability subject the working classes 
to a considerable reduction of wages. 
To a man, they have received this 
announcement in the very best spirit. 
They express their willingness to 

urchase at a fair money-cost the 
uxury of having their homes ren- 
dered comparatively comfortable, and 
their children’s health and morals 
attended to. They are willing to 
submit to a reduction of their wages 
should such a measure be found ne- 
cessary. But will any necessity of 
the sort arise? We do not believe 
that it will; or, if it do, we are con- 
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fident that the additional portion of 
time and strength left to the mother 
of a family, which she may devote to 
a better arrangement of her domestic 
economy, will more than compensate 
for it. For what can the poor wo- 
man do now; when, after some fif- 
teen or twenty hours’ labour, she re- 
turns to her cheerless home, jaded 
and worn? Literally nothing, ex- 
cept seek for refreshment either in 
sleep, or the use of those stimulants 
to which, through the immediate re- 
lief which they bring to the over- 
wrought frame, the unthinking are 
apt to resort. But release her from 
her task, while yet some portion of 
the day remains, and see whether 
the maternal instinct, not to speak of 
a higher principle, will fail to guide 
her to the proper use of these hours 
of relaxation. Granting, then, that 
the people themselves must pay in 
money for the protection which they 
covet, is it certain that, taking other 
matters into account, they will be 
materially the losers? We do not 
think that it is; and, what is more, 
the operatives themselves are uni- 
versally of our way of thinking. 

We are not going to weaken a 
good case by descending to the level 
of such as seem incapable of abstract- 
ing their thoughts from questions of 
mere profit and loss. It is a matter 
of speculation whether a ten hours’- 
law will operate as a check upon 
trade, or only diffuse it over a wider 
surface. That it might interfere a 
little with the profits of the larger 
firms we are not indisposed to be- 
lieve; because, where you insist upon 
the owner of ten mills closing his 
works simultaneously with the owner 
of one mill, you place the two on a 
much more equal footing than that 
on which they stand at present. But 
beyond this we really cannot see 
how it could affect the progress of 
events at all, far less why it should 
throw a multitude of workpeople out 
of employment. For this much 
seems certain, that if the quantity of 
goods manufactured do not at the 
prone moment exceed what the mar- 
xet requires, means will always be 
found to manufacture up to the ut- 
most limits of that demand. You 
hinder existing mills from going on 
as they have heretofore done inces- 
santly; your warehouses will soon 
be emptied. You see how the wind 
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is blowing, and provide against it in 
good time. Fresh mills will spring 
up in all directions; new capital will 
be embarked in them; and the ope- 
ratives, so far from being driven into 
idleness, will seek and find, on a more 
extensive field, a far steadier and 
more satisfactory, if not so well-re- 
munerated, an occupation. And as to 
the masters, the old capitalists must 
be content with a somewhat more 
moderate profit. ‘The new, not hay- 
ing their memories burthened with 
thoughts of better times, will go on 
very contentedly realising over and 
above what may be needed for a 
genteel maintenance their ten or pos- 
sibly their five per cent on the sums 
which they have embarked. We 
shall have no more strides from in- 
digence to wealth as we have had in 
other days, to be sure. Families of 
Arkwrights and Peels may spring 
up among us rarely. Indeed, it 
may be difficult to keep up the 
race of Cobdens, who, beginning 
upon some two thousand pounds, 
manage, at the end of twenty years, 
to write themselves down worth sixty 
thousand. But it does not, therefore, 
follow that there will be less happi- 
ness, less virtue, less religion in the 
empire than there is now. 

The truth is, and we avow our 
persuasion of the fact with pride, that 
there is rising up among us a far 
higher sense of the duties of the ruler 
to the subject than was ever enter- 
tained in this country till of late. 
We are learning to feel, that as man 
was intended by his Creator to look 
beyond the mere wants of the body 
and the means of supplying them, so 
it is incumbent upon the government 
to provide that opportunities shall be 
afforded, even to the humblest mem- 
bers of a community, for the cultiva- 
tion of those moral and intellectual 
faculties which raise man above the 
level of the brutes that perish. 
Moreover, we are beginning to 
find out that a taste for the purer 
ee that have their seat in the 

ome affections, or spring from the 
exercise of the mind, are not only 
not incompatible with habits of in- 
dustry, but are the best and surest 
promoters of such habits. Give the 
working man a neat apartment to 
inhabit; let him find there, when 
his day's labour is done, a tidy wife 
and well-dressed children ; teach these 
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children to read, so that if he be him- 
self unlettered, they may become his 
instructors in one sense, while they 
are his pupils in another ; throw open 
for him a place of exercise in the 
vicinity of his home, and lead him 
gradually into the practice of putting 
on his best clothes ere he enter it, 
and of entering it with the greatest 
glee when his family is about him ; 
and, above all, connect these things 
in his mind with a sense of gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, and the 
habit of evincing that gratitude by 
acts of public worship, and you will 
find him far more assiduous in the 
prosecution of his daily tasks, and far 
more trustworthy, whatever may be 
the situation in which he is placed, 
than he is now, or ever can become 
while you continue to treat him, as 
the law has heretofore done, as the 
mere producer of capital,and no more. 
We are rejoiced to believe that a 
conviction of these great truths is 
entering gradually into the minds of 
those whose position affords them the 
best opportunity of turning them to 
a practical account. So great a re- 
volution as this, of which we are 
dreaming, cannot be brought about 
in a day or in a year; but that it is 
attainable, with God's help, we feel 
as convinced as we do of our own 
existence; and we are satisfied that 
the first great step towards the at- 
tainment of it will have been taken 
when a good factory-bill, which shall 
provide both for the education of the 

oung and the rest of the aged, shall 

ave been passed. 

It has been our great endeavour 
throughout this paper, to avoid as 
much as possible touching upon 
points, the discussion of which might 
rouse the passions, without convincing 
the understandings, of our readers. 
We have, therefore, abstained from 
drawing for them any picture of 
the sufferings of the women and chil- 
dren, and the frightful degradation 
of the men, in the manufacturing 
districts, under the operation of the 
laws now in force. They who are 
curious about details of this sort will 
do well to consult the Reports of the 

Jommission of Inquiry, and may refer 
with advantage to Lord Ashley's 
speeches, of which almost all the 
telling points are taken from these 
Reports. But we cannot lay aside 
the pen without adverting shortly to 
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the part which the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn-law League have taken in 
these discussions. ‘Toa man they are 
opposed to the Ten-hours’ clause. 
They resisted the educational clauses 
of the former bill ; they were among 
the few who, when they were first 
proposed, did not greet these clauses 
with an enthusiasm of delight ; and 
now they set their faces against the 
emancipation of the women and chil- 
dren in their employment from the 
grinding bondage in which they are at 
present held. We are not surprised 
at the circumstance. We never enter- 
tained a doubt as to the end at which 
they have been driving throughout 
the whole of their crusade against 
the corn-laws. We knew from the 
outset, that to better the condition 
of the operatives formed no part of 
the plan of which they sought the 
accomplishment; and the opposition 
which they now offer to Lord Ashley's 
humane purpose nothing surprises 
us. Yet is it past dispute, that ifa 
repeal of the corn-laws could be 
forced on by any thing, it would be 
by the very measure which Lord 
Ashley proposes to them for adoption ; 
for, assuming that their anticipations 
are well founded, taking it for granted 
that the immediate effect of the ar- 
rangement would be to give to foreign 
manufacturers advantages against 
which we at home could not pretend 
to struggle, is it not clear as the sun 
at noon-day, that the weight of cir- 
cumstances would compel the opening 
of British ports to the free importa- 
tion of corn? because thus and thus 
only could we hope to coax the venders 
of that corn into becoming purchasers 
of our manufactured goods which 
we should barter to them in exchange 
for their corn. But no, this sort of 
arrangement is not such as they 
would make the smallest exertion to 
bring about. They have no desire 
to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple underthem. Their single object 
is to grow rich themselves, and, pro- 
vided only they can accomplish that, 
the extent of wrong likely to be done 
to others is never by them taken into 
account. 


We had written thus far when our 
attention was directed, first, toa letter 
which Colonel Torrens has addressed 
to Lord Ashley on the subject of the 
Ten-hours’ clause ; and, next, to the 
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course which his lordship has stated 
that he means to pursue when Sir 
James Graham’s third Factory-bill 
is submitted to the house for discus- 
sion. In reference to Colonel Tor- 
rens’s pamphlet, we have little to say. 
It is a well-written and ingenious 
defence of things as they are, and is 
marked throughout with good feeling 
and excellent taste. But it will not 
convince either the noble member 
for Dorsetshire, or the operatives in 
the manent districts, that they 
are acting unwise y in the matter, on 
the attainment of which they have 
set their hearts. Colonel Torrens’s 
pamphlet, like every other treatise of 
the kind, lays down certain positions 
as irrefragable, and then argues from 
them to conclusions which nobody, 
admitting the premises to be sound, 
will ever think of denying. He as- 
sumes that both here and elsewhere, 
manufacturers fabricate the precise 
quantity of goods which are wanted, 
and no more; and that they find for 
their goods, as soon as they bring 
them into the market, a ready sale, at 
a greater or a less amount of profit. 
Now we beg to remind the writer 
that this is a mere illusion. No 
manufacturer limits the productions of 
his mills to the amount for which he is 
morally certain that he will be able 
to find purchasers. On the con- 
trary, one great cause—indeed the 
great cause of all our manufactur- 
ing distress for many years back, 
has been over- production. Such 
have been the improvements con- 
tinually made in machinery, such the 
eagerness of the parties who either in- 
vent these improvements or first make 
use of them, to reap a large harvest 
ere others can step in to share the 
spoil, that the poor operatives have 
been kept to their tasks night and 
day, till the warehouses of their em- 
ployers were filled to repletion. 
And so it is as often as a new market 
appears to be opened. There is no 
respite to human toil. The steam- 
engine never grows weary ; and wo- 
men and children are kept in attend- 
ance on its giant heavings, till nature 
is ready to sink under the exertion. 
And what are the results? The 
manufacturer finds ere long that his 
stock is greater than he has the 
smallest prospect of selling; and he 
either closes Ris mills in a hurry, or 
else he puts his people upon dimi- 
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nished wages. Nor does it unfre- 
quently come to pass that, havin 
made what he conceives to be a bol 
stroke, and fabricated goods enough 
to monopolise some favourite market, 
he discovers to his horror that the 
tastes of the market are not such as 
he had counted upon, and that all 
the produce of his skill and capital 
is a drug. Of course, our master 
manufacturer becomes bankrupt, and 
a large amount of distress ensues in 
other directions. 

It is a pity Colonel Torrens should 
have overlooked so obvious and well- 
attested a fact. His reasoning, were 
it not for this trifling flaw, would be 
irresistible ; for supposing the markets 
of America, and the Continent of 
Europe, to be open at all times to 
any conceivable quantity of British 
manufactured goods, it would follow, 
as a matter of course, that in these 
times of sharp competition, the Eng- 
lishman’s only chance of beating the 
foreigner at his own door, must arise 
from the greater facilities possessed by 
him of manufacturing rapidly, if not at 
a less cost than his rival. But seeing 
that all experience vouches for the 
reverse; knowing as we do that 
during the briskest seasons, more 
goods are manufactured in England 
than can be disposed of at prime cost, 
we are humbly of opinion that a 
restrictive law, though it might stand 
in the way of an occasional burst of 
success, would operate beneficially 
for the master manufacturers, by 
compelling them in some sort to 
regulate the amount of their pro- 
ductions according to the demand ; 
and as to the operatives, let them 
take their chance. If wages be re- 
duced in the daily or weekly amount, 
employment will be more regular 
and more lasting; so that at the end 
of the year you will probably find, 
not only that a greater number of 
persons have been at work, but that 
the average of their earnings, when 
the twelve months’ accounts are sum- 
med up, remains pretty much what 
it was ere the restrictive law was 
passed. 

And now one word in reference to 
Lord Ashley’s announcement, and to 
the sort of compromise into which he 
seems to have entered with the go- 
vernment. If it be of any advantage 
or gratification to him to know it, 
he carries our entire concurrence in 
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the arrangement along with him. 
Indeed we had intended, but for this 
anticipation of our design, to advise, 
with all respect and deference, that 
some such compromise should be en- 
tered into. Not that we abate one jot of 
our feeling, that in dispensing with 
his educational clauses the home- 
secretary has emasculated his whole 
measure. Good may come of the 
leisure which the restriction of labour 
to eleven or even twelve hours will 
afford to the operative. We sincerely 
hope that it may; and our trust is 
the stronger because there is such a 
sentiment, at all events among the 
poor, as gratitude. Now the poor in 
the manufacturing districts know, 
that their untiring advocate, their 
disinterested and Christian defender, 
looks to them for a wise disposition 
of the hours which he may succeed 
in placing at their disposal. We, 
therefore, cherish the persuasion that, 
to a higher principle will be added 
on their parts an honest desire to 
prove themselves not unworthy of 
the interest which he has taken in 
them; and that they will receive for 
their little ones voluntarily through 
the church schools which are every 
where preparing for them, the same 
advantages which the educational 
clauses, had they been preserved, 
would have compelled them to seek 
for. At the same time it is just pos- 
sible, that they may disappoint us in 
this particular; and then the boon 
which, in our own humble way, we 
have laboured to secure for them, 
will have been thrown away. 

Sir James Graham has not said 
whether he will consent to entertain 
Lord Ashley’s proposition; our im- 
pression is, that he will not entertain 
it. He has so completely and rashly 
committed himself to a twelve-hours’ 
measure, that it seems impossible for 
him to depart from it. Even in 
this case our earnest advice to Lord 
Ashley is, that he will suffer the 
government measure to pass. The 
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small end of the wedge is as com- 
pletely introduced by a twelve-hours’ 
bill as by an eleven ; and his lordship 
and his supporters in the manufac- 
turing districts, especially the clergy of 
Leeds, and Manchester, and Bolton, 
will do well to satisfy the operatives 
of this fact. To sulk, or murmur, 
or threaten, because they cannot get 
at once all that they believe them- 
selves entitled to, will serve no pur- 
pose except to strengthen the hands 
of their enemies. No good Conser- 
vatives can wish to break down Sir 
Robert Peel’s government. They 
may desire to infuse into it a little 
more of true liberality, of Christian 
liberality, not of political liberalism ; 
but they can never wish to see it 
pushed aside, in order that the Trea- 
sury-benches may be filled once more 
with the tools of O'Connell and the 
Anti-Corn-law League. Therefore, 
let them be calm, and abstain from 
the use of vituperative language, 
even if the worst which they may 
now anticipate shall come to pass ; 
for a ten-hours’ bill the operatives 
are sure to obtain; and a Conservative 
government is much more likely to 
to concede it handsomely than a 
Whig government. 

Finally, we are not without hope 
that the awkward position in which 
the members of the cabinet latel 
found themselves, will have the fe 
fect of producing a change in their 
general method of dealing with their 
supporters. Had Sir James Graham 
or Sir Robert Peel condescended to 
call their party together, and to ex- 
plain beforehand their intentions, 
and the reasons which induced them, 
it is in the highest degree improbable 
that they would have been left on 
the 18th of March in a minority. 
And, as such scenes as followed upon 
that event must not be repeated too 
often, it is but fair to assume that 
means will be adopted to avert the 
hazard of their recurrence. 
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